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LT use lipstick oly 


once a day! 


A most amazing lipstick—Kissproof! I 
put it on once in the morning and know 
my lips will look their loveliest all day 
long, no matter what I do! It never 
stains—never needs retouching—but just 
keeps my lips a/ways looking naturally 
youthful! 


Kissproof, the modern waterproof lipstick, is 
changing the cosmetic habits of women every- 
where. No longer is it necessary to be bothered 
with constant retouching—to be embarrassed with 
ordinary lipstick that stains handkerchiefs, tea- 
cups and cigarettes. 

Kissproof is such full natural color — just a 
touch on the lips rubbed in with the finger tips. 
You have the peace of mind of knowing that 
your rich, red youthful coloring is as natural as if 
it were your very Own—and as permanent as the 
day is long! 

We urge you to find out for yourself how Kiss- 
proof stays on—what healthy, natural coloring it 
gives. At all toilet counters or send for our— 


Special 20-Day Trial Offer 
—and we will send you prepaid 
20-day supply Kissproof lipstick 
Special brass container) 
20-day bottle of Delica-Brow 
(The original waterproof lash and brow liquid) 
—and a liberal supply of Kissproof rouge 
and Kissproof powder. 
SeeeeseseeSseeeseerersess= a 
Kissproof, Inc., 9-P 
538 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
Enclosed 20c for which send me a 20-day sup- 
ply of Kissproof lipstick, 20-day bottle of 
Delica-Brow. Also include free samples of 
Kissproof rouge and Kissproof powder. 


Kissproof 
Face Powder 
$109 


Compact Rouge 
50c 


Fissproof Lipstick 50c 
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re Delica-Brow makes eyes alluring—instantly. c/4t your dealer, 75¢ or send coupon. 
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ON’T think that merely cleaning 

your teeth once or twice a day 
can keep them free from danger. Quite 
the contrary... it won't, and it 
doesn’t. 

For, as any dentist will tell you, one 
sure way to wreck the health of your 
teeth is to let your gums become tender, 
soft, unsound. And if you sometimes 
see a tinge of “pink” upon your morn- 
ing tooth brush, it’s proof before your 
eyes that your gums are weakening... 
that your teeth are in peril. 


How soft foods endanger 
the health of our gums 


Gum troubles start in the dining room. 
Modern soft foods rob gums of work. 
Circulation grows languid. Tissues be- 
come tender and inflamed. Resistance 
to infection is lowered. Gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease and even pyorrhea often 
get their start in just this way. 

But it’s all so unnecessary. For with 











Ipana Tooth Paste and a light mas- 
sage you can offset the damage 
done to your ‘gums by your diet. 


How Ipana and 
massage build firm, pink gums 


Your dentist will gladly explain 
why massage is so good for your 
gums... how it stirs the flagging cir- 
culation, firms and invigorates the 
dormant tissues. And he will show 
you how to perform it with the brush, 
easily and quickly, as you clean your 
teeth with Ipana. 

For Ipana’s content of ziratol, an 
antiseptic and hemostatic widely used 
by gum specialists, has a stimulating 
action upon the gums which augments 
the mechanical effects of massage. 





Start with Ipana today’ 
So whether your tooth brush “shows 
pink” or not, start now with Ipana. Its 
use is a precaution and a protection 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


When you write to advertisers please mention PITOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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against the ever-present danger of gin- 
gival disorders. 

Send the coupon if you would likethe 
10-day sample. It will quickly provehow 
gleaming white Ipana leaves your teeth 
... how refreshed it leaves your mouth. 

But the better way is to start at once 
with a full-size tube from the drug 
store. For that lasts over a month and 
makes a fairer test of Ipana’s power to 
tone and strengthen your gums. 

. + © * 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. 1-99 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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on the Talking, Ae 
eS & 
Singing Sereen! “1° 
With Paramount Short Features of » 
the New Show World you see and q 
hear The Whole Show on the Talk- 
ing, Singing Screen. And what a 4 
show it is! @ A Paramount Talking 
Picture, rounded out with Para- 
mount Sound News, and talking, 
musical short features. Bringing uy 
the biggest stars of The New ome 
Show World—stage, screen, mu- 
sic, radio—to you. @ Christie 
Talking Plays featuring out- = : - ; cys 
standing stars of stage and of the -a> 
screen. @ Paramount Sound aew =" WORLD 
News—eyes and ears of anew _ SEPP ATO tn els 


e 
world. @ Paramount Screen sitet: sill ates 


“WHY BRING THAT UP” 
e 


THE MARX BROTHERS 
in “THE COCGANUTS” am (ed 
OSCAR SHAW—MARY EATON 

e 


“THE DANCE OF LIFE” 


Songs—the whole audience 
sings! @ Paramount Talk- 
artoons—humorous novel- 


ties —the cartoon figures HAL SKELLY 
epee “a NANCY CARROLL ef- 
actually - Seeand hear “THE FOUR FEATHERS” 
The Whole Show on the “4 


“DR. FU MANCHU” 
e 


Screen— by Paramount DENNIS KING in 
“THE VAGABOND KING” 
e 


—your guarantee of 
, & MAURICE CHEVALIER oe wa 


in ERNST LUBITSCH’S 

“THE LOVE PARADE” 4 4 
and more 

*Produced by Harold Lloyd Corp. 

Paramount Release 


quality entertainment 
from the first mo- 
ment to the last! 


“If it’s a Paramount Picture «a ~ 
it’s the best show in town” 
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PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, ADOLPH ZUKOR, PRES., PARAMOUNT BLDG., NEW YORK 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINDBD is guaranteed. 
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As We Go ro PRESS 


LADYS BROCKWELL, popular film 
CGiciress, died in Los Angeles as the 

result of injuries sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident. 


USTIN FARNUM, well known to the 
stage and screen, died in a New York 
hospital after a year’s illness. 


agro NAGEL is said to have received 
five crank letters threatening his life 
since he has been active in the Equity fight 
in Hollywood. 


OHN BARRYMORE, George Arliss, Irene 

Bordoni and Charlotte Greenwood are 
just a few of the stars in Warners’ forth- 
coming “Show of Shows.” 


ca it was the need of a holiday— 
maybe it was to avoid meeting Gilbert 
on the lot: Anyway, Greta Garbo has been 
vacationing at Arrowhead Lake. Soon she 
will start one silent picture to be finished be- 
fore she starts the talking “Anna Christie.” 


ARION DAVIES will make “Dulcy” as 
a talkie. Connie Talmadge made it 
silent several years ago. 


| Ps — is not yet ready to talk on 
the screen. M.-G.-M. wanted him to 
speak in “The Bugle Sounds,’ but Lon re- 
fused. While the star ponders, plans for his 
next film stand still. 


HEN Buster Keaton finishes a musical 

comedy he will make “The New 
Henrietta” as a talkie. This, 
silent, was his first starring 
picture years ago. Irving Cum- 
mings and the late W. H. Crane 
appeared in it. 


we Mr. and Mrs. John 
Gilbert return from 
Europe a new story will be 
ready for Ina Claire. It will be 
“Negligee,” by Ernest Vajda. 


HANGES rack ‘‘Our 

Gang.” Joe Cobb is going, 
and so are others, who are get- 
ting too old and too tall for the 
kid pictures. Although a little 
colored boy has been signed to 
understudy him, Farina, the 
famous black dot, now grown 
older, will remain for a time. 








A ttaovers every com- 
pany says it will not hire 
Von Stroheim to direct for it, 
Von received two directorial 
offers while acting in “The 
Great Gabbo” for Jimmy 
Cruze. 


WN? plans have been made 
for Vilma Banky. She is 
on a personal appearance tour, 
and her Goldwyn contract has 
only six months more to run. 
Rumor has it the contract will 
not be renewed. 





Last Minute 
NEWS 


trom 


East and West 








ACK MULHALIL will have Lois Wilson 
as leading woman in a new series. 


| Peeps JOY, happy with her new 
found singing voice, is rumored for the 
lead in First National’s “The Lady in 


Ermine,” operetta. 


fee HAMILTON will play opposite 
Evelyn Brent in her first starring picture 
for Paramount—“Darkened Rooms.” 


OROTHY ARZNER will direct Ruth 
Chatterton in her next for Paramount, 
“Sarah and Son.” 


ICHARD ARLEN, after six months’ 

steady toil, rates a vacation. When he 
comes back to Paramount it will be as a real 
star in “The Lost God,” with Fay Wray as 
his leading woman. 








OE E. BROWN and Sally O’Neil, suc- 

cesses in “On With the Show,” will be 
featured in “Hold Everything,” Warners’ 
musical comedy. 


ILS ASTHER has turned into a male 

Greta Garbo since the talkies seem to 
have stopped his career. He’s gloomy, 
morose, solitary. Because of his thick 
accent, no pictures have been planned for 
him, though he is still under contract to 
M.-G.-M. He lurks in the mountains. 


ESSIE LOVE will have no scars on face 
or neck from the very serious motor 
accident she was in, her surgeon says. 


| JOREL BARRYMORE now says he 
hates grease paint. Nothing but direct- 
ing for him from now on. 


Yas Lupe Velez stars in “Tiger 
Rose” for Warners, H. B. Warner will 
have the réle of Cusick. 


OAN BENNETT gets a five year contract 

with United Artists without options — 
something almost unheard of in Hollywood 
these days. Her tremendous hit in “Bull- 
dog Drummond,” Ronald Colman talkie, is 
the reason. 


HEN Marian Nixon marries Edward 

Hillman, Jr., late in the summer, she 
will not retire, but will make only three or 
four pictures a year instead of the eight or 
ten to which she is accustomed. The couple 
plan a three month honeymoon. 


OROTHY GULLIVER is 

still in college. After four 
years in the ‘“Collegians” 
series for Universal she has 
been signed by First National 
—for a college picture. 


ILLIE DOVE is scheduled 

to make “On the Riviera,” 
an original story by Ferenc 
Molnar. 


EORGE BANCROFT has 

started work on “The 
Mighty,” after a two weeks’ 
yachting trip in Mexican 
waters. Dorothy Revier has 
been borrowed from Columbia 
for the lead. 


Me™: has sent a sound 
truck to Africa, where 
“Trader Horn” is on the make. 
The company will be on the hot 
continent six months more. 
Another location trip will be 
that of Tod Browning’s com- 
pany which goes to the Baha- 
mas to make “The Sea Bat.” 


LARENCE BROWN will 

direct his first comedy. It 
will be “‘Navy Blue,” with Bill 
Haines and Anita Page. 


IVIENNE SEGAL has 
been picked for the prima 











4 go Dorothy Mackaill-Jack 
Mulhall team has finally 
been broken up. Dorothy has 
come home from a Honolulu 
vacation to start work on “The 
Woman on the Jury,’ with Alice 
Day in the ingenue réle. Her 
next will be “Queen of Jazz.” 
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Honolulu honeymoon. 


Hollywood’s newest bride and groom! May McAvoy 
and her banker-husband, Maurice Cleary, right 
after the ceremony and just before they left for a 
Lois Wilson, May’s best 
girl friend, was maid of honor, and all Hollywood 


packed the church 


donna role in the Warner film- 
ing of the operetta ‘Golden 
Dawn.” Walter Woolf will 
sing the hero part. 


OX has renewed the con- 
tract of Charles Morton, at 
$400 a week. 
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‘|; this 10-day way to sparkling teeth 
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Will you try the tooth paste dentists urge so widely? Prepared especially to re- 
move the film that discolors teeth and then destroys them. Send the coupon 


AVE you ever used Pepsodent? Of 

those in the United States who 
brush their teeth 6 people in every 10 
have. A dentifrice so widely used, so 
utterly and entirely different from all 
others is worth your while to try. 


Will you write for some? Your tube 
will contain a 10 days’ supply, which is 
enough to work a surprising change in 
teeth and gums. Teeth are whiter, more 
brilliant, far less subject to decay. Gums 
are firmer and of better color. 


Why teeth are dull 


If your teeth are dingy and “‘off color’’ 
they are coated with a slippery, glue-like 
film. Feel for it with your tongue. 


Food and smoking stain that film. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. Film 


hardens into tartar — film fosters decay. 
And germs with tartar are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Many serious body ills 
may be indirectly traced to film. 


The special way to remove it 


Ordinary brushing ways are not success- 
ful. You may employ the scientific 
method that first curdles film. Light 
brushing then can easily remove it in 
safety to enamel. 


Please accept a free tube 


Perhaps unattractive teeth have cost you 
too much in society and in business. You 
cannot delay testing this method another 
day. Get a full-size tube wherever denti- 
frices are sold, or send the coupon to 
nearest address. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 


Dept. 549, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Name....... 
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Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 
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42 Southwark Bridge 
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London, S. E. 1, Eng.; (Australia), 
Wentworth Ave., Sydney, 


Ltd., 72 
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ALIBI—United Artists—An almost flawless 
talkie about a young gunman who marries a cop’s 
daughter. Elegant melodrama. All Talkie. (May.) 


ALL-AMERICAN, THE—Supreme.—How a col- 
legiate sprinter mops up the Olympic Games, demon- 


strated by Charlie Paddock. Silent. (March.) 


ALL AT SEA—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.—A Dane- 
Arthur comedy. The title explains it. Silent. 
(March.) 


ALL FACES WEST—Pioneer.—Western thriller 
filmed with Mormon money. Marie Prevost and Ben 


Lyon are init. Silent. (April.) 


ALOHA HAWAII—AIll Star.—Unusual produc- 
tion based on Hawaiian legend. With native cast in 
Hawaiian settings. Silent. (Azg.) 


ANNE AGAINST THE WORLD—Rayart.— 
Story of the terrible life of a misunderstood musical 


comedy queen. Terrible is right. Silent. (June.) 


ARGYLE CASE, THE—Warners.—Fascinat- 
ing mystery story with a swell performance by 
Thomas Meighan. All Talkie. (Axg.) 


BEHIND CLOSED DOORS—Columbia.—Psst! 
Secret service stuff in another mythical country. 
Virginia Valli. Silent. (May.) 


BELOW THE DEADLINE — Chesterfield.— 


Quickie crook stuff—and something awful. Silent. 
(June.) 
BETRAYAL—Paramount.—Not a pretty 


* tale, but fine dramatic fare, with Emil Jannings, 
Esther Ralston, Gary Cooper. Sound. (May.) 


BIG DIAMOND ROBBERY, THE—FBO.—Cow- 
boy Mixin a fast and thrilling one. Silent. (July.) 


BLACK HILLS, THE—Dakota.—In which the 


dam bursts again. Silent. (March.) 


BLACK PEARL, THE—Rayart.—Loose-limbed 
mystery that rambles aimlessly through the Orient, 
Silent. (April.) 


BLACK WATCH, THE — Fox. — Extravagant 
melodrama of India, which just misses being one of 
the best. All Talkie. (Aug.) 


BLACK WATERS — World Wide.—Thrilling, 
chilling melodrama with mediocre dialogue. Silent. 


(June.) 


BLOCKADE — FBO. — Bootlegging made attrac- 
tive by Anna Q. Nilsson. A good melodrama. 
Part Talkie. (March.) 


BLUE SKIES—Fox.—An orphanage romance, 
beautifully acted and charmingly directed. Sound. 
(June.) 


BONDMAN, THE—World Wide.—Foreign ver- 
sion of Hall Caine’s novel, messed up by poor 
photography. Silent. (June.) 


BORN TO THE SADDLE—Universal.—Three 
rousing cheers! A real good Western, with action 
and humor. Ted Wells is head man. Silent. (May.) 


BRIDE’S RELATIONS, THE—Sennett-Educa- 
tional.—One-reel talking comedy sad and funny by 
turns. Eddie Gribbon is best. All Talkie. (April.) 


BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY, THE—M.-G.-M.— 
To the astonishment of all, a good picture from the 
Wilder novel. And, oh, zat Lily Damita! Part 
talkie. (May.) 


BROADWA Y—Universal.—The original and 

best night club melodrama. In spite of its 
grandiose settings, the story will get you. And some 
good acting. All Talkie. (Aug.) 


BROADWAY FEVER — Tiffany-Stahl. — Sally 
O'Neill being literally too cute for words in a trivial 
story. Silent. (March.) 
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Brief Reviews of 
Current Pictures 


Indicates that photoplay was named as one 
of the six best upon its month of review 


* BROADWAY MELODY, THE—Metro-Gold- 

wyn-Mayer.—Brilliant all-talkie of backstage 

(ap Hn Bessie Love astonishing. All Talkie. 
pril. 


BROTHERS—Rayart.—A good brotherly love 
rn, one a crook and one a nice boy. Barbara 
edford dares do a heavy. Silent. (May.) 


BULLDOG DRUMMOND — Goldwyn- 
United Artists.—Great melodrama, intelli- 
gently produced and with a fine performance by 
Ronald Colman. Don’t miss it. All Talkie. (July.) 


BYE-BYE BUDDY—Supreme.—Did you know 
that night club hostesses have hearts of gold? This 
one is an unintentionally funny sob story. Silent. 


(June.) 
CAMPUS KNIGHTS—Chesterfield. —Life in a 


fashionable boarding-school—as it isn’t. Don’t waste 
your money. Silent. (Aug.) 





Pictures You 
Should Not Miss 


“In Old Arizona” 

“cc Alibi’? 
“Bulldog Drummond” 
“The Broadway Melody” 
“7th Heaven”’ 
“The Singing Fool”? 
“Interference” 


As a service to its readers, PHOTO- 
PLAY MAGAzIn_E presents brief critical 
comments on all photoplays of the 
preceding six months. By consulting 
this valuable guide, you can deter- 
mine at a glance whether or not your 
promised evening’s entertainment is 
worth while. PHoTOPLAy’s reviews 
have always been the most author- 
itative published. And its tabloid 
reviews show you accurately and con- 
cisely how to save your motion picture 
time and money. The month at the 
end of each review indicates the issue 
of PHOTOPLAY in which the original 
review appeared. 











CAREERS—First National.—More intrigue and 
scandal in a white colony in Asia. Pretty good. All 
Talkie. (Aug.) 


CHARLATAN, THE—Universal.—Murder mys- 
tery done with nice, light touch, especially by Holmes 
Herbert. Part Talkie. (A pril.) 


CHARMING SINNERS — Paramount.—Well 
acted and intelligent drama. All Talkie. (Aug.) 


CHINA BOUND—M.-G.-M.—Messieurs Dane 
and Arthur in a Chinese revolution. Fairly funny. 
Sound. (June.) 


CHINA SLAVERS, THE—Trinity.—Ragged 
story of the Oriental slave trade, but smartly acted by 
jin. Silent. (April.) 


CHINATOWN NIGHTS—Paramount.—Piping 
hot melodrama of tong wars and such, with Wallace 
Beery and Florence Vidor good. All Talkie. (May.) 


CHRISTINA—Fox.—Slender and improbable 
story made beautiful and worth seeing by the 
inspired acting of Janet Gaynor. Part Talkie. (June.) 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE—Chesterfield. 
—Nothing that you could care about in a big way. 
Silent. (March.) 


CLEAN-UP, THE—Excellent.—A noble news» 
paper fellow cleans up the bootleggers. Not bad. 
Silent. (Aug.) 


CLEAR THE DECKS — Universal. — Reginald 
Denny in one of the oldest farce plots in the world. 
Part Talkie. (Mazch.) 


CLOSE HARMONY—Paramount.—Brilliant 

talkie of backstage vaudeville life. Fine fun, 
with Buddy Rogers and Nancy Carroll aces. All 
Talkie. (May.) 


COCOANUTS, THE—Paramount.—Filmed ver- 
sion of the Marx Brothers’ musical show. Some 
hilarious moments. All Talkie. (Azg.) 


COHENS AND KELLYS IN ATLANTIC CITY 
THE—Universal.—For those who like this sort of 
thing. Part Talkie. (March.) 


COLLEGE LOVE—Universal.—*‘ The Collegians” 
— and improved. Lots of fun. All Talkie. 
ug. 


COME ACROSS—Universal.—Just a round-up of 
discarded movie plots. Part Talkie. (July.) 


CONSTANT NYMPH, THE—Gainsborough.— 
English production of a fine novel, told with taste and 
intelligence but badly photographed. Silent. (Aug.) 


* COQUETTE — United Artists.—Denatured 

version of the stage play with a fine perform- 
ance by Mary Pickford. And Mary’s voice is one of 
the best in the talkies. Of course you'll want to see— 
and hear—her. All Talkie. (June.) 


DANGEROUS WOMAN, THE—Paramount.— 
Reviewed under title of “‘The Woman Who Needed 
Killing.” Tropical and torrid drama of the South 
Seas. Not for children. All Talkie. (June.) 


DESERT NIGHTS — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — 
Ca of -— Gilbert's less fortunate vehicles. Sound. 
arch. 


DESERT SONG, THE—Warners.—All-singing 
and talking operetta that is a bit old-fashioned and 
stagy. Some good singing by John Boles. Part 
Talkie. (June.) 


DEVIL’S CHAPLAIN, | THE—Rayart.—Adven- 
tures of royalty in America. Fairly entertaining. 
Silent. (July.) 


DIPLOMATS, THE — Fox-Movietone. — Clark 
and McCullough in a two-reel talkie that will give you 
some laughs. All Talkie. (March.) 


DOCTOR’S SECRET, THE—Paramount.— 

Barrie's playlet, ‘‘Half an Hour,” emerges as a 
superior and well-constructed talkie. It is brilliantly 
acted and well worth your time and money. All 
Talkie. (March.) 


DONOVAN AFFAIR, THE—Columbia.—Mys- 
tery play with too little suspense and too much 
forced comedy. Nevertheless, it has a good cast. 
All Talkie. (June.) 


DRIFTER, THE—FBO.—Just another Western. 
But send the kids, anyway, because Tom Mix is in it. 
Silent. (March.) 


DUKE STEPS OUT, THE—M.-G.-M. — Light- 
weight but amusing story of the romance of a cul- 
tured prize-fighter. Part Talkie. (July.) 


* DUMMY, THE—Paramount.—lIn this excel- 

lent all-talking crook melodrama, two Holly- 
wooders—ZaSu Pitts and Mickey Bennett—steal 
honors from a lot of stage stars. All Talkie. (April.) 


[| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 14] 
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“ w Alice White leading the dancing ensemble in the First National-Vitaphone production “Broadway Babies”? : 





‘ Lom the Vrivate Drening Vabler of 


TO VWOUR DRESSING TABLE 
come these magic aids to 
VIBRANT BEAUTY 


Pre: FIFTY YEARS stage stars, and more 
recently, screen stars, have had one 
great beauty secret. The feminine public 
has long sought just a hint, but among the 
profession a sphinx-like silence reigned. 
Now, for the first time, the sponsors of 
these famous beauty preparations offer to 
YOU the same magical beauty aids that 
are being used back stage, on the movie 
sets, and in the private boudoirs of the 
world’s most famous beauties. Their secret 
is now an open secret...the riddle of their 
thrilling beauty, for half a century the envy 
of countless women, is solved. One word 
is the key to alluring loveliness...a word 

»; that bids fair to be- 
come a name synony- 
mous for beauty in 
every boudoir... 


STEIN’S! 


Fascinating to Use 


Today, you can pos- 
sess for yourself all 
these important aids 
to vibrant beauty.The 
famous Stein method 
is simple and surpzis- 
ingly economical.Five 
different preparations...Stein’s Cold Cream, 
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Dorothy Mackaill, ap- 

pearing in First National- 
Vitaphone Pictures 
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Alice White, popular First National-Vitaphoue Star photographed at her private dressing table. | 


Wheatcroft Liquid Powder, Face Powder, 
Eye Brow Pencil and Lip Stick...give every 
woman the same easy, fascinating way to 
thrilling beauty as enjoyed by the theatrical 
profession. Stein’s quality and purity have 
been unquestioned for over half a century. 
The amazing results obtained with this 
small number of preparations will be an 
astounding revelation. These Stein prod- 
ucts are all that any modern woman 





BEAUTY PREPARATIONS & THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 


COLD CREAM y FACE POWDER y Wheatcroft LIQUID POWDER y LIPSTICK y EYE BROW PENCIL 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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of this Firse 
: ) I National en- 
semble use 


Stein’s Beauty Prepara- 
tions as do countless other 
} stage and screen celebri- 
ties. 





requires to achieve compelling beauty. Ask 
for Stein’s Beauty Preparations at your 
favorite toilet goods counter. 


Secrets Revealed in Booklet 


Secrets which famous stars prized above 
all else are in this free booklet. Read what 
the feminine world has long waited to hear... 
peek into the very dressing rooms of Broad- 
way beauties and Hollywood stars. Send for 
your copy of “From Behind Guarded Stage 
Doors” today. It’s free! 


STEIN COSMETIC CO., INC., 2222 
51 Madison Ave. New York City 


Stein Cosmetic Co., Inc., Dept. P. 

51 Madison Avenue, ] 
New York City, 

Please send my free booklet “From Behind Guarded | 
Stage Doors” to | 
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rickbats 


Three prizes 


are given every month 


for the best letters 
$25, $10 and $5 














Bouquets 


The REAL CRITICS, 


the FANS, 


GIVE THEIR VIEWS 








The Monthly Barometer 


UDGING from the month’s mail, talkies are 
ceasing to be a nine days’ wonder, and in- 

terest in their novelty has been superseded by 
critical analysis of their entertainment value. 

There are conflicting opinions concerning the 
necessity for precise diction and carefully 
trained speaking voices. The majority, how- 
ever, seem to feel that since the screen will 
henceforth influence the speech of so many 
people, as it has already so powerfully in- 
fluenced their modes and manners, it is neces- 
sary that it preserve the finest traditions of our 
colorful American language. 

There have been many letters from parents, 
deploring the trend toward sophisticated 
dialogue and situations and the portrayal of 
underworld scenes and characters. There have 
also been some pleas for the good, old-fashioned 
happy ending, instead of the sometimes more 
true to life dénouement. 

Address your letters to Brickbats and 
Bouquets, PHoTopLay, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York City. Those who make pictures, 
those who act in them, and those who com- 
prise the photoplay’s vast audience, may find 
your opinions interesting and your suggestions 
helnful. 


$25.00 Letter 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Timidity has always been my stumbling 
block. Even in the old schooldays, years and 
years ago, I had a special button on my coat 
which I twisted and turned while I recited. 
When one day some prankful children cut it 
from my coat I stood, blushing and stammering 
before the schoolroom, unable to voice a 
coherent word. 

Time partially crippled this fear-god, but 
still, at most unwanted times, his head crops 
over the brim of my consciousness and I suffer 
again the ignoble pain of an indefinable terror. 
But experience has helped me to forge a sword 
to banish this demon. When ina crowd of any 
type, temporarily at a loss to get my bearings, 
I deftly turn the conversation to the movies 
and, presto, the light is shifted from me and my 
words to the opinions of everyone present on 
the shadow stage and its stars. 

Individuals are forgotten, and the conversa- 
tion is immediately a disputed conglomeration 
of likes and dislikes. Sometimes I shudder at 
the antagonism I have raised, in my self- 
preservation, but I am thankful that the motion 
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The readers of PHOTOPLAY are in- 
vited to write to this department—to 
register complaints or compliments— 
to tell just what they think of pictures 
and players. We suggest that you 
express your ideas as briefly as pos- 
sible and refrain from severe per- 
sonal criticism, remembering that the 
object of these columns is to exchange 
thoughts that may bring about better 
pictures and better acting. Be con- 
structive. We may not agree with the 
sentiments expressed, but we’ll pub- 
lish them just the same! Letters must 
not exceed 200 words and should 
bear the writer’s full name and ad- 
dress. Anonymous letters go to the 
waste basket immediately. 








picture gives me power to banish this terror 
that has always haunted my life. 

Surely a force great enough to enter into the 
consciousness of all the world as acutely as the 
movies do, cannot be decried. They are the 
world’s common ground. They level all 
classes, and on them all men meet as equals. 

Harry J. Hatt. 


$10.00 Letter 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

Just another letter about the talkies, and 
this one in praise of that sound invention that 
has brought joy and life to those unfortunate 
folk—the blind. 

I am a member of the Syracuse Charity 
League, an organization whose main work is 
helping the Lighthouse—an institution for the 
blind. The other day we learned from the 
director of the Lighthouse that the talkies have 
been wonderful in helping and encouraging 
those sightless people. 

These men and women living in the world of 
darkness have some friend read the synopsis of 
a picture, so they are acquainted with plot and 
characters, and then they go to the theater. 
Once there, knowing the story of the picture 
and hearing the screen sounds, music and 
voices, they let their minds run riot, and who 
knows but that in the vivid land of imagina- 
tion they produce as fine or finer pictures than 
the ones we more fortunate folk can see with 
our physical eyes? 


Although talkies have never been a favorite 
of mine, when I know they are assisting a work 
in which I’m so interested I cannot help but 
express my appreciation. 

IRENE EpMOoNDs. 


$5.00 Letter 


Chicago, Ill. 

Will someone please tell the screen people 
that all this agitation about learning to talk is 
the bunk? For an English drawing-room 
comedy we need modulated inflections and 
Oxford accents, maybe. But who the heck 
said we need E.d.r. comedy? 

The great mass of moviegoers speak the 
American language, with the “‘r’s’’ where they 
belong and consonants slurred. Precise diction 
is high-hat to us, and nothing will more surely 
and more quickly alienate our affections. For 
one college professor who walks out in disgust 
when the hero says “‘bin’”’ and “constitooshun” 
a thousand flappers will seek a new suppressed 
desire when the old one pulls, ‘““Chawmed, I 
assuah you.” 

Oh, there are exceptions, of course. We 
expect characterization. I’m talking about 
“straight” actors, playing modern Americans. 

These people can talk, can’t they? It’s talk 
—natural, every-day human voices we want to 
hear, not a stilted, ironed-out parroting of some 
self-styled expert. Let our actors do it their 
own way—the voices that have been good 
enough for them all their lives are plenty good 
enough for us. We’re not worrying if their 
enunciation wouldn’t pass muster at Harvard 
—neither would ours. 

Tell them this from all of us. “Quit worry- 
ing! We’ve loved you silent and we'll love you 
eo you'll just go ahead and be your- 
self! 

NINA BROWN BAKER. 


The Menace of the Microphone 


New York City. 

Now that the talkies have become an 
American institution, I suggest that a few 
more restrictions be placed on the voice. If an 
actress has an asset of personal attractiveness, 
let her not have the liability of an uncultivated 
and uncultured voice. Beauty was able to hide 
much in the silent drama, but not so with the 
talkies. The star’s voice and manner of speak- 
ing should be carefully analyzed, so that the 

| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 141 ] 
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but it changed her entire life 


Go back a few years in this New York wom- 
an’s life. 

Think of her not as she is today, a beauti- 
ful woman, married to an adoring man, and 
playing the charming hostess in her great 
Park Avenue home, but as she was before 
that anonymous letter came with its horrible 
accusation. 

True, she was lovely and charming then. 
But women avoided her. Men seldom called 
more than once. In the very years of her 
prime, she found herself hopelessly out of 
things—and utterly unable to account for it. 


Then, one morning she received that blea® 
white envelope with its anonymous enclosure 
—a national advertisement across which was 
written in bold masculine hand "Wake up.” 


Amazed and humiliated, she read it again 
and again. Finally the shocking truth came 
home. That advertisement was true. It ap- 
plied to her. It had applied to her for years. 
That hint, brutal as it was, put her on the 
right track. 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the damning, 
unforgivable, social fault. It doesn’t announce 
its presence to its victims. Consequently it is 
the last thing people suspect themselves of hav- 
ing—but it ought to be the first. 

For halitosis is a definite daily threat to all. 
And for very obvious reasons, physicians ex- 
plain. So slight a matter as a Fess tooth 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


may cause it. Or an abnormal condition of the 
gums. Or fermenting food particles skipped by 
the tooth brush. Or minor nose and throat in- 
fection. Or excesses of eating, drinking and 
smoking. 

Intelligent people recognize the risk and 
minimize it by the regular use of full strength 
Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. 

Listerine quickly checks halitosis because 
Listerine is aneffective antiseptic and germicide® 
which immediately strikes at the cause of odors. 
Furthermore, it is a powerful deodorant, capable 
of overcoming even the scert of onion and fish. 

Always keep Listerine handy. It is better to 
be safe than snubbed. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

* . ’ 1 


Full strength Listerine is so safe it may 
be used in any body cavity, yet so power- 
ful it kills even the stubborn B. Typhosus 
{typhoid} and Staphylococcus Aureus 
{pus} germs in 15 seconds. 
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What ana the Best Picture ° 
of 1928° 














Winners of Photoplay Medal 





AST call for votes on the PHotopray Gold Medal 
1 hoes for the best motion picture of 1928! 
All votes must be in the office of PHoToPLAy by 

October ist. Votes received after that date will not count. 

The PHotoptay Gold Medal is the only award in the 
world of motion pictures going direct from the film fan to 
the producer. Each y2ar PHOTOPLAY presents a gold medal 
to the producer of the motion picture deemed the nearest 
ideal by its readers. Back in 1920 the PHotopray Gold 
Medal was devised by James R. Quirk, publisher and 
editor of PHOTOPLAY, as the best method to encourage the 
production of better films. 

Look over the list of past awards on this page before you 
cast your vote. Be sure that it goes to a picture worthy 
of standing with these eight great films. 


Remember that the PHotopLrAy Medal of Honor was de- 








1920 1924 
‘“HUMORESQUE” “ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 
1921 19235 
“TOL’ABLE DAVID” ‘‘THE BIG PARADE” 
1922 1926 
“ROBIN HOOD” ‘BEAU GESTE”’ 
1923 1927 
“THE COVERED WAGON”’ ‘7th HEAVEN”’ 






Ninth 
Annual 
Gold 
Medal 
Award 


signed as a reward for the producer making the best picture of 
the year in points of story, acting, direction and photography. 
If you vote this year for a talkie, take into consideration the 
sounding of the picture. More than all else, PHOTOPLAY wishes 
its readers to consider the ideals and motives governing its 
production. Also, consider the worth of its dramatic message. 

It is possible that the award for 1928 may be the first talking 
film to be thus honored. Again, it may go to the last of the long 





A list of fifty important pictures released during 1928 is ap- 
pended. It is not necessary, of course, for you to select one of 
these. You may vote for any picture released during 1928. 

The Puotorrtay Medal of Honor is of solid gold, weighing 
12314 pennyweights and is two and one-half inches in diameter. 


line of silent films. 
will be made to each of the winning producers. 


In case of a tie in the voting, equal awards 


New York. 


Each medal is designed and made by Tiffany and Company of 


Vote for the Picture You Think Should Win! 


Fifty Pictures Released in 1928 








Photoplay Medal of Honor Ballot 


EpitoR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
221 W. 57th Street, New York City 


In my opinion the picture named below is the 
best motion picture production released in 1928. 





NAME OF PICTURE 
Name 
Address 
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Abie’s Irish Rose 

Alias Jimmy Valentine 
Barker, The 

Beau Sabreur 

Bellamy Trial, The 
Chicago 

Circus, The 

Cossacks, The 

Czar Ivan the Terrible 
Devil Dancer, The 
Divine Woman, The 
Docks of New York, The 
Dove, The 

Drag Net, The 

Drums of Love 

Enemy, The 

Fazil 

Fleet’s In, The 


Flying Fleet, The 

Four Devils 

Four Sons 

rour Walls 

Gaucho, The 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 

Interference 

Last Command, The 

Laugh, Clown, Laugh 

Legion of the Condemned, 
The 

Lilac Time 

Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come, The 

Man Who Laughs, The 

Masks of the Devil, The 

Me, Gangster 

Mother Knows Best 


Mother Machree 

Noose, The 

Our Dancing Daughters 

Outcast 

Patriot, The 

Racket, The 

Ramona 

Sadie Thompson 

Singing Fool, The 

Speedy ; 

Street Angel 

Trail of ’98, The 

Wedding March, The 

West Point 

White Shadows in the 
South Seas 

Woman of Affairs, A 
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‘| WIRES CARRY THE SOUND FROM CONTROL PANEL TO HORNS BACK OF SCREEN 
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From behind the. 
screen these horns 
give the movies a 
~Maintainin 


ra hos usin 
human speech. 
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NEW ARTS DEMAND NEW 
EQUIPMENT 
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(IL) Film reproduci: 
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WHAT MAKES THE PICTURE TALK? 


Your enjoyment of a Sound Picture depends largely on the quality of apparatus used. It pays 
to go to theatres equipped by the makers of your telephone— the Western Electric Company 


we you go to hear 
a Sound Picture you 


wish to be certain that the 
voices will be clear and 
natural; that the musical 
accompaniment and the 
sound effects coming from 
the screen will be thor- 
oughly pleasing. 

Near you is probably 
at least one theatre which 
assures just that, because 
it is equipped with the 
Western Electric Sound 


The sensitive Sound 
Picture microphone 


(C), designed for stu- 


dio recording. A de- 
velopment of the We Ly 
broadcasting micro- 
phone (B) and the 
telephone transmitter 
(A), indicating how 


"Sound Pictures came 
out of the telephone.” 








a 


To Theatre 
Exhibitors 


People know good Sound re- 
production when they hear it. 
They are quick to appreciate 
the high quality assured by 
Western Electric equipment. If 
your theatre is thus equipped 
you will render a service by 
displaying that fact in your 
advertising and in lobby and 
outside signs. For addition- 
al information address Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc., 


50 Church Street, New York. 








System. This apparatus, made by the mak- 
ers of your telephone, is installed and in- 
spected by engineers trained in this new art. 

The reliable quality of this Sound System 
has been recognized by over 2,000 theatre 
exhibitors — exhibitors who have a habit 
of considering their patrons’ satisfaction 
and who therefore believe that it is worth 





SOUND| 

















Western Electric’s experience with this 
very problem which, after years of unsuc- 
cessful effort by others, finally made Sound 
Pictures possible. 

This same organization which brought 
the telephone to its present excellence will 
likewise constantly seek to improve Sound 
Picture apparatus still further. 


Eveciric 
[SYSTEM 





a little extra investment 
to secure equipment of 
proved results. 

In selecting Western 
Electric these exhibitors 
knew that the correct 
transmission and repro- 
duction of sound is an 
extremely difficult prob- 
lem, as is evidenced by 
the wide differences in 
quality between various 
radios and phonographs. 
They knew that it was 


A 








The loud - speaking 
horn (C), 2 marked 
improvement for 
Sound Picture pur- 
poses over the cone 
loudspeaker (B). It is 
a direct descendant of 
the familiar telephone 
receiver (A), and is 
made with the same 
care. 
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What $1.25 
Will Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting ar- 
ticles about the people 
you see on the screen. 


Splendidly written 
short stories, some of 
which you will see 
acted at your moving 
picture theater. 


Brief reviews of cur- 
rent pictures with full 
casts of stars playing. 


The truth and nothing 
but the truth, about 
motion pictures, the 
stars, and the industry. 


You have read this issue 
of Photoplay, so there is 
no necessity for telling you 
that it is one of the most 
superbly illustrated, the 
best written and most at- 
tractively printed maga- 
zines published today — 
and alone in its field of 
motion pictures. 


Send a money order or check 
for $1.25 addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. H-9, 750 No. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


and receive the next issue and 
five issues thereafter. 
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; PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Department H-9 
750 No. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.25 (Can- 
ada $1.50; Foreign $1.75), for which you will 
kindly enter my subscription for PHOTOPLAY 


MAGAZINE for six months (six issues) effective 
with the next issue. 


DERE s enka aee wen Gsknencdioaetssnnkacees 


a) 





Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 
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ELIGIBLE MR. BANGS, THE—Coronet-Educa- 
tional.—A clever little dress-suit comedy in one reel, 
with Edward Everett Horton fine. All Talkie. 
(April.) 


ETERNAL LOVE—United Artists.—John Profile 
Barrymore and Camilla Horn get romantic in the 
Swiss Alps. Sound. (April.) 


ETERNAL WOMAN, THE — Columbia.— 
Frenzied society melodrama with a rubber plot that 
bounces all over the map. Silent. (June.) 


EVANGELINE—United Artists.—Beautiful 
and touching film version of one of America’s 
best-loved poems. Worth your while. Sound. (Aug.) 


EXALTED FLAPPER, THE—Fox.—A princess 
turns flapper and upsets royal traditions. Frothy but 
funny. Sound. (July.) 


EYES OF THE UNDERWORLD —Universal.— 
Old-fashioned movie thriller. Silent. (July.) 


FAKER, THE—Columbia.—Well done expose of 
spiritualistic charlatans, with Warner Oland fine as 
the phoney spook-chaser. Silent. (April.) 


FAR CALL, THE—Fox.—Piracy in the Bering 
Sea. Plenty of action for your money. Sound. (Aug.) 





FASHIONS IN LOVE 
Menjou with a French accent. 
amusing farce. All Talkie. (Aug.) 


FATHER AND SON—Columbia.—Doing right by 
Dad. With the inevitable ‘“‘sonny boy’”’ motif. Part 
Talkie. (Aug.) 


Paramount.—Adolphe 
Amorous and 


FLOATING COLLEGE, THE—Tiffany-Stahl.— 
Based on one of those university cruises, this picture 
had possibilities that aren’t realized. Silent. (March.) 


FLYING FOOL, THE — Pathe. — Hit-the-sky 
melodrama with Marie Prevost crooning a theme 


song—and how! All Talkie. (Aug.) 

* FOX MOVIETONE FOLLIES—Fox.—Lots 
of good tunes, swell comedy by Stepin Fetchit 

and the good-looking girls that go with any revue. 

All Talkie. (July.) 


FUGITIVES — Fox. — Conventional story of a 
wronged girl and a Horatio Alger district attorney. 
Sound. (March.) 


GAMBLERS, THE—Warners.—Well acted story 
of high finance with a pretty theme song. All Talkie. 
(July.) 


GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS—Paramount. 
—A newspaper story that is a knockout. Fine 
performances by an all-stage cast. Check up this 
as one of the hits of the talkies. All Talkie. (June.) 


GIRLS GONE WILD—Fox.—Plenty hot and 
plenty fast. Sound. (July.) 


* GIRLS WHO DARE—Trinity. — Sleuths fail to 
find a reason for chis picture. Who cares if girls do, 
after this one? Silent. (April.) 


GIRL WHO WOULDN’T WAIT, THE—Liberty. 
—In spite of its title this is one of the best pictures 
turned out by an independent producer. You'll 
like it. Silent. (June.) 


GLAD RAG DOLL, THE—Warners.— Mostly 
hokum. All Talkic. (Aug.) 


GLORIOUS TRAIL, THE—First National.— 
Ken Maynard and Tarzan work on that first overland 
telegraph line. You know the rest. Silent. (March.) 


GREYHOUND LIMITED, THE—Warners.— 
Not a dog story, but a railroad melodrama. It’s 
speedy, exciting and good fun. Sound. (June.) 


GUN LAW—FBO.—A lot of shooting, all in fun. 
Silent. (July.) 


HARDBOILED—FBO.—Hackneyed story about 
a gold-digging show girl, but well played by Sally 
O’Neill and Donald Reed. Silent. (A pril.) 


HAUNTED LADY, THE—Universal.—Laura 
LaPlante knows who did the murder, but is afraid to 
tell. a and the story are good. Part Talkie. 
(A pril.) 


HEARTS IN DIXIE—Fox.—Plantation life 

according to a Fox talkie, with the stupendous 
oeput of Stepin Fetchit, colored comic. All Talkie. 
May.) 


HIGH VOLTAGE—Pathe.—Stupid and morbid. 
All Talkie. (Aug.) 


HIS CAPTIVE WOMAN—First National.— 

Getting away with murder in the South Seas. 
However, good performances by Milton Sills and 
Dorothy Mackaill make this melodrama worth your 
attention. Part Talkie. (March.) 


HIS LUCKY DAY—Universal.—Another flimsy 
story for Reggy Denny, with the star a dizzy realtor. 
Part Talkie. (A pril.) 


HOLE IN THE WALL, THE—Paramount.—Con- ° 
me crook story, acted by a good cast. All Talkie. 
uly. 


HONEYMOON ABROAD — World Wide.— 
Monty Banks in a spotty comedy made in London 
and Paris. Silent. (April.) 


HONKY TONK—wWarners.—Story of a _ night 
club mamma with a heart of gold. With Sophie 
Tucker and hersongs. All Talkie. (July.) 


HOT STUFF—First National.—Collegiate stuff in 
musical comedy style. Alice White disrobes, smokes 
and tipples, as usual. Part Talkie. (May.) 


HOTTENTOT, THE—Warners.—Hilarious farce 
comedy. You'lllikeit. All Talkie. (July.) 
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Save this magazine—Refer to the criticisms before you pick out 
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HOUSE OF HORROR, THE—First National.— 
Cheap claptrap mystery movie which is saved by the 
comedy of Chester Conklin and Louise Fazenda. 


Sound. (May.) 


IDLE RICH, THE—M.-G.-M.—Literal transla- 
tion of the stage play, ‘‘White Collars,’’ with good 
acting. All Talkie. (Avzg.) 


IN HOLLAND—Fox - Movietone—Another by 
those fine stage comedians, Clark and McCullough. 
All Talkie. (April.) 


INNOCENTS OF PARIS — Paramount. — 
Inconsequential plot made delightful by the 
charming personality of Maurice Chevalier. All 


Talkie. (July.) 


JAZZLAND—Quality.—If you can guess what this 
is all about, you ought to get a prize. Silent. (March.) 


JUST OFF BROADWA Y—Chesterfield.—Boot- 
legging, serious drinking, gunfire and pure night-club 
girls in an impossible hodge-podge. Silent. (April.) 


LAWLESS LEGION, THE—First National.—A 
cowboy story, with Ken Maynard, that is good 
enough entertainment for anybody. Silent. (June.) 


LEATHERNECK, THE—Pathe.—Good, silent 
film crippled with some talk. Bill Boyd, Alan Hale 
and Co. fine in Marine yarn. Part Talkie. (April.) 


LETTER, THE—Paramount.—The talkies’ 

first big emotional performance, by Jeanne 
Eagels. Good strong drama. Not for kids. All 
Talkie. (May.) 





Producer Announcements 
of New Pictures 
and Stars 


While all good advertising is news, 
we consider producer advertising 
of particular interest to our read- 
ers. With this directory you easily 
can locate each announcement: 


First National . .... . Page 131 
Fox Film Corp. . .. . . Page 139 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer . . Page 135 
Paramount ....... Page 4 

RKO (Radio Pictures) . . Page 144 
Universal ........- Page ig? 
Warner Bros. ...... Page 143 











LITTLE SAVAGE, THE—FBO.—A Western that 
is saved by some good human interest touches. 
Silent. (March.) : 


LONE WOLF’S DAUGHTER, THE—Columbia. 
—Bert Lytell’s perennial crook, the Lone Wolf, in a 
good melodramatic comedy. Part Talkie. (May.) 


LOOPING THE LOOP—UFA-Paramount.—For- 
eign drama of circus life, with an old theme, but with 
some good Continental atmosphere—if that’s what 
you're looking for. Sound. (March.) 


LOVE IN THE DESERT—FBO.—Smart and 
funny version of the good old hot-sand stuff, with 
Olive Borden, Hugh Trevor, Noah Beery. Part 
Talkie. (April.) 


LUCKY BOY—Tiffany-Stahl.—In which George 
Jessel does a Jolson and goes in for tear-jerking. 
Part Talkie. (March.) 


LURE OF THE SOUTH SEAS, THE—Coopera- 
tive.—Picturesque, authentic South Sea story, filmed 
among those dream isles. Silent. (May.) 


MADAME X—M.-G.-M.—Fine performance 
by Ruth Chatterton in this reliable old sob 
producer. All Talkie. (July.) 


MANHATTAN KNIGHTS—Excellent.—Crooks, 
a plot with whiskers, but plenty of action. Silent. 
(March.) 


MAN HIGHER UP, THE—M.-G.-M.—Three-reel 
talkie, with Robert Edeson and Hobart Bosworth in 
fine voice. Heavy drammer. All Talkie. (April.) 


[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 137 ] 
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Trained Artists 
so Good Incomes 


$10,000 year." Fed COMMERCIAL ART needs more trained men and women! 
anyone who loves the Thousands of advertisers are buying hundreds of thousands 

ork. edwin MoTeer of dollars’ worth of art work every year. They employ well 
trained artists, both men and women, in steady positions, 
paying fine salaries the year ’round. Artists who have their 
own studios are well paid for individual drawings. SUCCESS 
awaits the men and women who can visualize the wonderful 
opportunities that an art career holds in store for them. - It 
means FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE! 


Develop Your Natural Ability 
In Spare Time at Home 


You don’t have to be a “born genius” to become a successful 
commercial artist. A liking for drawing is an almost sure sign 
of talent. The Federal Course quickly develops and trains 
natural ability. It turns latent talent into earning power— 
it prepares the beginner for bigger things. FEDERAL STU- 
DENTS ARE SUCCESSFUL! Hundreds of men and women 
have climbed the ladder of SUCCESS with the help of the 
Federal School Course. 


Read What These Men and Women Say— 
Why Don’t You Do It Too? 


Federal Students are making $2000, $3000, $4000, $5000 
and $6000 a year—some even more. Many have earned more 
than enough to pay for their entire Federal Course before 
they have finished it. The course contains many lessons by 
leading artists of the country—you receive personal criticisms 
of your work. 





“I opened my own 
Commercial Art 
Studio, and am earne 
ing at the rate of over 
$10,000a seh Fed- 























“T just received an- 
other check from 
Louisville,and an offer 






of a position there. I 
am not meaning to 
boast but the School 
got me this position.”’ 
race Dunham 

















“I feel I was indeed 
fortunate in making 
the Federal School 
connection as it cere 
tainly was a step on 
the cot to bigger 
thin Howard 
Blanchfield, Head 
Artist, Knickerbocker 
Press. 













Prepare for This Big Opportunity— 
Send Coupon for FREE Book “Your Future” 


If you like to draw, you too may be able to leave behind the 
drudgery of monotonous toil and labor for a pleasant, good 
paying career as a commercial artist. INVESTIGATE this 
wonderful field—get started NOW so that you 
may begin turning your talent into money 
while you are young. Don’t delay—MAIL 
THE COUPON TODAY! 





“*The Federal Schools 
have the real method 
of teaching the fun- 
damentals of Art in 
such a way that your 
ealen® unfolds in spite 
oe itself, in their 


” Doane H. Barrick 



















FEDERAL SCHOOL 


of Commercial Designing 
309 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me your FREE Book “Your Future” and com- 
plete information about the Federal Course. 




















“Before I finished the 
Federal Course I re- 
ceived a position. 
There are few art 
schools in the country 
that hn as good 
training does 
yours. E. Ee Deeter. 
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Friendly Advice from Carolyn Van Wyck 


» Oitls’ Problems 


My question may be an unusual one, 
but I know you can give me some 
helpful advice. I am a business girl, em- 
ployed in an office where an attractive 
appearance means a great deal, and I want 
to look well-dressed and well-groomed every 
minute of the day. I earn a fair salary but 
I can’t spend it all on clothes. I live at 
home and I give my mother a certain 
amount every week, pay for my own music 
lessons, and put a small sum in the bank. 
So you see I have to shop carefully. 

I am getting tired of black and dark blue, 
but the lighter colors soil so easily, and I 
think they look out of place in an office. 
Or do you think that’s an old-fashioned 
idea? 

Do you think styles have changed so 
radically this year that I will have to give 
away a dark blue wool-crepe dress I have had 
for three years? It isn’t badly worn, except 
at the cuffs, but waistlines seem to be so 
much higher this year and lines so different 
from what they were. It’s a two-piece dress, 
a style which is especially becoming to me, 
with a narrow belt around the hips. It would 
be hard to make over, yet I don’t like to 
wear something that is really out of date. 
The other girls in the office seem to have 
more money to spend for clothes and they 
always dress right up to the minute. _I feel 
I have to maintain the standards they have 
set in dress, in order to have the same busi- 
ness opportunities. 

Please give me some hints about clothes 
and grooming, and tell me how to select a 
wardrobe that is substantial and yet attrac- 
tive. 


D's CAROLYN VAN WYCK: 


VIOLA K. 


IOLA, don’t throw out anything from 

your last winter’s wardrobe or anything 
you have been wearing this summer if it can 
be made to look presentable and up to date. 
No matter how many new clothes you buy, 
it is a good thing to have as many extras 
and changes as possible. It gives you the 
opportunity of airing your garments well 
between wearings, and of 
sending them to the cleaner 
frequently. 

Don’t make the mistake, 
however, of hanging on to old 
clothes that you know you 
won’t wear, or of wearing 
clothes that are hopelessly 
out of style and unsuitable. 
That is not economy. You 
won’t feel happy or comfort- 
able in them, and they will 
upset your composure and 
your sense of well-being, un- 
consciously if not consciously. 

Yes, I believe it is a rather 
old-fashioned idea to assume 
that only black and dark blue 
are suitable for office wear. 
It is true that dark clothes 
are more practical for busi- 
ness, except during the hot 
summer months, but in these 
days of inexpensive clothes 
and low rates for dry clean- 
ing, girls do not feel they 
must wear blue and black 
exclusively, unless the office 
or store rules require it. 

There are lovely shades of 


16 


month. 


each season? 





Now is the time to look over your 

last season’s clothes, to salvage 

those that can be made present- 

able and up-to-date, and to use 

them as the basis for your new 
fall wardrobe 


brown; dark reds and wines; gray-blues which 
are neither light nor dark and which resist 
satisfactorily the inroads of soil and wear. 
There are dark, rich plaids for the girl of 
slender figure; black and gray checks; many 
colors and combinations of colors that are not 


What Clothes Shall 
Business Girl Select? 


Is This Month’s Discussion 


AN the girl who earns a moderate salary achieve the well- 
dressed, well-groomed appearance that is every normal girl’s 
ambition? Is it necessary for her to follow every changing whim 
of fashion, to buy a quantity of new clothes and new accessories 
These are some of the problems we discuss this 


Perhaps I can help you solve your problems—those that are so 
close to you that you may value the opinion of an outsider whose 
viewpoint is unbiased. 

I am also at your service for advice on questions of personal 
appearance. 

My complexion leaflet, including treatment for blackheads, will 
be sent you on request. Please send 10c if you want my booklet 
on safe and sane reducing methods. 

All letters requiring a personal reply should be accompanied by 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Please print your name and 
address clearly on both your letter and the return envelope. 

Address me in care of PHOTOPLAY, 221 West 57th Street, 


New York City. 
CAROLYN VAN WYCK 


too bright and flashy for business and do not 
show grime quickly. 

The important thing to remember, Viola, 
in assembling a new season’s wardrobe is that 
hats, coats, shoes, hosiery, gloves, bags and 
dresses must harmonize in color if they are 
to be worn as an ensemble. If you have 
only one coat, choose a dark, neutral tone. 
Then it won’t matter what color dress you 
wear or what color hat and accessories you 
use—they will not clash with your coat. 


Yi )U may be partial to red, but unless you 
have several hats don’t indulge in a red 
one. It might look charming with your 
coat, but supposing you elect to wear a pur- 
ple dress one day and you want to take your 
coat off in a restaurant or any other place 
where a hat is worn! 

A safe rule to follow is not to buy any 
article of clothing without first thinking 
about its relation to the other things you 
will have to wear with it. And if your 
wardrobe is quite limited, it is well to select 
a dominant color note and plan every 
purchase in harmony with it. That auto- 
matically prevents any color clashes. 

While there is a strong tendency on the 
part of fashion designers to place belts 
higher, and consequently to fit garments 
more snugly at the waistline, the wool-crepe 
dress you describe is too conservative in cut 
to be quickly outmoded. Therein lies the 
great value of purchasing clothes that are not 
faddish in cut or color—they do not go out of 
style quickly. 

Why not freshen this dress with new cuffs, 
to replace the worn ones, and an attractive 
collar? There are such crisp white organdy 
sets in the shops now, some of them edged 
with a band of color. There are the lovely 
colored linen ones, and the ever-popular 
dainty lace sets. 

Sometimes a string of bright beads, or a 
chic belt, will give variety and newness to an 
old frock or the needed touch of color to a 
dark one. 

The tailored suit, and separate skirts and 
blouses, are extremely satisfactory for busi- 

ness wear. One skirt, sup- 

plemented by a variety of 

blouses, will give you a fresh- 

t h e looking, attractive outfit at 

minimum cost. The new 

yoke-top skirts and tuck-in 

blouses are especially jaunty 
and suitable for an office. 


NE of the advantages of 

a skirt and blouse cos- 
tume is that a fresh blouse 
can be taken along in the 
morning and donned at the 
last minute, when you have 
a dinner engagement. The 
tailored satin or crepe blouse, 
or a frilly, sleeveless chiffon, 
will transform your simple 
business skirt into a right- 
out-of-the-bandbox frock 
suitable for all occasions ex- 
cept of the most formal sort. 
One cool, sunshiny day last 
week I walked down Fifth 
Avenue and watched the 
noonday crowds as_ they 
promenaded and _ window- 
shopped. I came to one 
[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 132 } 
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he loveliest of all perfumes — which women 
of trternational chit hold as thei /aghest 
favourite. She cut- crystal ‘flacons are 
luxuriously lovely on the dressing 
table but there are also exgurswle 
smaller sizes — especially the 
uarter ounce tn its metal case 
— an adorable creation. 
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TWO OUNCE CUT-CRYSTAL 
FLACON IN SMART RED 
LEATHER CASE — $7.50 
PURSE SIZES; ONE OUNCE 
$3.75, HALF OUNCE $2.00, 
QUARTER OUNCE IN ROSE 
MODERNISTIC CRACKLE OR 
PLATINUM FINISH CASE 
$1.50, REFITTABLE WITH 
THE REGULAR QUARTER 
OUNCE SIZE —— $1.00 


ae a i al 
714. Fifth cAvenue, New Yorke 
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by John Barrymore ' 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. _ 
qi 


F, Scott Fitzgerald FF 


») Od 
6 J 
BEWILDERING”—the judges found their 
task when it came to choosing the most beauti- 
ful woman in the arts among users of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. ag? 
Every type, every locality, seemed to be 
represented. There was a slim little golden- 
haired dancer from California. There was a 
curly-haired art student from Kansas City—a * 
tall young sculptress from Connecticut— and 
out of San Antonio, Texas, came the lovely 
laughing face of a singer of Spanish folk songs. 
From hundreds of entrants the judges chose 
Miss Julia Evans, a young dramatic student 
of St. Louis. ‘. 


Her beauty is very distinguished, very in- 
dividual:—long lovely lines that give her most 
unconscious attitudes a wonderful plastic grace; 
a slightly husky contralto voice full of haunting 
undertones and overtones; a face as beautifully 
modeled as a statue’s, but warm with color 
and life. 

She is a member of “The Players” of St. pe OS 
Louis and has played in various amateur pro- 
ductions. She is “serious” about the stage and 
hopes to act professionally some day. 

When asked about her lovely skin—fair, a 
warm in color, as if the sun had given it just a 
hint of the gold that is in her hair and in her 
voice—Miss Evans said that she had used 
Woodbury’s for years, and that she found it 
matchless for keeping her skin in good condition. e » 

“I know Woodbury’s must be absolutely 
pure, for while other soaps have a tendency to 
irritate my skin, Woodbury’s has just the 
opposite effect. It gives it an almost velvety a 
softness.” 








FROM all over the country their letters 
come to us—letters from the beautiful girls and 
women of every community—telling how jo 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap has benefited their 
skin. Only a few of their photographs can be 
printed in this series—only an indication of the 
thousands of women whom Woodbury’s has > ay 
helped to gain and keep a fresh, clear, flawless 
complexion. Get a cake of this wonderful soap 
today and see how much it will do for your skin! 
MISS JULIA EVANS, of St. Louis, Missouri, chosen from among  ADELIGHTFUL Woodbury set, containing atrial cake age 


of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder, 














; . = Cold Cream, treatment booklet, and directions for the 

Woodbury beauties of forty-eight States as the most beautiful Woman ae complete Woodbury Facial, for 10 cents and your * 
: name and address. The Andrew Jergens Co., 2217 Al- 

in the arts. She is photographed here with the famous Benda masks, ted St Cincinnati, Ohio. ag ne a 5. Co. 4 














John Barrymore Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr: E. Scott Fitzgerald 
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» OIS WILSON was saved from vaudeville and the quickies by the dear 
old chattering snapshots. When the new invention was no more than a 
+a whisper, Lois joined a stock company in Los Angeles and learned a 
x lot about speaking lines, so when the search began for talkie players, 
Lois was one movie star whose vowels and consonants were in good working 
~~ Fy condition. And, incidentally, Lois has achieved her persistent ambition and 






she is now associated with light comedy rdéles, instead of being eternally cast 
as a lovelorn heroine 

















Ruth Harriet Louise 














OHN GILBERT'S Juliet—on the screen. Norma Shearer appears in the Balcony Scene 
with Jack as her Romeo in “The Hollywood Revue of 1929.” The revue will include every- 
thing from a bit of Shakespeare to more than a dash of Ziegfeld. Miss Shearer has the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman to play a Shakespearean réle in the talkies. And it is no small 
achievement to recite blank verse = the all-toomodern microphone 











OHN GILBERT'S Juliet—off the screen. Although Ina Claire has not appeared on the 

screen for ten years and although her first talkie for Pathe has not yet been released, she 

received twenty thousand “fan” letters in one month. That record mail, of course, piled up 

during the month after her marriage to John. Which proves that all the world loves a lover— 
and his wife. Miss Claire's first picture will be ““The Awful Truth” 


Hal Phyfe 




















Talbot 


ARILYN MILLER snubbed all movie contracts until the talkies came along. When 

First National offered her $100,000 to make a film version of “‘Sally,” Marilyn deserted 

musical comedy and took her dancing shoes to Hollywood. Little incidents like that 

make things look black for the new theatrical season and explain why so many New York managers 
are having their theaters wired to accommodate the triumphant talkies 

















‘Lansing Brown 


comedies? Chaplin selected Virginia Cherrill to play the heroine in “City Lights” because 

she is the blonde, blue-eyed Purviance type. Miss Cherrill is a Chicago society girl. 

Her first studio experience was a “bit” in “The Air Circus.” But you didn’t see her in that picture 
_ because hers was one of the faces on the cutting room floor 


7): you think she looks like Edna Purviance, the leading woman of Charles Chaplin's early 

















NE of the first heroes of a theme song—Richard Barthelmess. Richard has worked himself 

up to be one of the highest salaried stars on the screen simply by playing poor, hard-luck 

boys. It’s more than a gift; it’s an art. And don’t forget that his career has been one of 
consistently good performances 








THREE SPECIAL FEATURES § 
' BLEND TO MAKE THIS NEW 
| GOSSARD A MOST COMFORT. } 
m ABLE AND EFFICIENT FOUN. 
E} DATION ...THE DAINTY FABRIC, 
& COOL AND LIGHT, PERMITS j{ 
=| FREE CIRCULATION OF AIR § 
= ABOUT THE BODY. THE DESIGN, } 
= GIVING A TRIM, UPLIFT LINE | 
=; TO THE BUST, CURVES LOW AT | 
m THE BACK, ANSWERING THE 
4 NEEDS OF SUN BACK DRESSES. | 
THE PANTIE SKIRT OF CREPE 
DE CHINE FINISHES THE GAR- 
MENT, COMPLETING IT AS AN | 
>; UNDER COSTUME. IT IS THE j 
, ONLY GARMENT YOU NEED 
WEAR UNDERNEATH YOUR 
= | GOWN, AT ONCE GROOMING 
, THE FIGURE LINES AND BRING- 
4 ING ALOVELY COOLNESSTO THE 
| BODY. YOUR CORSETIERE WILL 
| SHOW IT TO YOU. MODEL 3636, $5 
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The H. W. Gossard Co., Apparelindustries,Ine, Chicago, San Francisco, New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Sydney, London, Toronto, Buenos Aires 
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1). women with maids 
have lovelier hands?” 







(Below) Actual photograph of the lovely hands of 
a woman who does all her own work—gives her 
hands the simple beauty care described below. 






(Above) Hands of a woman whose 3 maids re- 


lieve her of all housework. (Actual photograph.) 
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305 Famous Waauby Sens 


“Can you tell from looking at a woman’s 
hands whether she does her own work?” 





We put this question to the experts in 305 of the finest beauty 
salons in the country .. . here is their answer— 

“With all our experience we cannot distinguish between the 
hands of a woman who has maids to do all her work and 
those of the woman who uses Lux. Lux gives real beauty care.” 

Isn’t it wonderful to know that Lux for all your soap and 
"3 water tasks means hands as truly lovely as those of the 

= woman of leisure and wealth? 

Here is the reason—Lux suds are so very gentle and 
bland they protect and soothe the precious beauty oils of the 
skin .. . keeping busy hands smooth, white, adorably young 
looking. 

And remember—this beauty care costs almost nothing! 
Lux for your dishes costs less than 1¢ a day! 





The wisest, most inexpensive beauty care 
known ... Lux in your dishpan! Keeps 
your hands lovely for less than Ic a day. 


© 1929, Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Close-Ups ana Long-Shots 


By James R. Quirk 


” HERE is nothing the 

matter with the talkies. 

They are mechanically 

perfect. The trouble is with the 

dumb stars who are making 
them. 

‘‘Someone has got to teach 
Hollywood how to use the in- 
strument. I don’t believe there 
is anyone out there who knows 
anything about it. There are 
others out there beside Al Jolson, but 
you have to get them from the stage.”’ 


N?: Auntie, this is not the squawk of a 
soreheaded ham actor knocked into obliv- 
ion by the microphone. It is a broadside fired 
by no less a personage than Florenz Ziegfeld 
from his ‘‘Follies’’ fortress in New York. 

It is just another perfect instance of a man 
talking through his hat about a medium con- 
cerning which he knows practically nothing. 


LO ZIEGFELD is the man who, after 

twenty years of musical show producing, 
allows his productions to run until one o’clock 
in the morning on opening nights and then cuts 
them to fit an evening by throwing out bodily 
expensive scenery, costumes and actors. 

In twenty years, for all his brilliant talents, 
he has never learned any smarter way to pro- 
duce an air-tight show than to cut it in two and 
throw away half. In his ‘Follies’ days it was 
nothing for him to heave out a $20,000 scene 
after the premiére. Certainly he can hardly 
give the wasteful photoplay any pointers on the 
conservation of talent and money. 

When Flo Ziegfeld, master of the American 





revue, learns his own trade well 
enough to judge the entertainment 
value of a scene before he unveils it 
on opening night, we shall be willing 
to listen patiently to his criticisms of 
the ‘dumb stars’’ who are laboring 
in the new field of the talking picture. 


ILLIAM FARNUM recently 

opened ina play at Great Neck, 
Long Island, New York’s summer 
colony of stage folk. He gave the greatest 
performance of his career. 

The day before the opening, Bill Farnum sat 
at the death-bed of his brother, Dustin Farnum. 
Their devotion was more than family love; it 
was a great and loyal friendship, unmarred 
during all their years in the theater by any 
trace of professional jealousy. 

And yet the evening following his brother’s 
death, Bill Farnum made a great come-back 


following his years of illness and discouragement. 


The critical professional audience that at- 
tended the opening witnessed one of those 
inspiring events that keep alive the best theat- 
rical traditions. 

There is a place in the talkies for Bill Farnum 
—and it should be a big place. He has the 
brains, he has the heart and he has the indomi- 
table spirit that makes acting an art and nota 
trade. 





FT°HE Actors Equity organization is out to 
“ unionize all actors and to tell the producers 
who shall work and who shall not work in 
motion pictures. There is a lot of talk and 
ruction about it in Hollywood, but I cannot 
27 








waste your time discussing it. All we want is 
good actors. 

If Greta Garbo hasn’t got a union card of 
Actresses Union No. 8989, what do we care? 
From where I sit it looks like a racket designed 
on the latest 1929 Chicago model. 

Motion picture actors do not need a union, 
but certain professional organizers feel the need 
of one. 

It might give them a little more power and 
a higher salary. 


HE Great Master of Comedy has been 
roused by the talkies. The Sleeping Lion 
of the slapstick has awakened with a roar. 
Professor Mack Sennett has contributed his Big 
Moment to the talkies. The Professor has in- 
vented chirping celery. In a recent two-reel 
comedy, the celery on the dinner table joins in 
the family fight. 
Little things like that are milestones marking 
the progress of the New Art. 


T this writing there has been no settlement 
of the American picture problem in France. 
After a month’s observation of the terrain in 
Paris and outlying cities of France the whole 
thing, in my opinion, has resolved itself down 


to this—the French producers want American 
producers to endow their incompetency. 

If the American picture producers would 
stick together and walk out of France for one 
year and permit the French producers to try 
to satisfy the French audiences, these French 
producers would be shown up in unmerciful 
fashion. 


HOSE stars who have been spending money 

on lessons in high tea English had better 
return to their original Kansas accents. Phony 
English accents—learned in ten sessions with 
an elocution teacher—aren’t going so big with 
audiences. 

This is no plea for slovenly, illiterate speech, 
but just a reminder that our own American 
language, clearly pronounced and intelligently 
spoken, is better than the messy English accent 
so much affected by third-rate stock company 
players. 


GENUINE English accent, spoken by a 

British born actor or actress, stirs up no 
resentment among audiences. It is the real 
thing and it rings true. But it can’t be faked 
and some of the players who hoped to impress 
the microphone by springing a swank accent 
are merely meeting with vulgar snickers. 
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For instance, one young player who had been 
making good in the talkies decided to go in for 
culture and took lessons from one of the 
thousands of elocution teachers now swarming 
to Hollywood. She sprang her new accent in a 
simple little American comedy and the broad 
‘‘a’s”’ were as out of place as a full dress suit at 
a picnic. 

When the picture hit the audiences in the 
Middle West and box office reports were read, 
the producers notified the actress that unless 
she went back to her unaffected Ohio accent 
her contract would not be renewed. 


ERE’S a reason why Ramsay MacDonald 

was elected Premier of Britain. “One of 
Premier MacDonald's first official acts was to 
line up his ministers before a microphone and 
camera and introduce them to the public by 
way of talking pictures. This was good politics 
and good publicity. 

Premier MacDonald's ministers will be known 
to the world as definite personalities, not merely 
as names figuring in the duller political news. 
The new Labor government is using a popular 
medium to make itself an intimate part of the 
life of the nation. The most conservative 
institution in the world—the English govern- 
ment—employs the newest and most progres- 
sive invention to address the people. 

Mr. Gladstone might not have approved of 
the movie scene on the lawn of 10 Downing 
Street. But how Lord Disraeli would have 
loved it! 


HE leading show case among the beaneries 
of Hollywood is the Montmartre Restau- 
rant. 

There, on Wednesday and Saturday noons, 
the shrinking actors are dragged from their 
lairs to prance and pirouette before their 
scrambling, cooing public. There necks are 
craned, whispers whisped, gossip gabbled, dirt 
dished. 

In that tense and noisy eating house the 
movie actor dims the glories of the Prince of 
Wales and Colonel Lindbergh. What stares are 
stared—what nonsense is talked! 

And what is the first dish the haughty waiter 
in the spotted vest brings to your table? 

Nothing but a huge platter of ripe and succu- 
lent bologna! 

Superb commentary, even though uncon- 
scious, on the great exhibition of little egos. 

And as the bounding Jack Gilbert said years 
ago, no matter how thin they slice it at the 
Montmartre—it’s still salami! 





‘()ocal Boy Makes Good 


John Boles is lucky in having a 


voice and face that synchronize 


Go tell Aunt Rhodie 
Go tell Aunt Rhodie 
Go tell Aunt Rhodie that her old grey goose is dead. 


ND that was John Boles’ first singing lesson. If you 

were born in the ‘‘yes, ma’am”’ and “‘no, suh”’ belt you 

can go on from there and repeat the other forty-eight 

verses. There are forty-eight more verses, done to a 
tune about as gay as the Congressional Record. 

John Boles could sing them all when he sat on the wide front 
porch (called a gallery in the South) of his grandparents’ home 
in a little town not far from his birthplace, 

Greenville, Texas. 

The last census reports do not, I’m afraid, 
give Greenville a very high rating. Maybe 
you’d need a few extra fingers to count the 
inhabitants on your hand, but you can cer- 
tainly list the streets in that fashion. Would 
you call them streets? There is no paving at 
all and the sidewalks are made of planks set 
up above the mud of the road. If a wagon 
got stuck during the rainy season, it had to 
remain there until the rainy season was over. 

Kismet. 


REENVILLE, being a loyal Southern 

hamlet, had remembered its heroes by 
naming these muddy thoroughfares after 
them. There was a village well at the corner 
of Lee and Stonewall avenues. 

In another little town, not far away, lived 
John’s grandparents, and it was with them 
he spent the summers. It was they who en- 
couraged him to sing. He used to lead all the 
other children when they gathered on the 
gallery during those long summer evenings. 

His mother had a dear friend who had ven- 
tured past the so-called city limits of the 


Mr. 


his voice 


Boles was wasting 
in the dumb 
drama until the talkies 
came along and made him 
a singing star 


By 


Janet French 


town. Romance clung to her like a gag man to Joe Miller’s 
joke book. It was bruited about that she had once danced with 
Sam Houston. 

She had lived in Paris. Actually lived there for several years 
and it was from her that John learned of the world to which the 
muddy roads of Greenville led. She taught him to speak 
French and he, seated at her feet on the wide porch, deftly 
swinging a palm leaf fan, resolved to see the great world some 
day for himself. 

He went through grammar school and high school and was, 
in both of these institutions, the leading singer. He always 

appeared as the headlinerin the Friday after- 
noon “entertainments.” 

It was his ambition to become a doctor and 
so he went to the University of Texas, at 
Austin, and took his degree just in time to 
join the army. 


ITH his knowledge of French asa back- 

ground he was immediately put in the 
intelligence department in France. He was 
overseas eighteen months, but when he re- 
turned the threads of his existence were too 
raveled to be woven into a pattern again. He 
felt he had lost too much to return to school, 
so he gave up the idea of medicine and 
turned, as every good Texan should, to the 
raising of cotton. 

All during this time he was singing and 
when Oscar Seagle came to Austin on a 
concert tour Boles determined to see him. 
The day he sang for the star, he had dragged 
himself out of a sick bed. His fever was as 
high as the notes of his songs. 

But Seagle was entranced at the beautiful 
quality of his voice and persuaded him to 
come to New York to study. John phoned 

[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 124] 
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There is the ‘“‘star- 
making’’ business 
manager. Youns- 
sters will tumble 
and sign an agree- 
ment under which 
an agent is paid a 
certain percentage 
of anything they 
get on any con- 
tract. It’s nothing 
but a “‘heads I win, 
tails you lose’”’ 
proposition 
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Pity the poor star who must de- 
from anarmy of ver- 


HOLLYWOOD husband discovers that his famous 

wife is too friendly with an equally famous director. 

He loves his little mate with that same deep affection 

a rattlesnake holds for a rabbit, but he burns with 
righteous indignation, rants about the sanctity of the home, 
threatens sensational divorce proceedings, and then—ah, then, 
to his delicately attuned ear comes the sweet tinkle of silver 
dollars. 

His flinty heart mellows. He will be magnanimous. He will 
admit her accusations of mental crueltv and connubial incom- 
patibilitv. He will be a gent. e’en though his heart is breaking. 
And he will deposit to his bank account a small fortune, con- 
tributed by his loving spouse and her noted admirer. 

That, in case vou fail to identify it, is a racket. 

A Cahuenga Casanova borrows the girl friend’s phonograph 
records—he will bring them back tomorrow night. Does he? 
Certainly not! 

Tomorrow evening he presents them, with appropriate ges- 
tures, to yet another lady love. 

That, also, is a racket. 

Between these two extremes of grand and petty larceny you 
will find an amazing number and an infinite variety of bright 
ideas for getting something for nothing, of transferring coin 
of the realm from the pockets of those who have it to the 
billfolds of those who haven't and are too stupid, lazy or 
downright ornery to earn it by the sweat of their receding 
brows. 

There are, in truth, more racketeers in Hollywood than 
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ever congested the streets of Chicago. An honest Cicero beer 
baron would resent being classed with some of the stagger- 
ing army of moochers, spongers, panhandlers and cigarette 
borrowers who ply their profession north and south of the 
Boulevard. But on the other band, the town has harbored a 
number of very astute operators whose records of remunerative 
achievement might well excite the admiration and envy of 
any dishonest man. 


HE ultimate objective of this energetic army of sharp- 

shooters is, as you may well imagine, that comparatively 
smalland practically defenceless group of stars, writers, directors 
and executives who are, as the Hollywood High School lads 
describe it, ‘“‘dough heavy.”’ Of course anybody with cash 
in the bank or readily negotiable securities is eligible, but the 
thousand a week and up people are the big, juicy peaches 
every Hollywood racketeer yearns to pluck and carry home 
for breakfast. 

I'll venture to say that right this instant not less than a 
hundred men, women and perhaps children are pondering 
some scheme to carve a slice out of Mary Pickford’s bankroll; 
that several hundred have designs on the life savings of Harold 
Lloyd; that untold thousands are trying to figure out some 
new and easy—it must not involve physical labor or it isn’t 
easy—way of getting something for nothing from anybody 
who has it. 

The most lucrative racket, for those who can get away with 
it, is blackmail. It stands as a constant menace to screen 
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Some fine dwellings 

that stand as monu- 

ments of shattered 
careers 


By 
Cal York 
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In 1922 William Desmond Taylor was mur- 
dered in this imposing building, and his death 
signified the writing on the wall for Mabel 
Normand and Mary Miles Minter. 

Both stars, the greatest of that day, were 
brought into the case. There was an avalanche 
of publicity from which they never quite 
escaped. 

Curiously enough, Miss Normand and Miss 
Minter were living within two blocks of each 
other at the time. Mabel’s house has been 
transformed into a flat building, with business 
structures creeping upon it. Mary Miles 
Minter’s beautiful residence, in which she never 
found the semblance of happiness, is a club. 
Now Mabel is very ill and Mary Miles Minter is 
living in Paris. 


This placid bungalow court apartment saw the murder of 


The year 1922 is one Hollywood will never William Desmond Taylor, one of the most baffling mys- 
forget. For the first time the actor realized that teries in the annals of crime. The murderer was never 
he could not dance without paying the piper’s caught but innocent persons suffered an unjust stigma 


price. Fame before had 
seemed a safe, assured 
thing. 

Never again could it be 
“the public be damned.” 
At the same time as the 
William Desmond Taylor 
murder, Roscoe Arbuckle 
was on trial for his life in 
San Francisco, the after- 
math of a gay holiday party. 

The fat fellow who had 
made millions laugh would 
never be a favorite on the 
screen again. He, too, was 
paying the piper. The trial 
cost him his place among 
the stars, and his wealth. 
His big cars, specially made, 
were sold. He lost his great 


Here, in the hillside 
home of Frances Marion 
and Fred Thomson, dwelt 
youth and wealth and 
romance. After Thom- 
son’s death it was sold to 
an Eastern capitalist 
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Legends of the showplaces of Hollywood 





In the heart of the most conservative section of Los Angeles lived 


Roscoe Arbuckle. The sedate English home was sold to foot the 


house, and since 
that time not many 
people have cared to 
live in it. 

Just this year 
there have been the 
inevitable stories 
that the place is 
haunted. That 
there have been 
lights and sounds of 
revelry when such 
things did not exist 
in reality. 

Arbuckle’s formal 
English house 
stands on West 
Adams Street, Los 
Angeles’ most aris- 
tocratic residence 
boulevard. From 
the back of the place 
the windows over- 
look Chester Place, 
the holy of holies of 


expenses of his trial 





hacienda of Fred Thomson. Here was 
youth and romance and wealth. Thom- 
son, the athletic star, was the idol of 
Young America. His wife, Frances 
Marion, was one of the most successful 
of scenarists. Their romance read like a 
story book. 

Frances Marion had been introduced 
to Fred Thomson during the war, when 
the tall, curly-haired boy was a 
chaplain of the Fortieth Division. She 
had journeyed down to San Diego with 
Mary Pickford, the honorary colonel of 
the regiment, to see a service football 
game. Fred had made a forty-yard run, 
and then was tackled by four husky 
sailors. His leg was broken in three 
places. 


ARY and Frances visited him in the 

hospital. That was the beginning of 
the romance. They were later married in 
France. When he returned from the 
war he became Mary Pickford’s leading 
man. Fame came easily to him. 

Fred seemed the last person to die in 
youth. He had such a splendid physique 
and lived such an 
exemplary life. Yet 
he did not survive 
an operation. 

The Thomson 
hacienda has since 
been sold, at a sacri- 
fice, to an Eastern 
capitalist. The 
place held too many 
poignant associa- 
tions for any mem- 
ber of the motion 
picture colony to 
desire it. Fred and 
Frances were a mar- 
velous host and 
hostess. 

Now Frances 
Marion is living in 
Charles Ray’s 
former residence in 

[ PLEASE TURN TO 


Charles Ray sank a small fortune in his Beverly Hills residence, PAGE 128 ] 


one of the first of the luxurious homes of the movie stars 


<li. 


the city’s smart set. Across the street is 
the Huntington Minor home, in days 
gone by the mansion that ruled the 
destiny of Southern California society. 

The Arbuckle gardens join the wide 
lawns of E. L. Doheny in Chester 
Place. On the other side is a parish 
house. A strange environment for the 
dwelling place of the film comedian who 
loved reckless parties. 

There were many stories of these 
parties long before Arbuckle had to sell 
his house on 400 row to pay lawyer’s 
fees. 

It didn’t seem that tragedy could ever 
find shelter in the beautiful hillside 


Five families knew tragedy in this 
handsome residence. Douglas 
Fairbanks, Norma Talmadge and 
Emil Jannings lived here at un- 
happy moments in their careers 
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What Would 


t “You Do 


If You Had 


Million?’ 


Anita Murray would 
rather play extra in 
pictures than 
a lead in society 


By 
Herbert Howe 


HAT would you do if you had a million? 
That question is the favorite spigot for 
dreams. Personally, I’d do just what I’m 
doing now, because if I wanted to do any- 
thing else I’d do it without the million. But not every- 
one has such a fortune in egoism; neither has everyone 
the privilege of lunching with beautiful million dollar 
extras and beautiful bankrupt stars. 

In Hollywood all the people I know are planning to 
get a million and get out. Where they will get to when 
they get out I have no idea, though I could tell them 
where to go and it would cost them nothing. 

It is with relief from this sing-song that I discover an 
individual with a million who wants to get in instead of out. 


> might have felt sorry for her the first few days seeing 
her plain and dumb among the extras, the talkative, gaudy 
henna-or-peroxide professional extras; she so obviously was 
not professional. But your sympathy would have been pre- 
sumptuous, for in a week she was one of them—talking her 
head off, she says. 

Acceptance by the extras of Hollywood is a social triumph 
compared with which the breaking through castes of India and 
Newport is like finding a speakeasy. 

Naturally, one has to be a Morrow of diplomacy, and the 
way in which Anita escapes detection in getting to her big 
roadster each evening might be compared to Lindbergh’s 
genius for evading photographers. 

She has no driver’s license and only personality has kept 
her out of jail, but she will not risk her chauffeur and town 
car for fear of losing her hard won position in extra society. 
An extra in town car with chauffeur would be targeted instantly 
for invidious remarks. 

A friend told me all this about Anita and added, “and you 
can’t get her to gossip about anybody!” 

Surely, said I, there’s a freak in our midst who must be exposed 





Bruno 


The extras accept Anita Murray as one of them and 

this, in Hollywood, is a social triumph. She’s rich, 

but hard working; she’s young, but she has poise 
and confidence 


if Peter the Hermit is to hold his position, and straightway I 
stalked her to her bungalow suite in the Ambassador Hotel. 
“Hello!” she said, spooning an orange at a luncheon table. 
‘Hello!’ I said, aiming my hat at the best corner. 
Anita continued to spoon the orange cannibalistically. 
She’s on the eighteen day diet and an orange is preferable to 
an interviewer unless, of course, you’re really a cannibal. 


AYBE it was Anita’s nonchalance that made me feel so 
much at home, maybe it was her love of food and then 
again, more probably, it was her easy humor. 

Anyhow, she reminds me far more of the good old college 
campus than do Joan Crawford or Clara Bow. There’s no 
artifice about her complexion or manner. Doesn’t need any. 
Has grey eyes like Gloria’s and upsweeping lashes unfreighted 
by mascara. Very young, still somewhat gangly, yet has the 
poise and confidence of power. 

She showed me some snapshots of herself as a kid, the 
homeliest kid I ever did see. If Anita’s beauty progresses at 
the rate it has she’ll be Miss Holly wood i in 1930. 

Most of her life has been spent in a convent in Montreal 
where she did some fine etchings and oils. With travel and 
every cultural advantage, she [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 121] 
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Lansing Brown 


LTHOUGH she has been in lots of pictures, you never * 
Y ee saw this girl on the screen until the presentation of 
‘Drag.’ She is the new Lila Lee—sophisticated, clever 
and beautiful. At twenty-four Lila, with a lifetime of experience, 
starts on a new career. On the opposite page you will find the story 
of the courageous child actress who wouldn’t be forgotten 











(CupDLES 
Grows Up 


\ By 
Katherine Albert 
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And Lila Lee swears that 
she’ll never play a sweet ga-ga 
role again 





HEY called her Cuddles, because she was such a cute, 

chubby little girl. And the name was all right, in its way, 

when she was a child in the Gus Edwards Revue. Then 

she went into pictures and they renamed her Lila Lee. 
But the curse of Cuddles still pursued her. 

On the screen Lila drank ice cream sodas, which were fattening 
and uninspiring. She looked pale and wan when the villain eyed 
her. And all the time she wanted to do the vamping. 

She was a pretty bad actress back in those early days. She 
was a bad actress but a good woman, and maybe that’s how all 
the trouble started. The producers got their adjectives mixed. 

Three things have happened to Lila simultaneously. She has 
grown up, she has made a comeback and she has turned bad. 
~ Her life was so crowded with events that it was difficult for her 

to get in any thinking. Experiences came too fast to be analyzed. 
At thirteen she discovered herself a Paramount star. At 
eighteen she was the wife of James Kirkwood and at nineteen, the 
mother of a baby son. It is just recently that she has been able 
to solve the real meaning of these happenings. 
Now, at twenty-four, she finds that she has been piling up 
experiences that serve her right royally. 
- “Tt’s like putting money in the bank,” she said. “You keep 
on doing it, week after 
week, and all ofa sud- 
den wake up to the 
fact that you have 
quite a lot stored 
away.” 

Lila has quite a lot 
stored away. She’s 
just beginning to use 





At eighteen she 

. married James 
P Kirkwood and left 
the screen to go on 

the stage. The 
marriage was a 
mistake but the 
stagetraining 

proved invaluable 

to Lila 

















Once she was a chubby little girl 
known merely as Cuddles, which was 
no name to thrust on an unsuspect- 


ing child 


it. She’s just beginning to get back of herself and find that 

she’s a person—quite a sophisticated, humorous person. 
Her comeback has already been entered in the film history 

books. It takes so little time to make history in Hollywood. 





International Newsreel 


When she discovered that she 
was Over-publicized as a star 
and that her public would have 
no more of her, she went to 
New York and found work on 
the stage. When she returned, 
Hollywood had forgotten her 
and she thought herself foolish 
to have left. 

But it was that very stage 
experience that brought her 
back to the screen when the 
talkies came into vogue. Other- 
wise she might still be an over- 
publicized failure. But when 
the microphone did become 
important and there was a de- 
mand for Lila Lee, she woke 
up to the fact that her forte 
lay, not in sweet, ga-ga roles, 
but in something more serious 
and vital. 

She overcame the Cuddles 
[PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 96] 
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Irving Berlin 


He wrote the words and You sang his lyrics of 
music of ‘‘Coquette”’ ‘‘Ramona”’ and ‘Lilac 
and ‘‘Marie’”’ Time”’ 








Con Conrad Dave Dreyer 





Think of him when you 
dance to ‘‘Rainbow 
"Round My Shoulder” 


He collects royalties on 
‘*Breakaway’’ and 
“That’s You, Baby”’ 


stward the Course 


Why Mammy’s Boys—the song-writers— 
are shouting “California, Here | Come!” 


HAT little gray home in the West is no longer for rent. 

The bird who first glorified it from a piano on West 

46th Street has moved in—with his Mammy. 

The home-cooked bacon, the sugared yams which 
his Mammy was scheduled to turn out, are also in the picture. 
Mammy, however, isn’t doing the cooking, but daily you can 
find those who write the nation’s songs gathered around tables 
in Wilson Mizner’s Brown Derby, Henry’s, and Eddie Brand- 
statter’s Montmartre. 

lor ten years they’ve been singing the warning: 
—Here I Come.” 

They’ve come,—and how! That yvearned-for Golden Gate 
has sprung a hinge in opening wide to let ’em in. And they'll 
never ask for more. 

It is now a question as to which has absorbed which. Is the 
motion picture industry a subsidiary of the music publishing 
business,—or have film producers gone into the business of 
making songs? 


“California 


O the song-writer 

himself, the question 
means nothing. All that 
matters is that he has 
never been so happy in 
his life. Never before 
were things as easy for a 
composer or lyricist as 
the present. That goes, 
financially, artistically 
and comfortably. 
Named in the order of 
importance to the song- 
writer. 

During the so-called 
“good old days,’’ the 
song-writer sweat ago- 
nies before an idea came 
for a song. There were 
comparatively few pro- 
duction writers who 
were given situations on 
which to build themes. 


3s 


The fathers of ‘‘Sonny Boy.’’ 





Henderson, Brown and DeSylva 


distance telephone from Atlantic City to Hollywood 


After writing it, the trouble of getting the song marketed 
began. If the composer or lyricist was under contract to a 
music publisher, that difficulty was easily removed. Even 
then, his work was just starting. A staff of “pluggers” were 
assigned to get the song placed. This meant personal inter- 
views with vaudeville actors, band leaders, radio entertainers, 
cabaret performers and even circus troupers. The function of 
the “ plugger”? was to convince such persons of the tremendovs 
merits contained in the new song, in order to warrant their 
learning it and placing it in their routines or repertoires. 


NDIVIDUALS in all branches of the amusement industry 

were showered with courtesies by the representatives of the 
publisher or by the song-writers. These attentions varied in 
size, according to the artist’s importance. 

Many rated only a lunch. Others were given theater tickets, 
or admissions to baseball or football games or fights. The very 
highest of the high were “cut in.” In this fashion many of 
the better known orches- 
tra leaders, black-face 
comedians, revue stars 
and vaudeville headlin- 
ers obtained a percent- 
age of royalty on a song 
featured by them. Such 
methods were (and still 
are) supposedly forbid- 
den by members of the 
Music Publishers Pro- 
tective Association. 

The taboo was (and 
still is) overcome by the 
simple expedient of nam- 
ing the singer or musi- 
cian as one of the song’s 
writers. 

Some hits of the past 
have had as many aseight 
writers named responsi- 
ble for a lyric or a 
melody. 


It was first sung over a long 
The more bands or 



















Louis Silvers Nacio Herb Brown 


Not getting poor on 
“The Wedding of the 
Painted Doll”’ 


Mammy theme song 
daddy. He wrote ‘‘Mother 
I Still Have You’”’ 











Harry Akst Fred Fischer 


He contributed ‘‘Strike 
Up the Band” to the 
‘*Hollywood Revue’”’ 


Who wrote the music of 
“Am I Blue?’’ for 
“On With the Show’”’ 


of Lin-Pan Alley 


By Jerry Hoffman 


acts using a song, the better became its commercial value, for 
it reached the ears of so many more music-buyers. If a song 
was a “‘natural,”’ the work was easier, for many performers 
would voluntarily use it. A “natural” in songwriterese is a 
number that clicks with the public the first time it is heard. 
It doesn’t require constant plugging, for its melody is whistled 
and learned easily. 


FTER he had his song with hundreds of acts, the song- 

writer’s worries were far from ended. ‘There was the job of 
keeping that song in the routine or repertoire of the performer 
as long as possible. Personal jealousies among actors or or- 
chestra leaders; a sore throat or laryngitis suffered by a singer; 
peeves at the song-writer or his firm often resulted in a song 
being taken out of an act after one or two weeks. 

There is a big difference in writing songs for motion pic- 
tures. To a song-writer there is no greater comfort than the 
knowledge that once a number is set in a movie—it s/ays in. 

The song sfuys in. To a layman, the big thing in motion 
picture exploitation of songs would 
appear the increased financial re- 
turns resulting from a_ greater 
appeal. That is a minor considera- 


ECAUSE of the tremendous in- 


“Breakaway,” “That's You, Baby” and ‘Walking With 
Susie’ had sold over 100,000 copies and records. Had Con 
Conrad, Archie Cottler and Sydney Mitchell written those 
songs for a theatrical production or just as popular numbers, 
it would take the time for the show to play over the entire 
country or the acts using them to appear in the same territories 
to produce results probably not as good. 


HE first song written for a motion picture, to be sung as 

part of the film’s action, was ** Mother I Still Have You,” 
in “The Jazz Singer.” It was written by Louis Silvers and 
Al Jolson, who sang it. Had the number or the picture been 
released a year later, its sheet music sale would have been 
from 300,000 to 500,000 copies instead of 30,000. The reason 
for this small number of sales, even with Jolson singing it, was 
the few theaters equipped for sound at the time of the picture’s 
release. Incidentally, Louis Silvers may be termed the advance 
guard of the song-writers now flooding Hollywood. He was 
the first to establish permanent residence in the film colony 
under the new era. He came with 
Jolson, with whom he has been 
associated for seventeen years in 
the theater, conducting the orches- 


tion to the professional writer. The 
star who sang it originally may have 
paralyzed vocal chords a week 
later; the song-writer may say the 
nastiest things about the star’s 
mother or wife. But regardless of 
what happens—once that picture 
is released, the song is JN. 


ITHIN a month of a film’s re- 

lease, the average motion pic- 

ture song with commercial possibil- 

ities will sell from 100,000 to 500,000 

copies, plus an equal number of 

records. Formerly, the average 

good number, with very rare in- 

stances, would be fortunate to sell 
30,000 copies in three months. 

For example: Last June, the 


‘Fox Follies” opened in fifty-seven 
cities over the entire country on 
the same date. Within three weeks, 


terest of its readers in theme 
songs of motion pictures, PHOTO- 
PLAY will inaugurate a new service 


department. Beginning in the Oc- . 


tober issue, PHOTOPLAY will review 
phonograph and piano records of 
the music used in screen produc- 
tions, so that you may know where 
to obtain recordings of your favorite 
songs. 


PHOTOPLAY is the first national 
publication to give its readers a spe- 
cialized music service, and its music 
reviews will be up to the high stand- 
ard maintained by its Shadow Stage. 





tras for all Jolson shows. 

However, the possibilities shown 
by “Mother I Still Have You” 
caused motion picture producers 
to realize that here was an element 
worth considering. It was further 
impressed a vear later when “ Sonny 
Boy” swept the country as one of 
the greatest selling hits in the 
history of popular music. 


“QONNY BOY” may or may not 

have been a “‘natural.”” It was 
played and sung often enough dur- 
ing the course of “The Singing 
Fool” to stamp it indelibly on the 
minds of its hearers. Incidentally, 
the method of its creation is one of 
those freak tales which eventually 
will come to be regarded as a choice 
bit of fiction. But it’s true. 

[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 94 ] 
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LICE WHITE, in a futuristic setting, is a girl followed by two 

shadows. One is a talkie shadow and the other is silent. First 

National is surrounding Alice with plenty of singing and dancing 
in her musical film, ‘‘ Broadway Babies’”’ 
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Meet Maurice Chevalier, 
Unofficial Envoy 
of France 


By Dorothy Spensley 


ADAME Chevalier walked across the room with 

Adolphe tugging on leash. 

M. Chevalier watched her reflectively. 

Adolphe is as proud a wire-haired terrier as ever 
thrust his nose aristocratically aloft, and has to be taken out 
for air occasionally. 

“Adolphe Menjou gives us Adolphe,” Chevalier beams. 
On the wall of the dressing room is a thumbtacked picture of 
Charles Chaplin. ‘‘To Maurice from Charlie,” it says, and 
an autographed photograph of Jesse Lasky, to whom Chevalier 
is contracted. On the desk are leather-framed pictures of 
Mary and Douglas Fairbanks, Joan and Douglas, Jr., and a 
small drawing of Madame Chevalier. 

Over all, though, is Jesse 
Lasky. Some consider tnis 
a mark of diplomacy. But 
they do not know Cheva- 
lier. It is a gesture of devo- 
tion. It was Jesse Lasky 
who discovered him and in 
twenty-four hours signed 
him to American pictures. 

In France they call him 
the Idol of Paris. In 
America they call him the 
Idol of Seattle or Louis- 
ville or Hoboken or Jersey 


Monsieur and Madame 
Chevalier in a pretty 
domestic scene in their 
Hollywood hut. The 
beautiful dark eyed 
missus is a prominent 
French musical comedy 
actress in her own right 








Put on your smoked glasses, for here is that mil- 

lion dollar Maurice Chevalier smile, which made 

that French singing comedian the Pet of Paris 
and the Honey of Hollywood 


City or wherever “Innocents of Paris,” a really bad picture, 
is playing. 

The publicity department is responsible for that. Responsi- 
ble for sending out copy that is easily transferable from theater 
manager to small or large town paper. 


T is all very confusing, this thing of fame. It is all very 

confusing, this thing that makes idols. That makes people 
shriek and yell and scream and stamp when one slim man 
with full lower lip and tight upper, with glistening teeth and 
flashing smile, with snapping fingers and syncopated limbs, 
with a blue-eyed wink and brown hair, comes strutting out. 

It is all very confusing until you meet Maurice Chevalier, 
and then you understand 
everything. You under- 
stand personal magne- 
tism, mob adoration, 
gloves split from applause, 
fan worship, the supreme 
ability—the genius—that 
lifted itself above a worth- 
less first picture and made 
him an ascending Ameri- 
can idol. 

You understand Cheva- 
lier as he sits groping for 
modest words to explain 
just how the French pub- 
lic feels about him; just 
how he cannot desert them 
permanently for perhaps 
greater glory on the 
American screen. 

His wish is to make 
three pictures a year, one 
in Hollywood, one in New 
[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 90] 
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OLLYWOOD — 


voung feller. Take the stars to parties. Be the Steady 
Preside at their tea- 


Bs chance for eligible men in Hollywood! Come West, 


Flame. Fill up their date books. 
tables. 

The picture gals are starved for romance. 

Hollywood is a manless town. 

Let’s look the situation squarely in the face. Let’s get out 
the magnifying glass and the forceps. Lay the false moustache 
and the poison bottle on the table there. Let me have a bit of 
twine and an old skate strap. That will do very nicely, thank 
you. 

Now, in the first place, where are all the men in Hollywood? 

Yes, yes, I know, a lot of them are at Aileen Pringle’s, 
playing dominoes. But they can’t all get in her house, much as 
they want to. 

Where are the rest? They don’t become hermits. They 
don’t commit suicide. They don’t go in for arson and wake up 
in jail. 

Then why do these picture gals lean wanly on their chins and 
sigh for romance? 

It’s as easy to find a young man with enough money to spend 
and an inclination to spend it as it is to discover a rich man who 
WANTS to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 


ERTAIN blades and ladies are coupled together like freight 

cars, only more permanently. Certain names just go to- 
gether. The Smith brothers, Joan and Doug, Wells and Fargo, 
Gary and Lupe, Trade and Mark, Sue and Nick, Bebe and Ben, 
Hope and Charity, Jimmie and Myrna, Olive and George, ice 
cream and cake, Charlie and Virginia. You know what I mean. 
However, this permanent mating doesn’t help the love-lorn 
gals of the village. 

Let’s consider the matter with due seriousness. 

Here are the unattached young men: Matty Kemp, Buddy 
Rogers, Nils Asther, Grant Withers, William Collier, Jr., Hugh 
Trevor, Johnny Hines, Tom Tyler, Pat Rooney III, Ramon 
Novarro, Billy Haines, Walter Byron, Hugh Allen, William 
Bakewell, Larry Kent—I can’t, for the life of me, think of 
another. 

But the girls! Oi, here you have a list like a ship. Betty 
Bronson, Josephine Dunn, Mary Brian, Alice and Marceline 
Day, June Collyer, Gwen Lee, Sally Eilers, Raquel Torres, 


ow 


By Katherine Albert 


Anita Page, Lois Moran, Barbara Kent, Alberta Vaughn, Lois 
Wilson, Mary McAllister, Loretta and Polly Ann Young, 
Helene Costello, Renee Adoree, Sharon Lynn, Alice White and 
more—oh, countless thousands more! 

These gals appear at an occasional first night, at the local ice 
cream parlor, at the important party with one man or another. 
Maybe an affair is rumored and then it’s flat as a pancake. 


OR are all the young men I’ve named eligible, in the strict 

sense of the word. Nils Asther, as melancholy as a Swedish 
herring and about as animated as the Rock of Gibraltar, has no 
use for the average woman. He is not one to flit (fancy Nils 
flitting) from flower to flower, as we of the old school laughingly 
say. 
Johnny Hines, Pat Rooney ITI, Billy Haines and Billy Bake- 
well are a trifle too smart cracking for the languorous ladies of 
filmdom who crave romance in a large way. Fun is fun, but 
it’s better in vaudeville than under a California moon. 

Hugh Trevor, having paid court at the mansion of La Belle 
Pringle, finds that other women pale in comparison. The re- 
markable Aileen graces a Tia Juana bar or a theosophical 
institute with equal gusto. It rather takes the edge off. 

Novarro can’t be pried away from his little theater, his music 
and his Europe. Walter Byron is so English that the girls 
don’t know if he’s asking them over to tea or if he’s just asking 
them over. 

You don’t see very much of Hugh Allen, Tom Tyler, Larry 
Kent and Buster Collier these days. So that leaves, of all that 
formidable group, only Matty Kemp, Buddy Rogers, Grant 
Withers. 

Matty was once engaged to Sally Eilers. It was the first love 
for both. Then Sally broke her engagement and allowed the 
third finger of her left hand to be encircled by a ring that 
William Hawks bought. But now, so they say, thering is about to 
find a good home with Marceline Day. It hasn’t happened yet. 
In the meantime, Sally is occasionally seen with Matty. But 
Matty beaus ’em all around. 

Grant Withers came to Hollywood as a hero of the Pueblo 
flood. A hero isa hero whether he did anything or not. Grant’s 


Wanted: Single Men with New York Man- 
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Illustration by 
RUSSELL PATTERSON 


specialty seems to be those girl friends who look abstracted if 
any event prior to 1907 is mentioned. 

Buddy is a gay blade. He’s been reported engaged to Claire 
Windsor, Mary Brian, June Collyer—but it doesn’t seem to 
stop his solitary cornet lessons. 

Now you might include Harry Crocker, except that he’s too 
busy being gag man for Marion Davies’ parties. So there you 
are. Don’t come to Hollywood, girls, looking fora man. Get 
’em and bring ’em if you’re determined to come to the colony. 

This problem is more acute than what to do with a bum 
larynx that won’t say ““mammy” when it sees a microphone. 

You might think that the situation doesn’t exist. You might 
accuse me of making this up just to amuse myself. I assure you 
that it doesn’t amuse me. Haven’t I heard Josephine Dunn cry 
to the heavens for a steady flame? And Gwen Lee moan at the 
sad fate that leaves her as boyfriendless as a slice of cinnamon 
toast? Renee Adoree has a yen to find some nice bozo to take 
her places and do things for her. 


UT where are the men to be found? In the first place, there 

are more women thanmen. More girls think they have a 
chance in Hollywood than boys. And, in the second place, the 
men who are in Hollywood are surfeited with beauty. No- 
where in the world are there so many eligible, attractive, well 
dressed, smiling young women. Beauty is as dull as sin. 

Everywhere you look you see gorgeous blonde heads. Deep 
black eyes. Velvet skins. Alabaster shoulders. By all the 
gods, Laura Jean Libby in a former incarnation visited Holly- 
wood and found her adjectives. Thus the men become in- 
different, selfish. They go ham actor. 

Picture, if you can, the typical Hollywood man. Hesits upon 
a large throne of his own making. It is gilded with his own 
imagination. He is as supercilious as a hotel clerk. And his 
attitude is that of “‘Why shouldn’t these dames pay for their 
own meals? I’m taking ’em out. They’ve got a chance to look 
at me through seven courses.” He walks the boulevards and 
accepts, as his just due, the adoring glances cast his way. 
Hasn’t he a perfect profile? 

Isn’t that enough to satisfy the most exacting damsel? 


ners by Lonely Stars—No Actors Need Apply 


anless Lown 


And the actresses have a fine contempt for their fellow 
actors. Deep, deepintheir heartsthey hatethem. Yet they can’t 
lower themselves by appearing socially with any lesser lights. 

Now, here’s where the visitor within the gates comes in. 
There’s nothing romantic about being kissed by a man who has 
just kissed you all day in front of a camera. 

The girls meet the Eastern trains like flappers meet fleets. 
They’re looking for any young man with a million dollars. Or 
any young man on expense account. Or any young man 
with a nice manner. Or just any young man. 


HERE are now in Hollywood four foreign gentlemen, known 

as the four Spanish boys. One of them, it seems, is a big 
beet sugar daddy. Literally. He owns sugar, lots of it, in Cuba. 
The rest of them are equally well sugared. Nobody knows 
exactly what they want of the film colony. But they entertain 
the picture gals. 

They arrive in great style at Montmartre. There is a 
general air of sprucing up. Thousands of powder puffs scamper 
across thousands of noses. And the girls, loitering over their 
coffee, hoping that something will happen, say in very much the 
musical comedy manner, ‘‘ The Spaniards, the Spaniards,” and 
they almost add the accepted tra-la. 

The big butter and egger, Townsend Netcher, cut aswathfor 
quite a while in Hollywood until Constance Talmadge decided 
that he was no good running around loose and attached him. 
They are married now. 


CERTAIN personable young man from New York came to 

Hollywood to represent a well known advertising company. 
His expense account was unlimited. Word of this spread among 
the gals. He has more dates than he can keep, because he has 
New York manners. 

The picture men, bored with beauty, as I’ve said, forget 
those little details which Elinor Glyn says every woman loves. 
They forget to send flowers, to provide cigarettes, to order a 
meal properly. And that’s where the out-of-towner excels. 

But the out-of-towner goes away eventually, leaving the 
situation exactly as it was. And Hollywood remains a manless 
town. 

But there is a nice code of ethics among the girls. Knowing 
how hard they are to get, the [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 108 } 








Herb’s Three Paying Guests 





Rex Ingram—“‘A fine artist and 

a striking individual. There 

was no need to fictionize. The 
copy just rolled off’’ 


Mabel Normand —‘“‘I never 

dared write the truth about 

Mabel because it would only 
be credible in fiction”’ 


Ramon Novarro —‘‘Ramon is 

the only friend I’ve ever had 

who could sing while he shaves 
but doesn’t”’ 


onfessions of 2 Press Agent 


By 
Herbert Howe 


OW that stars are boisterously confessing their loves 
and lives like sinners getting religion from Aimee, 
I feel their press agents should go do likewise. . . . 
It’s the only job left them. 

As an old offender who has reformed (Hallelujah!) let me 
be Horrible Example A and lead the sinners to the platform 
with howls of conscience. 

I glowed to the compliment of Fannie Hurst when she said 
she thought it took more imagination to build a stellar charac- 
ter around some wop waiter than to write fiction such as hers. 

It pains my vanity to confess the truth: Believe me, Fannie, 
if press agents had the imagination you imagine there would 
be such an over-supply of literature that Mr. Hoover would 
have to devise an Authors’ Relief Bill. 

Recently in PHotropiay I referred to an old friend whom 
I used to hear sing while he shaved, with the only tributes 
being raps on the wall of the adjoining apartment: imagine 
my surprise to hear him tweet from the screen a veritable 
chickadee. 

Imagine more my surprise at a downpour of letters asking 
if Ramon Novarro really had a double for his voice in ‘‘ The 
Pagan,” the assumption being, I suppose, that I never had 
another friend. The truth is Ramon is the only friend I’ve 
ever had who could sing while he shaves but doesn’t. 

He prefers Parsifal .to the Barber of Seville. 

As one whose faith was equal to tasting bootleg licker before 
Mr. Hoover made it unfashionable, I would suppose that in 
view of all the stories printed of Ramon’s talent he would be 


An old offender reforms and sends 
a message of honesty to other 


young men 


above suspicion. But the public seems to feel that all stories 
about stars come from publicity men and that all publicity 
men are imaginative geniuses. 

Anyhow, Ramon did and does sing ‘“‘ The Pagan Love Song” 
and doubtless could make a lot of money on the side doubling 
for his colleagues who would be mocking birds. 


i publicity for the Rex Ingram company in Africa for 
“The Arab.”’ On the boat on the way home Rex got woefully 
conscientious (his stomach hurt him), and remarked that he 
was beginning to believe his own press agent and that that 
was fatal. 

It was complimentary to my genius, but I never wrote any- 
thing about Rex that I didn’t believe, and a saner man than 
he would have resented some of it. A fine artist, a striking 
individual, there was no need to fictionize. The copy just 
rolled off. And if there is anything I appreciate it is rolling 
copy; with most subjects I find it jelling. 

Of the dozen stars I’ve done publicity for in the past not 
one ever wanted gilding. They all thought they were swell 
just as they were. 

We know that honesty pays, for George Washington was 
elected because he told his father he hewed the cherry tree. 
(Incidentally, it was not his press agent’s yarn but his own 
confession, hence not to be trusted implicitly). 

I wrote so much about Pola Negri that I was suspected of 
being her press agent. Ah, cynic world, that believes no 
longer in chivalry! One lady did [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 133] 


About the inspiring and lucrative art of in- 
terpreting a star to the press 
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Delp John McCormack 


Select His Movietone 


Songs 


Vote for your ten 
favorites on the 
ballot below 


HAT songs do you want to hear 
John McCormack sing in his Fox 
Movietone production? 

That is a question uppermost in the minds 
of Fox Films executives. The beloved Irish 
tenor has become so thoroughly established 
as an Americgn institution that all music 
lovers are familiar with his repertoire. 

McCormack will sing ten songs in the 
Movietone production about to begin shoot- 
ing and microphoning in Ireland, with Frank 
Borzage directing. 

In the ballot below, you will find a list of 
McCormack’s best loved songs. Check your 
ten favorites. In the blank spaces you may 
write in any of McCormack’s songs which 
may have been omitted from the list. 

Mail your ballot to John McCormack 
Picture Director, Fox Studio, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


John McCormack 








Fox Studio 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


To John McCormack Picture Director 


I suggest that John McCormack sing the ten songs designated: 





[_] Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms [_] At Dawning 


{_] Beneath the Moon of Lombardy 





{_] The Harp That Once Through Tara’s Halls |] Macushla 


[_] Little Mother of Mine 





[_] Silver Threads Among the Gold 


[_] The Rosary 


[_] Wearing of the Green 





[W When Irish Eyes Are Smiling 


[_] Ave Maria 


[_] Kathleen Mavourneen 





[_] When You and I Were Young, Maggie 


[| Mother Machree 


[_] Dear Love, Remember Me 





[_] That Tumble-down Shack in Athlone 


-] Roses of Picardy 


[_] I Hear You Calling Me 





[_] Somewhere a Voice Is Calling 


(A Moonlight and Roses 


[_] My Wild Irish Rose 








[_] Serenade (Softly Through the Night) 


[_] Dear Old Pal of Mine 
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EFORE anyone could reach him, Johnny’s father had 

skinned down from the rafters and gathered his son in his 

arms. So light a small burden! So white and pinched a 
little face! 
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His mother rechristened B y 


The EDINGTONS 


him Marion Glendenning 
and taught him it was 
vulgar for boys to fight 


| ather 
Knows 





To his father he was al- 
ways Johnny Brown, a 
real kid and not the 
“little prince of pictures”’ 


Illustrated by 


HEN Johnny’s father went to the 

hospital to see his first-born, he had 

difficulty in keeping himself from grinning fatu- 

ously, for there was a strange and effulgent swelling 
inside him. He felt like he used to in church, at Christmas time. 
He felt set apart, someway, and a little scared. 

Of course he knew that Johnny’s mother had wanted a girl, 
and that she had set her heart on calling her Patricia . . . such 
un elegant-sounding name, implying wealth, and position. If 
he had thought that Johnny’s mother still cared what sex their 
first-born happened to be, after she had felt its funny, little 
fuzzy head, he would not have suggested that she call it ’Pat— 
short for Patricia. Johnny’s mother had not thought it funny. 
Instead she had snapped peevishly. 

“Call him Johnny... call him anything ...I don’t 
care!” : 

The way she said “Johnny” made Johnny’s father think of a 
stray puppy. He felt like patting the baby’s small head, with a 
protective, sorry feeling. 

And so, from the day of his birth, Johnny’s parents were of 
two minds concerning him. His father’s lips were closed 
straight away by the doctor, warning that his mother’s heart 
had been strained by the birth, and that a shock might kill her. 

Johnny’s father put a wall about his own heart. He went on 
earning the living, leaving Johnny to his mother’s care. Some- 
times he thought Johnny might be dead when he got home. 
He knew that babies do swallow pins, and fall downstairs, if 
they are not watched, when mothers sit absorbed in novels. 
But miraculously Johnny lived on, and miraculously, out of his 
eee, and colicky infancy, came a wistfully beautiful little 

oy. 


HEN this beauty came to his mother’s eyes, she changed in 
her attitude. From whatshe had been, she became the most 
careful of mothers. Johnny’s small head was brushed until it 
fluffed into a mass of shining curls. She stopped calling him 
Johnny, and one night when his father greeted him as usual— 
“Well, how’s Johnny boy?” 
She exclaimed impatiently, 
“Don’t call him Johnny! I hate that name! Such a com- 
mon, ordinary name! I have renamed him Marion!” 
“That sounds like a girl’s name!” protested Johnny’s father 
instantly. 
“Men are named that, too. He’s going to be Marion Glen- 
denning, and he’s going to have his name in fan magazines, and 


C. A. Bryson 


over theaters ... and have his own dressing 
room .. . and contracts!” 

She spoke dreamily, her eyes looking into some picture of her 
own. When Johnny’s father made an explosive sound of wrath, 
she turned pale, and pressed her heart, but repeated with weak- 
voiced tenacity: 

“Yes .. . Marion Glendenning!” 

** Marion Glendenning!”’ he mimicked disgustedly. “‘ That’s a 
hell of a name! How do you get that way? What’s the idea? 
Ain’t my name good enough? It’s the name you married me bv, 
and by God it’s the name my kid was born under! He was born 
Brown, and Brown he’s going to die!” 


OHNNY’S mother shivered away from him in distaste. 
“Do you have to shout and curse?” she asked scornfully. 
“Tf you’d behave like a gentleman, I’d explain to you!” 

“T don’t know anything about behaving like a gentleman, 
and I don’t want to. I’m trying to act like a man. Go ahead 
and explain, but it’ll take a damn lot of explaining to get that 
fool name over to me!” 

“‘T guess you must be blind. If you weren’t I wouldn’t have 
to tell you why. Marion was made for pictures! Everyone else 
sees it. They all tell me I’m silly to let you stand in his way 

. and I have to takeit from them . . . how you, his father, 
working right there in the studio, won’t lift a hand to better 
your own child.” 

The man went suddenly, coldly calm. 

“Let me get you straight,” he said quietly. ‘Are you trying 
to get me to say you can put Johnny in pictures?” 

“Yes, Iam,” she said, meeting his cold eyes defiantly. 

“Well, it won’t do youany good. You know how I feel about 
kids in pictures. I’ve seen a lot of ’em. D’you think I want 
my kid going to a sanitarium with a nervous breakdown? D’you 
think I want him to be wise to everything in the world... 
spoiled and petted and pampered, before he’s got a chance to 
know what life means, or what it’s all about? Not by a damned 
sight! He’s going to grow up like a normal kid. He’s going to 
go to public schools. He’s going to get his face dirty, and his 
shirt torn off him. He’s going to be real. He’s not going to be 
a spineless, egotistical little snob! If he wants to go into 
pictures after he’sthroughhigh,I don’t care. Heought toknow 
hisown mind by that time,and hecan make alot of money, and get 
a lot of good things out of life from the openings he getsina stidio. 
But I’m going to let Aim decide when he’s old enough to know 
what he’s doing!” [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 112] 


A different sort of movie story by the authors 
of “‘The Studio Murder Mystery’’ 
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‘*Home, Francois,’’ says Mary Duncan to her footman. The 

wax figure who lends an air to Miss Duncan’s motor needs 

neither salary nor uniforms and he’ll work twenty-four 
hours a day. It’s the Hollywood Gag of the Month 


I wonder if George Bancroft’s kids 
Have hand grenades for toys, 
And find in nitroglycerin 
Their greatest childhood joys? 
And do they, leaping bright from bed, 
Fill nursie full of red hot lead? 


NE of the most amazing episodes in the life of Hollywood is the discovery 

of Bebe Daniels. When all the microphone excitement hit the village, 
Bebe found herself without a Paramount contract. A few months later she 
signed to sing the name role in “Rio Rita’ for RKO. She had never sung 
before. She has had lessons for only two and a half months. She took but 
one piano lesson when she was a child, but gave it up because the teacher 
would not let her play by ear. 

It’s just one of those strange things for which there is no accounting. She 
seems to have a natural ear. 

‘“‘T don’t know a whole note from a sixteenth,” she said. “‘ And I’m afraid, 
afraid that this will leave me as quickly as it came.” 

She sang for Tierney, author of ‘‘ Rio Rita,’’ and John Boles the other day. 
John threw up his hands. ‘“‘What’s the use?” he wailed, ‘‘what’s the use of 
my studying and practicing when an untrained person sings like that?” 

Bebe has her instructor sing a song for her three or four times and she has 
it note for note. And that’s gospel truth! 


AY McAVOY and Maurice Cleary were united in the holy bonds of 

matrimony to the tune of grinding cameras and loud speakers. Outside, 
on the.steps of the Church of the Good Shepherd, the camera men had sta- 
tioned themselves long before the ceremony began and a microphone was 
nearby so that the public might hear what the stars had to say about the 
wedding. 

Oh, it had all the publicity tricks of a premiere performance. 

True to movie convention, Gertrude Olmstead was one of the bridesmaids. 
The others were Mildred Davis Lloyd, Helen Ferguson, Gloria Hope, Edith 
and Irene Mayer. -Lois Wilson was maid of honor. 

May looked charming in conventional white satin and long veil. Her name 
will go down in the annals of nuptial history. She was, to my knowledge, the 
first bride to answer “‘I do” so that the entire congregation could hear. 
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By Cal 


LIVE BROOK has just returned 

from England where he conferred 
with Galsworthy about ‘ Escape,” 
which he is to make into a talkie. 
His experiences were many and 
varied. 

The English reporters (only they’re 
called journalists) met him on the 
ship and fired a hundred questions 
at him about Hollywood. Clive ex- 
plained gently but firmly that he’d 
lived in the film capital many years 
and had never attended an orgy. 
The next day the papers carried the 
headlines, ‘‘Hollywood Is Dull 
Place.” 

That evening he made a personal 
appearance at one of the theaters. 
The crowds mobbed him as he tried 
to slip out the stage entrance. 

At last his friend, Douglas Furber, 
hailed a taxicab. The driver looked 





Look closely, ladies and gentle- 
men, and you will see ‘‘Buddy”’ 
Rogers under the make-up. 
‘*Buddy”’ is up to some new tricks 
in ‘‘Illusion”’ 
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York 


at the crowd who were swarming 
about Brook with their autograph 
books. 

He jerked a finger in his direction, 
**Wot’s all the excitement? Who the 
ell is ’e?” 

“That,” said Douglas Furber, 
grandly, “is the Duke of York!” 


"THIS is Hollywood's biggest 
guffaw of the moment. 

A well-known producer, fa- 
mous for his bad and moth-eaten 
jokes, was telling one of his old- 
est and worst at a morning con- 
ference not long ago. 

When he finished he waited 
for the usual laugh, and got it— 
from nineteen of the twenty 
young men in the big room. 

The producer glared at the 
one youth who sat silent. 





The newest in slumber suits, being 
worn by Jean Arthur. These 
pajamas are of flesh-colored lace 
with satin bands and decorated 

with flowers 





Handing him Hamlet’s Soliloquy on a platter. Under the 

direction of Alan Crosland, John Barrymore made a disc 

performance of his greatest Shakespearean scene as a ¢ift 
to posterity, to say nothing of the girls of today 


‘‘What’s the matter?” he asked the lad. “Don’t you think that’s funny?” 
“No, I don’t,’”’ said the boy, “and I don’t have to laugh, anyway. I’m 
quitting Saturday!’’ 


ORMA SHEARER tells this one on herself. 

In her party at the opening of “‘The Trial of Mary Dugan” was Ina 
Claire, the new Mrs. John Gilbert. At the close of the performance a gushing 
person of feminine persuasion rushed up to Miss Claire. 

“Oh,” she gasped, all hot and bothered, “yvou’re Ina Claire. I think vou 
ure marvelous. Are you going to do ‘The Last of Mrs. Cheyney’ for the films?” 

‘““No,”’ Miss Claire replied. ‘‘ My friend, Norma Shearer, will play in that.” 

‘* How nice,’ exclaimed the stranger, not at a loss for words. ‘* Miss Shearer, 
why don’t you get Miss Claire to show you how to do it?” 


HE off-screen romance of Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell causes as 

much interest in Hollywood as it does to the fans the country over. Their 

liking for one another has been a sort of on-again-off-again-Finnegan affair. 

Apparently they were in love at the time of ‘Seventh Heaven,” and then, 

a little later, Charlie became engaged to the cool and collected Virginia Valli. 

Recently Janet announced her engagement to Lydell Peck, a young San 
Franciscan. 

Those who should know sav that Janet and Charlie had wished to, attend 
together the opening of ‘‘ Four Devils,”’ in which the little actress is starred. 
The best compromise was a party in which fiancees were included, a rather 
typical Hollywood compromise. 

In this village of many “busted” romances, people are sitting back and 
preparing themselves for a probable exchange of engagement rings. 


F for nothing else Carmel Myers’ name will go down in history as one of 

the few picture gals who knows how to behave at her own wedding. If you 
had witnessed some of the three ring circuses that pass as weddings in Holly- 
wood, you’d know how amazing it was: 

That she invited only her real friends (most film brides use the telephone 
book as their guest list). 

That, having been married once before, she wore creme instead of white 
(most divorcées use flowing veils). 

That her every move was dignified and exactly as it should have been. 
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Helen Morgan, the girl who made the piano famous, 

makes her first full length talkie. It is called 

‘‘Applause.’’ Before she became a night club star, 

Miss Morgan played in ‘‘Six Cylinder Love,’’ and 

fled from the silent studios to make a reputation as 
a sob singer 


Incidentally, Ralph Blum, a Los Angeles lawyer, was the 
groom and the ceremony was the first one performed in the 
new B’nai B’rith Temple. 


How droll the early movie days 
When prize fight films were duller! 
Now grunts are shot in M ovietone— 
Black eyes in Technicolor! 


OT even a shining new Packard roadster could keep: 


Betty Bronson in Hollywood this summer. Although she 
was under consideration for the réle of Bianca in “‘ The Taming 
of the Shrew,” Betty has sailed for England to be on hand 
for the graduation ceremonies at Oxford University. 

The particular attraction is a young American who gets his 
sheepskin this year. Last spring the boy came to Hollywood 
to see Betty during his mid-term vacation, and gave our town 
an authentic glimpse of an English collegiate. It is beginning 
to look serious, and there may be a Mr. Betty Bronson soon. 

After her stay in England, Betty will spend some time on 
the Lido. She was accompanied by her brother, an under- 
graduate at Stanford University. 


AS the Love luck turned? 
Little Bessie Love got pretty badly cracked up in an 

automobile accident not long ago. 

There was the matter of a long cut over one of those Lovely 
eyes, but surgeons reported that it will not leave any scar. 

This grief, right on top of the great Bessie Love hit in 
“Broadway Melody,” with a grand future seemingly in the 
bag. Let’s hope that wreck was just an interlude of bad 
breaks in the happy succession of Love hits. No little girl in 
pictures more deserves the best. 


LTHOUGH it may be a very quiet affair, quiet perhaps 

to the extent of being secret, it is possible that Sue Carol 

and Nick Stuart will be married soon. Sue has been rushed 

by almost every eligible man in Hollywood but she has had 
eyes only for Nick. 

There is nothing to stand in the way of the marriage. Sue’s 

divorce from her first husband is now final. He was married 
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And still the stage stars descend on Holly- 
wood. Mary Eaton arrived with her dog, 
her parrot and her director, Millard Webb. 
Mr. Webb is also her fiancé. Miss Eaton will 
be the premiere blonde in ‘‘Glorifying the 
American Girl.’’ Miss Eaton and Mr. 
Webb first met while they were filming 
“The Cocoanuts”’ 





nternational Newsreel 


again a few months ago. Chicago papers carried headlines 
saying Sue Carol’s husband marries again. Scarcely what one 
would consider welcome publicity by Sue’s successor. 


iVELYN BRENT had just signed her starring contract 
with Paramount. Bill Powell clutched her warmly by 
the hand and said, with a choke in his microphone voice, 
“Congratulations, Betty. Isn’t it marvelous to be a star? 
Think of all the advantages. Now you can ride in Shriners’ 
parades.” 


AMON NOVARRO has a complaint to register against 

PHOTOPLAY. It seems that we told about his traveling 
through Europe incognito by wearing a pair of dark glasses. 
Since then every man with eye trouble who has set foot on 
the Continent has been under suspicion. And Ramon, himself, 
was recoznized everywhere he went when he was abroad this 
time just because he wore dark glasses. 

He tried growing a beard when he went to Berlin. But the 
Berliners pierced the disguise. After much thought he hit 
upon an excellent plan. He threw away the dark glasses and 
shaved off the false whiskers and went about Europe as 
Ramon Novarro and nobody recognized him. 


OU and I will never know whether it’s cause and effect or 
effect and cause. Anyhow, here are the newest develop- 
ments in the life of Dolores del Rio. 

Hollywood felt sure (as Hollywood usually does) that the 
Mexican beauty would marry her director, Edwin Carewe. 
But she didn’t. Catewe married his divorced wife. Mary 
Aiken, instead. 
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A new ‘‘best dressed woman”’ for Hollywood. 
Irene Bordoni arrived with scores of trunks 
and a half-dozen servants, to give the 
natives something to talk about. With her 


are Robert North, Galen Bogue and Clar- 

ence Badger—all of her production staff. 

The clothes are French, so is the accent, 
and so—oddly enough—is Miss Bordoni 


Does Dolores care a snap of her castanets? Not much. 
There’s one of those red hot romances afoot with del Rio and 
Roland Drew, her leading man. They go about getting seen 
at all the places where people get seen. 

Incidentally, Miss del Rio is looking for a director. 
has given up the task. 


Carewe 


hs bagpipe yt the first of the dog stars, is dead at the 
ripe old age of thirteen years. He retired from the screen 
several months ago on account of ill health. He is survived by 
his blonde wife, Lady Jule, and numerous children, scattered 
throughout the country. Burial services were private. 


Some day Strongheart, dead and gone, 
Gnawing at a heavenly bone, 

Will hear wuffing at the gate, 

And his ears will stand up straight. 
“Hey!” he'll snap. ‘Go let him in! 
Barks to me like Rin-Tin-Tin. 

Ah there, Rinty. How and where 

Are those human saps down there?” 


F, after seeing all these weepy pictures, you have a tear or 

two left, save them for Walter Byron. 

The young Englishman was signed by Sam Goldwyn over 
a year ago to be Vilma Banky’s leading man. He made one 
picture with her, ‘‘The Awakening.’’ He was good. Flappers 
wrote fan letters to him. Gloria Swanson saw him and picked 
him as her leading man. Joyously, he persuaded Goldwyn to 
loan him. 

Last August the first scenes of “Queen Kelly” were made. 













Joan Crawford wears a tattooed sweater, decorated 
all over with the best examples of collegiate wit and 


art. The heart dedicated to Dodo is a pictorial 

warning that all of Joan’s more serious thoughts are 

centered upon Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., which is the 
way a young bride should feel 


And then, a few months ago, things happened. The Swanson 
picture is now shelved. Odds are even on whether it will be 
released or not. But in the meantime Walter has missed 
several good opportunities and there are now no plans for him 
at all. 


UT Al Jolson in any place or circumstance and he'll sing 

“Mammy!” He'll dash it off to the tune of many thousands 
of dollars. But his brother, Harry, it appears, is only Al 
Jolson’s brother. Universal found that out when they signed 
him, gave him several tests and bought off his contract. 


HIS is the story of Gene Markey’s black eye. 
And it goes to prove, little kiddies, that whatever else 
you jump at, you mustn’t jump at conclusions. 

Marion Davies had a party. Gene, the erstwhile fiancé of 
Ina Claire, arrived with Ruth Taylor. A few minutes later 
Ina and Jack Gilbert arrived. Ina introduced her husband to 
Markey. It was rather a strain. 

A few minutes after that Gene went into another room just 
as somebody was going out. Gene actually, honestly collided 
with the door. And there wasn’t any raw beefsteak handy, 
so the eye swelled and darkened. 

What did Hollywood say? Dunt esk! What does Hollywood 
alwavs say at a moment like that? Fortunately for both 
Gene and Jack there were witnesses. 


BAYARD VEILLER, the playwright, came forth with the 
announcement that talking pictures would make 
English the universal language. 
‘‘What will some of the producers do?” queried one of 
the local smartcrackers. 


AULINE GARON was lunching with an acquaintance at 

the Brown Derby. Lowell Sherman greeted the friend and 
came over to the table. 

In all innocence the third party turned to Pauline and said, 
“My dear, have you ever met Mr. Sherman?” 

“T don’t know whether or not I’ve been formally intro- 
duced,” said Pauline, ‘‘but I was married to him for a couple 
of years.” [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 76 | 
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FLow to Write A 


Elderly Savant Visits Great Film 


HE manufacture of theme songs for motion pictures, 
my latest statistics prove, is now the third largest in- 
dustry in the United States, being led only by pretzel- 
bending and pickle-warting. 

The manufacture of whip-lash tassels is now, according to 
my figures, a poor fourth, while the antimacassar and what-not 
industries are practically nowhere—except, of course, in the 
dictionary. 

You are all familiar, no doubt, with the thousands of im- 
mortal theme songs already ground out to accompany our 
present day films. Among those already historic are, “‘I Love 
You Because I Love You, So Why Do I Love You?” “ Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe, I Love You” and “‘ Pathe News 
Weekly, No. 142, 1928, I Love You.” 

The uninformed may think that the confection of these 
melodic macaroons is an art, or at least a craft, practised only 
by artistic craftsmen, or crafty artists. 

If they do, they’re nuts. 

My scientific researches and laboratory tests in Hollywood, 
made with the assistance of the famous Case D and Dr. Herb 
Howe, youthful Abyssinian chiropodist, prove beyond a doubt 
that the construction of theme songs is at present a stupendous 
industry, comparable to the re-stringing of zithers. 

It was my rare privilege, recently, to visit one of the im- 
mense foundries on the West Coast where motion picture 
music is manufactured. 

My investigations were carried out in the factory of Un- 





speakable Films, Inc. My guide was Eustace L. Beethoven, 
now its foreman, and widely known in the musical world as 
the composer of “‘ Abattoir Zephyrs. ”’ 

The Theme Song Foundry of Unspeakable Films occupies 
a large barracks-like building on a patch of desert several miles 
from the heart of Hollywood. It is surrounded by a high, 
barbed-wire stockade, electrically charged. Machine guns, 
delicately screened with gay chintz, peep coyly forth hither 
and then thither. 

“These precautions,” Dr. Beethoven told me, “are not only 
to prevent the entrance of spies from other companies, but to 
keep scurvy traitors in our own camp from escaping with 
some of our priceless original and copyrighted rhymes. 

“Only last week, I am sorry to say, we had to shoot and kill 
one of our staff lyricists who was trying a bolt over the wire. 
On the body we found one of our greatest treasures—the 
rhymes ‘moon,’ ‘June,’ ‘croon’ and ‘tune.’ ” 

“Did he have ‘loon’ on him?” I asked. The only reply was 
a smart kick on the left rear fender. 





I this sunlit, homelike factory the journeymen serve out 
their six month sentences, manufacturing the theme songs 
that will fill our madhouses and cemeteries after a few months 
of broadcasting. 

As we drew near the great plant we heard a tremendous 
wailing, somewhat resembling the tribal call of editors devour- 
ing their young. 

“Don’t be alarmed!” smiled our guide. “ Merely trying our 
new product on nervous cases borrowed from the sanitariums.” 

Once inside and searched, we found orderly confusion. 

“This is a fine day for your visit,” said Dr. Beethoven. 
“Eight of our crack men are just going to work on the theme 
song for our new special, ‘Maudlin Mothers.’ If you'll be as 
quiet as a mouse, you can watch.” 
“Goody,” I answered. 
Eight young men, wearing tasteful leg- 
irons, sat at eight pianos. On a dais stood 
a uniformed foreman, holding a stop 
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Tune Foundry in Hollywood 


watch in one hand and a pearl handled revolver in 
the other. 

““Now, boys,” he cried, “all together when you hear the 
gun! No inching up, no yelling, no biting your neighbor. 
Six minutes only on this bebby, and remember, we’ve gotta 
have something novel, something snappy, something really 
HOT! One, two, three—”’ 


“TANG,” went the revolver, and “Crash,” went the eight 
pianos as the eight young men hurled themselves upon the 
keyboards. We held our ears. Six minutes passed—six terri- 
ble, nerve shattering minutes. Then the pistol barked again. 

* All right, boys. Back to your rooms!” 

Seven of the artists staggered out. The eighth, unfortu- 
nately, had been killed by the first shot. 

“Tt really doesn’t matter,’’ laughed our guide. 
getting a new shipment in from New York today.” 

In less than three minutes the new theme song for “‘ Maudlin 
Mothers,” with Miss Greta Bow’s picture on the cover in four 
colors, was handed us. 

“That’s what I call production,” beamed Dr. Beethoven. 
“Exactly eight and three-eighths minutes elapsed time. Just 
try that!” handing a copy to Case D. She tried it gingerly. 

“Well, it tastes a little inky,” said my assistant, “but one 
won’t mind that on the radio.” 

‘““Do vou want to hear it?” asked our guide. 

“No,” I answered. 

Sitting down at a piano, he played and sang— 

“‘The hours I spent with thee, dear heart, 
Are as a string of pearls to me, 

Little Maudlin Mother O’ Mine! 
I count them over every one apart, 

Little Maudlin Mother O’Mine!”’ 

“Well, how do you like it?” he asked. 

“Great!” I answered. “I’ve been crazy about it for years. 
I didn’t know you had Ethelbert Nevin here!” 

“Nevin? Never heard of him. That’s mostly the work of 
Wolfgang von Stebbins, our star Mammy Man. We have 
Mammy Men, you know, as well as Novelty Men, Home 
Town Men and Sweetie Men. But Wolfie is really our ace. He 
did ‘Mammy, Put Sammy in His Little Pajammy,’ you know.” 

‘No, I don’t,”’ I replied. 

* ‘Little Maudlin Mother O’Mine’!”’ went on Dr. 
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thoven, “‘ will be on the air in fifteen minutes over a network of 
five thousand stations. In about twenty-two minutes, the 
first copy will be sold in Silo Center, Ark. Tonight Rudy Vailee 
will be moaning it for the records. We expect to sell seven 
million copies by the end of the week. The picture, of course, 
was released day before yesterday, with complete score and 
sound effects. Did you ever hear a mother sounding maudlin?” 
“No, frankly,” I replied. ‘“ What is it like?” 


7 ID you ever hear a mother cow whose calf has a pin 
sticking it somewhere and whose husband drinks? It’s 
something like that, only a bit tenderer and more harrowing.” 

‘You work pretty far ahead, don’t you?” I said. 

“You said a flute-full,” replied Dr. Beethoven. ‘‘We’re 
doing stuff for the 1936 pictures, just now. We don’t even 
know what some of them are, but we’re stocking up with 
staple Mammies and Kiddies just the same. 

‘We have some knockouts on the fire. There’s a little thing 
called ‘Indian Love Call’ that should be a panic. Some of our 
other hot numbers are ‘Valencia’ and ‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.’ We’re getting up a piece called ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ for a war pic they may doin ’34. It’s got a kick like 
a jug-head!” 

“Well, we must be jigging along,” I said. 
your time!” 

“Not at all—a real pleasure,” said Dr. Beethoven. ‘Would 
you like a few grace notes and arpeggios to take home? Fresh 
this morning. Try one of these cadenzas. Right off our own 
ranch!” 

“Goodbye,” we said, our arms filled with sheet music and 
G-Clefs. 

“Goodbye,” called our guide. ‘‘Drop out next month. 
We'll be doing some interesting stuff on that big one, ‘The 
Passion of No-Kan-Leak Rubberized Shingles and Sheet Tin.’ ”’ 

‘““We won’t,”’ I promised, and we were whisked back to town. 

As we entered the lobby of our hotel Sousa and his military 
band of eighty men were playing “Little Maudlin Mother 
O’ Mine.” 

‘Aw, chestnuts!” remarked a small boy. 

“That’s what I call production!’’ I said to Case D. 


“Thanks for 


‘‘Now, boys,’’ said the foreman to the eight theme 

song composers, ‘‘all together when you hear the 

gun. No inching up, no yelling, no biting! 

Just six minutes to write this bebby, and remem- 

ber, it’s got to be a novel number, something 
snappy and really HOT!” 
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THE NATIONAL GUIDE TO MOTION PICTURES 





* THE SINGLE STANDARD—M..-G.-M. 


N almost extinct species of entertainment—a silent 

picture. Adela Rogers St. Johns’ ‘The Single Stand- 
ard”’’ was a best seller and interest does not lag when Greta 
Garbo brings to the screen the unusual Arden Stuart. 

Arden Stuart believes that women should be permitted to 
meet life as men do. She attempts to do this. When she 
meets an artist of the same ideas, they dream together. It 
isn’t permanent and Arden marries her girlhood sweetheart, 
and becomes buried within convention’s adamant walls. 

John Robertson’s direction is admirable. Johnny Mack 
Brown is most convincing as the devoted husband and Nils 
Asther measures up to the requirements of a Garbo lover. 
Greta gives a splendid interpretation of the woman of today 
at war with herself. Fine entertainment for adults. Sound. 





* DRAG—First National 


OT a splashy feature as was Richard Barthelmess’ 

“Weary River.” A simple, domestic story, it has a gen- 
uine dramatic hold, due to Mr. Barthelmess’ acting and 
Frank Lloyd’s direct handling. And to the sparkling work 
of Lila Lee. David Carroll buys the Paris (Vermont) Courier 
and then marries the wrong girl. His bride and her family 
attach themselves to Davey and the Courier sinks under the 
weight. So Davey runs away to New York, where he scores a 
success as a writer of songs. At the end there is a Paris di- 
vorce in the offing, with the right girl waiting. 

Miss Lee is the right girl and Alice Day is the bride. You'll 
be amazed at Lila’s performance of a flip villager who later 
makes good in New York as a revue designer. Barthelmess 
gives a delightful performance. All Talkie. 
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(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


A Review of the New Pictures 





4 THE DANCE OF LIFE—Paramount 


OU should hang your head in shame if you’re not able to 
answer the most technical questions concerning back- 
stage life. How educational the pictures are! 

If you’re not already tired of hoofers and troupers, you'll 
enjoy this. In many ways it has more than the play, 
“Burlesque,” from which it was adapted. The characters 
achieve a definite background. And you can see Hal Skelly’s 
expressive face and putty nose in close-ups. 

The story, as you know, concerns a clown who can’t refuse 
a drink. It has tremendous heart appeal and looks deeply 
into the shallow, but lovable, soul of a comic. In spite of 
the fact that he is drunk on his wedding night and leaves his 
wife to take a big job without even writing to her, she goes 
on loving him indefinitely. 

Skelly, who created the role on the stage, gives an excellent 
performance, doing his best work in the hysterical climax 
where he leaves his wife, as he thinks, forever. 

Nancy Carroll comes in for a big share of the laurel 
wreath. She is natural and charming and uses her head for 
something besides her permanent wave. Equipped with 
stage experience, this little girl has climbed to the top of 
the sound film successes. 

The backstage atmosphere is well done and, if you’re 
Turkish in your tastes, you’ll care for the beef trust chorus 
in a large way. There is a big dance number and some 
bright music (no picture is without them these days) but the 
story is the thing. And that survives all the intricacies of 
the talking apparatus. .4// Talkie. 
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SAVES YOUR PICTURE TIME 


The Best Pictures of the Month 


THE DANCE OF LIFE 
THE HOLLYWOOD REVIEW OF 1929 
THE SINGLE STANDARD 


The Best Performances of the Month 


Greta Garbo in “The Single Standard” 
Hal Skelly in “The Dance of Life” 
William Powell in ‘The Greene Murder Case” 
Richard Barthelmess in “Drag” 

Nancy Carroll in “The Dance of Life” 
Lila Lee in ‘‘Drag” 

Ann Harding in “Paris Bound” 

Fred Kohler in “Broadway Babies” 

Jean Arthur in “The Greene Murder Case”’ 


Casts of all photoplays reviewed will be found on page 140 





te HOLLYWOOD REVUE OF 1929—M.-G.-M. 


HIS is a great show for the money. And there’s some- 
thing in it for everybody. 

Like Shakespeare? Well, you'll find Jack Gilbert and 
Norma Shearer as Romeo and Juliet. Like low-brow slap- 
stick? Well, there are Laurel and Hardy in a comedy act as 
low as they come. Like big musical numbers with glorified 
gals singing and dancing? All right, there’s the hit, 
“Singing in the Rain,” and many breath-taking girl numbers. 

Besides all this there are your favorite screen stars who do 
their bits expertly. Marion Davies is remarkably good in 
‘Tommy Atkins on Parade.” And can that girl tap dance? 
Watch her! Marie Dressler, Polly Moran, Bessie Love, 
Ukulele Ike, Charlie King and Gus Edwards are howlingly 
funny in a Gay Nineties number. Gus, by the way, does more 
than his share by appearing in the show, writing most of the 
numbers and directing some of the dancing acts, although 
Sammy Lee, of Ziegfeld Follies, directed many of them. 

Conrad Nagel and Jack Benny deserve especial praise for 
their work as masters of ceremonies. Besides those men- 
tioned there are Joan Crawford (photographed rather 
badly), William Haines, Anita Page, Nils Asther, Buster 
Keaton, Karl Dane, George K. Arthur, Gwen Lee, the Brox 
Sisters, Natacha Natova and June Purcell. 

Whether picture revues will ever be as good as the real 
thing is still conjecture. This is strictly a revue with no 
semblance of a story, for which Producer Harry Rapf de- 
serves credit. There are bad spots, but it is, to date, the best 
of its kind and great entertainment. All Talkie. 





DRAG 
THE GREENE MURDER CASE PARIS BOUND 
THE FOUR FEATHERS DANGEROUS CURVES 





AND MONEY 





r¢ THE GREENE MURDER CASE—Paramount 


HIS second of the fascinating Van Dine murder mys- 

teries to reach the sound screen is a vast improvement 
over its predecessor, “‘The Canary Murder Case.” Better 
story, better acting, better direction, better synchronization. 
In the Greene Case instead of one murder, a whole family is 
attacked, each death eliminating the temporary major sus- 
pect. Breath-taking suspense throughout. 

Naturally, William Powell is superbly suave as Philo 
Vance. E. H. Calvert and Eugene Palette are again excel- 
lent as the district attorney and homicide sergeant, respec- 
tively. Florence Eldridge, recruited from the stage for “‘ The 
Studio Murder Mystery,” is highly commendable. An out- 
standing performance is given by Jean Arthur, who quite 
distinguishes herself. A// Talkie. 





* PARIS BOUND—Pathe 


jis you like a problem, see this. None of the intimate, 
Amarital appeal of the play is lost in the movie version. 

It is the first film vehicle of Ann Harding, the original 
Mary Dugan ot the stage version. Her.gwn particular brand 
of mauve beauty, her eccentric manner of dressing her hair 
and her strange grace give her a distinct screen personality. 
You already know about her acting ability. One of the 
interesting moments occurs when Leslie Fenton, as a young 
musician, plays his ballet, an amazing piece of music, in the 
Rhapsody in Blue manner, written by Arthur Alexander, 
while a futurist pageant done with masks is double exposed. 

Its sophisticated dialogue, its thesis, which concerns infi- 
delity, its smooth acting and that startling musical sequence 
make this worth while. A/l Talkie. 
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Sound or Silent, You Will Find the 


THE FOUR 
FEATHERS— 
Paramount 


* 


Sound 





HE romantic A. E. W. Mason yarn of the regeneration of a 

coward is grafted upon the realistic film shot two years ago 
in the Soudan by Merian Cooper and Ernest Schoedsack. 
Cooper and Schoedsack are the men who filmed “Grass” and 
“Chang” and they caught a great rhinoceros riot for this film. 
In the Hollywooden portion, Richard Arlen stands out as the 
coward who isn’t. An excellent film. 


THE LAST 
PERFORM- 
ANCE— 
Universal 


Part Talkie 





AUL FEJOS had the time of his life figuring out weird 

camera angles in this film, originally called “‘ Erik the Great.” 
Veidt appears as a stage magician. He loves his pretty assistant, 
ineffectively done by Mary Philbin. Leslie Fenton is cast in a 
particularly offensive réle, and Fred Mackaye, a handsome 
newcomer, shows promise. Everybody overacts and a striking 
plot has been wasted to make a director’s holiday. 


BROADWAY 
BABIES— 
First National 


All Talkie 





ae 


yer WHITE’S newest portrayal of a cabaret cutie—and 
better than anything she has done thus far. But Fred 
Kohler steals the film as a great big Detroit bootlegger who is 
the soul of honor and adulteration. The Detroit gentleman 
loves our Nell, but he gives her up to our hero, finally, along 
with a big wad to star her. Phoney story—but a lively melo- 
drama, thanks to Kohler. 
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DANGEROUS 
CURVES— 
Paramount 


* 


All Talkie 





LARA BOW wears tights and the picture is called ‘‘ Danger- 

ous Curves.” The little circus girl is a good influence in the 
life of Richard Arlen, the tight-rope walker and circus star. 
When he looks too long on wine that is red, she goes on and does 
his act—and almost dies. A venerable situation. A typical 
Bow performance. Richard Arlen is splendid. Stuart Erwin 
is outstanding in a comedy bit. Peppy. 


THE FALL 
OF EVE— 
Columbia 


All Talkie 





FARCE concerning a buyer who hits the big city with an 

rder, if his friend will make whoopee. The boss engages 

his secretary to help him put over the deal and a party follows. 

Matters are complicated when Gertrude Astor and Patsy Ruth 

Miller claim that they are Mrs. Tom Ford. Finally Patsy owns 

up that she is Mrs. Ford, Jr. Arthur Rankin, Ford Sterling, 
Betty Farrington and Jed Prouty help keep you entertained. 


BEHIND 
THAT 
CURTAIN— 
Fox 


All Talkie 





SSIBLY you read this mystery yarn by Earl Derr Biggers. 

In the film version that famous Chinese detective, Charlie 

Chan, is reduced to a minor figure. The man hunt leads from 

London, to India, to the Persian desert and then to ’Frisco. 

Excellent work by Warner Baxter and Lois Moran. Good 

melodrama, although too rambling. Still, the desert sequence 
will get you without question. 
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THE 
E€LIMAX— 
Universal 


All Talkie 





ROMANTIC Latin idyl about a girl who could sing, and 

a boy who could play. A bit slow, at first, but the picture 
rises to sustained emotional interest. Classical music is rather 
a pleasant change from the jazz prevalent in most talkies. Jean 
Hersholt is characteristically fine as the old maestro. Kathryn 
Crawford and John Reinhardt, as the artist lovers, achieve 
some dramatic beauty in their more poignant scenes. 


TWO WEEKS 
OFF— 
First National 


Part Talkie 





SHOPGIRL on her holiday mistakes a plumber for a 

movie star. And falls in love. You know the rest. Dis- 
illusionment—but love triumphs over al]. Dorothy Mackaill is 
excellent as the flip salesgirl and Jack Mulhall is a humorous 
plumber on parade. A neat bit is contributed by Eddie 
Gribbon as a fresh life-guard. This is light stuff, but not bad 
at all. 


THE LOVE 
TRAP— 
Universal 


Part Talkie 





URTHER movie proof that most chorus girls are nice young 

things who won’t accept money from men. Laura La Plante 
goes back to a pretty bad program picture and proves how a 
little circumstantial evidence will make a plot. Laura, herself, 
does well enough with the material at hand, but Neil Hamilton 
is a trifle too bounding for real romance. Wild parties in 
gentlemen’s apartments. Oh, well, if you like that sort of thing. 









First and Best Screen Reviews Here 


JOY 
STREET— 
Fox 


Sound 


HEREIN a flock of wild and leaping youngsters in wide 

pants and practically no skirts at all consistently invade 
any given homestead like an army of pestilential locusts. They 
kick back the rugs, knock the piano unconscious, and execute 
violent contortions popularly referred to as ‘‘Joy Street.’ The 
object is to let joy be unrefined—and it is. All very amus- 
ing, perhaps. Lois Moran and Nick Stuart are really good. 


MASQUER- 
ADE— 
Fox 


All Talkie 





NDER the title of ‘‘The Brass Bowl,” this was one of 

Eddie Lowe’s first films. It has been revived as an all- 
talkie with Alan Birmingham, from the stage, playing the dual 
role of the gentlemanand the burglar who look exactly alike. 
Although the plot is a trifle old-fashioned (there’s much looking 
about for the evidence), the film is entertaining, and deft work 
is done by Birmingham and Leila Hyams. 


THE MAN 
AND THE 
MOMENT— 
First National 


Part Talkie 





N spite of “mikes” and mixers, they do turn out an old-time 

ripsnorting movie now and then. George Fitzmaurice has 
made one in this new Billie Dove picture. It opens with 
speedboat polo and an airplane crash and ends with a rescue 
in midocean. A silly, far-fetched yarn with a few amusing 
spots. It talks now and then. Dove speaks pleasantly, but 
Rod is hopeless. [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 129 ] 
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$5,000 in Fifty Cash Prizes 


RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Fifty cash prizes will be paid by PHoropLAY MAGAZINE, as follows: 


| ee $1,500.00 
Second Prize.............. 1,000.00 
ee 500.00 


Twenty-five prizes of $25 each 


2. In four issues (the June, July, August and 
September numbers) PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE is publish- 
ing cut puzzle pictures of the well-known motion 
picture actors and actresses. Eight complete cut 
puzzle pictures appear in each issue. Each cut puzzle 
picture will consist of the lower face and shoulders 
of one player, the nose and eyes of another, and the 
upper face of a third. When cut apart and properly 
assembled, eight complete portraits may be produced. 
$5,000.00 in prizes, as specified in rule No. 1, will be 
paid to the persons sending in the nearest correctly 
named and most neatly arranged set of thirty-two 
portraits. 


3. Do not submit any solutions or answers until after 
the fourth set of cut puzzle pictures has appeared in the 
September issue. Assembled puzzle pictures must be 
submitted in sets of thirty-two only. Identifying 
names should be written or typewritten below each 
assembled portrait. At the conclusion of the contest 
all pictures should be sent to CUT PICTURE PUZZLE 
EDITORS, PHotopLtay MaGazin_E, 750 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Be sure that your full name 
and complete address is attached. 


4. Contestants can obtain help in solving the cut 
puzzle pictures by carefully studying the poems appear- 
ing below the pictures in each issue. Each eight-line 
verse refers to the two sets of cut puzzle pictures appear- 
ing directly above it. The six-line verse applies generally 
to the four sets on that page. Bear in mind that it costs 
absolutely nothing to enter this contest. Indeed, the 
contest is purely an amusement. You do not need to be 
a subscriber or reader of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE to com- 
pete. You do not have to buy a single issue. You may 
copy or trace the pictures from the originals in PHoTo- 


Fourth Prize.............. $ 250.00 
Wittls Prine... ........0 125.00 
Twenty Prizes of $50 each. 1,000.00 


unease eee eee $625.00 

PLAY MAGAZINE and assemble the pictures from the 
copies. Copies of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE may be 
examined at the New York and Chicago offices of the 
publication, or at public libraries, free of charge. 


5. Aside from accuracy in assembling and identifying 
cut puzzle pictures, neatness in contestants’ methods of 
submitting solutions will be considered in awarding 
prizes. The thirty-two cut puzzle pictures or their 
drawn duplicates, must be cut apart, assembled and 
pasted or pinned together, with the name of the player 
written or typewritten below. 


6. The judges will be a committee of members of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE’s staff. Their decision will be 
final. No relatives or members of the household of 
anyone connected with this publication can submit 
solutions. Otherwise, the contest is open to everyone 
everywhere. 


7. In the case of ties for any of the first five prizes, the 
full award will be given to each tying contestant. 


8. The contest will close at midnight on September 
20th. All solutions received from the time the fourth 
set of pictures appears to the moment of midnight on 
September 20th will be considered by the judges. No 
responsibility in the matter of mail delays or losses will 
rest with PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. Send your answers as 
soon as possible after the last set of cut puzzle pictures 
appears in this, the September issue. The prize 
winners will be announced in the January, 1930, issue of 
PHOTOPLAY. 


9. No solution will be returned unless sufficient 
postage accompanies the solution and such request is 
made at time of submission. 


Cut Puzzle Pictures Are on Second and Third Pages Following This Announcement 


SUGGESTIONS 


Contestants should study the poems appearing in connection 
with the cut puzzle pictures. These are the indicators for 
identifying the contest puzzle pictures and winning prizes. 

Contestants will note that identifying numbers appear at the 
margin of the cut puzzle pictures. These numbers may be 
copied upon the cut portraits, with pencil or pen, so that, in 
pasting or pinning the completed portrait, it will be possible to 
show the way the cut pieces originally appeared. 
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As no solutions may be entered before the fourth set of puzzle 
pictures appears, it is suggested that contestants merely pin 
their solutions together until the conclusion. This will permit 
the shifting and changing about of pictures as the contest 
progresses—and will give time for lengthy consideration and 
study. 

Each cut puzzle picture is a portrait of a well-known motion 
picture actor or actress. 


























Ruth Harriet Louise 


days with friends who always knew that Bessie would make good and be one of the great 
stars. But only two years ago Hollywood was just as crowded with people who thought 
that Bessie was an awfully clever kid but “not the type” for big-time productions 


wh N ornament to any home—Bessie Love. The boulevards of Hollywood are crowded these 





1 AND 2 


The hair went to convent and later to school, 
The eyes are a citizen, now; 

The mouth.-in a popular play of the South 
Has recently triumphed—and how! 


The hair started out as a comedy queen, 
The eyes are a Mrs. Director; 





3 AND 4 
The hair came from over the sea to be starred, 
The eyes played the old social game— 
The mouth has been married three times—and the third 
Put a title in front of her name. 


The hair—she was born in St. Louis. The eyes 
First saw, in Chicago,: the light; 


The mouth was the find of young Douglas MacLean, The mouth—yes, she’s married—with Colman co-starred, 


She's so bright that she needs a deflector! 


And she’s five feet, six inches, in height! 


RESUME 


Two of them are blondes, and one is a brunette, 
And one has brown hair and gray eyes. 

And two knew divorces—and two girls were born 
In the city where garig wars arise! 

The stage never owned them—not one or the other— 
But one had a foreign stage star for a mother! 
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The hair was once married, and one time divorced; 
The eyes have gone back to his land. 

The mouth was twice married, his daughters are two, 
And he knew the world war at first hand! 


The hair has turned gray (it but adds to his charm), 
The eyes had a vaudeville act; 

The mouth has produced many plays of his own— 
For gymnastics they never have lacked! 


RESUME 


3 AND 4 
The hair is the luckiest husband of all, 
The eyes trod the boards on Broadwa 
The mouth has known loss, in this talkative time, 
Because of the words he can’t say. 


The hair has played kings—but his stuff is ace high! 
The eyes have a just married son 

The mouth had a part, made by vanes = Van Dine, 
And his screen fame has only 


Each one has known marriage, and also divorce, 


None of them has eyes that are brown; 


And two are old-timers, and one's rather new, 


And one, overseas, won renown. 
had stage careers—one in Brooklyn was born, 


Three 


(This last, by departing, has left fans gt Reco !) 

















YRNA LOY was only a stock player at the Warner Brothers Studio. She played minor 

menaces and posed in seductive portrait studies. The Warners had so much faith in her 

ability that, when the Vitaphone came along, they promoted Myrna to leading réles in 
some of their most important features 
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Richard Colman 


Dark reddish hair—eyes that change from gray to green 
and blue—a rosebud mouth. Add them up and you have 


Myrna Loy, the Menace from Montana! 


The history of Myrna Exotic Loy, whose real name is 
Williams and who began it all in Butte 


YRNA LOY isn’t her real name. The Myrna is 

authentic, but her last name is good, old, substantial 

Williams. And she was born in Montana. A Holly- 

wood poet, and there are poets in Hollywood, was 
inspired by the strange Oriental eyes of the girl, and he called 
her Myrna Loy. Myrna Loy she became. 

The Montana background is hard to accept. One of her 
friends told her she should not mention her birthplace, that it 
destroyed an illusion. But Myrna is an amazingly honest girl, 
and perhaps her birthplace adds to an unusual story. 

Montana is not a prosaic state. In the first place, it is breath- 
takingly big—rich mountains and fertile plateaus. In the early 
days of mining wealth Butte was one of the best show towns 
between Chicago and. San Francisco. It was here, so the story 
goes, that Al Jolson first donned blackface. It was the burnt 
cork that changed the mediocre performer of that time to the 
great star he is today. 

Years before that Fred Stone was playing Topsy about the 
state in a tent show production of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” And 
Montana has sent to the films Kathleen Williams, Gary 
Cooper, Lane Chandler and Julian Eltinge. 

Montana also sent Myrna Loy. Indisputable evidence to 
this fact, even if Myrna appears like the slim princess of a 
fabulous tale of Arabian Nights. 

She is racially a mixture of Welsh, Scotch and Swedish. Such 
a mingling of bloods could scarcely fail to create an interesting 
person. She has the reserve of the Welsh race and a good deal 
of the canniness of the Scot. As to the Swedish heritage— 
didn’t Sweden produce Garbo, the exotic? 

If her personality is a contradiction, outwardly her facial 


features are more than a contradiction. Myrna has the 
strangest eyes of the screen. They are narrow and slanted and 
they seem to see farther and deeper than most eyes. They are 
twin chameleons, changing from gray to green and blue. And 
they are a little cruel. 

Beneath the eyes is a nose that is just anose. Her mouth is 
a rosebud—detestable expression for a perfectly good mouth. 
Her hair is dark reddish-brown. All the most successful sirens 
of history had red hair. She has nice, splattery freckles, and 
freckles are always reassuring. 


ER mannerisshy, and, paradoxically, assured. Elinor Glyn 
would undoubtedly say that Myrna had that certain inde- 
scribable something, and who am I to contradict Elinor Glyn? 
“T never really went to school in my life,” she told me. “I 
had private instruction in the courses everyone should have. 
That part of my education seems unimportant. I loved to 
draw, model statues, and to dance. I took dancing almost as 
soon as I could walk. 

““When I came to Los Angeles with my family I went on with 
my dancing. I began with ballet work and then took Spanish 
and Oriental dancing from a wonderful Spanish teacher. I 
studied with Ruth St. Denis for a time. She was a great in- 
spiration to me, for she has the marvelous gift of grace. 

“It was while I was dancing at Grauman’s Chinese Theater 
in Hollywood that Natacha Rambova saw some pictures of me. 
She was preparing for a motion picture production, and she 
wanted a number of girls. I was chosen to play a sophisticated 
girl, and I was given an amazing, black trailing gown to wear. 
After that I was offered a [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 112 | 
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Where Clara Bow lives. Not a very big house, containing seven far from 

Furnished according to no particular period or style, it 

reflects the varied tastes of its owner—the aggregation of all her ideas on 
house-furnishing and home-making 


large rooms. 


LARA BOV, for all her shock of dashing red hair, her 
flamboyant IT-ishness, her reckless flapper intensity, 
has a remarkably sensible head on her shoulders. 
Mind you, she is no housekeeper herself and is a 
dub at finance, but she has the sense to know it and to grapple 
a brilliant young secretary to her soul. ‘Said secretary, not 
much above Clara’s own age, Daisy De Voe . (her name 
was De Boe, “But we couldn’t have two Bows in the family,” 
grins Clara), is a miracle of placid efficiency. She runs all 
Clara’s affairs, financial and domestic, does all the purchasing, 
pays all the bills, sees that the income tax is settled to suit 
Uncle Sam’s exactions. And manages marvellously—except 
Clara’s personal allowance. 

“Clara has never yet kept within the allowance I feel she 
should,” sighs Daisy, “‘and I have given up the struggle. 1 
just try to make up the difference by cut- 
ting down on the household expenses.” 

Clara has purchased a comparatively 
modest little home in Beverly Hills— 
quite big enough for a bachelor-girl estab- 
lishment, but no mansion. Seven rooms, 
and not very big rooms. Original too, in 
that she has not gone in for 18th Century 
interior decoration . . . no Napoleonic 
splendor ... but just bought to suit 
herself. Her taste runs considerably to 
Chinese, to be sure, but she hasn’t been 
arbitrary about it. Where a jolly, downy, 
comfy, modern, American divan and an 
overstuffed chair caught her fancy, it just 
went in to take its place next to the Chi- 
nese hand-carved wood and iron chair 
with claw legs and a mother-of-pearl in- 
laid back, and was expected to be sociable. 

The effect is good—and very sociable. 
This little girl, who was a very humble 
nobody a few years ago, has shown ex- 


The Chinese room. This little 
room is decorated in the rich color- 
ings and fabrics of the Orient and 
furnished with many valuable Chi- 
nese pieces. Bridge games are won 
and lost here, often the setting 
for gossip over the teacups 
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Alma Whitaker 


cellent taste——-nothing bizarre 
or outré, 

The house itself is one-story 
Spanish adobe effect, set far 
back on a broad lawn, and the 
path to the front door is lined 
with standard rose trees. The 
door, however, has a Chinesian 
aspect. It opens into a wee 
hall, just big enough to ac- 
commodate a Chinese- throne 
chair, which cost $400; a deco- 
rated metal console table of 
Italian genre, on which stands 
a dazzling peacock lamp, the 
spread tail being gorgeously 
illuminated in color. The lamp cost $75, and its charms are 
retlected back in an Italian mirror. A little Sarouk rug, which 
cost $250, adorns the floor. With the drapes, Clara’s hall 
represents $910 worth of miniature charm. 


HE living room furnishings cost a total of $7,624.50, lots of 

it represented by French needle-point tapestry wall pieces at 
$500 each, and Chinese rugs ranging from $1,250 down to 
$27.50; Chinese chairs at $75, a handsome davenport at $1,000, 
a carved, cushioned love-seat at $350, a phonograph at $450, 
an Italian lamp at $125 and very effective French window and 
door drapes of costly material. The fireplace has tall, Chinese 
brass candlesticks at either side, and in the center the huge 
silver cup won by Clara from the Wampas—the trophy for 
the baby star who had reached the highest achievement. 
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their Homes 


Clara Bow’s Beverly Hills 
bungalow is run on a strict 
budget system, worked out 
and kept effective by her 
| efficient secretary 






















T There are lots of jolly things that come under the heading of 
' objets d’art—a model of the Mayflower, a Grecian screen, Chinese 
plaques, warrior shields, velvet batik wall panels, etc. Smoking 
paraphernalia stand around sociably—one marble ash tray 
caught Clara’s fancy, for $85. Oh yes, and French dolls—several 
of them on a Chinese chair, and valued variously at $37.50, 
j $18.50, etc. The books in this room—piled on a table near an 
autographed picture of Elinor Glyn—are “‘ The Art of Thinking,” 
“Dark Hester,” ‘Elizabeth and Essex,” ‘Henry VIII,” 
“Jerome,” “Katherine Paris,” and “Manon Lescaut.” 





ERE it may be remarked that Clara is avidly studying elo- 
cution and English literature—her instructor arriving at 
noon for two hours every day. Clara must read aloud, write 
reviews of the books, essays, etc., and she sticks: to it nobly. 
Off the living room there is a “den,” which is really Daisy’s 
office. It is just a wee box of a room, furnished with a handsome 
desk, a saucy red typewriter, a big picture of Clara on the wall 
above the desk, a bronzed Roman bench, a carved chair, and 









a duck of a window seat with black velvet cushions and orange No Beverly Hills home seems complete 
drapes. Another French doll here—with red hair—dressed in without its arched doorways. Perhaps it’s % 
black lace. Also a piece or two of Korean pottery and an Ha- because they make such perfect back- 
waiian guitar. It cost $1,028 to furnish that little den. grounds for posing lovely stars 
In a narrow corridor stands the linen cupboard. Daisy buys 
the linen wholesale—everything good and plain . . . a couple 
of hundred dollars’ worth, perhaps. room, with a four-poster bed and walnut dressers, all in gold 






A spare bedroom is occupied by a young man cousin at this and blue, furnished at a cost of $1,349.75. His bathroom 
writing, out West to break into the movies. It’s a stylish little boasts scales and Roman shower curtains. 

There is a Frenchy touch about Clara’s 
own bedroom—old rose rug, with cano- 
pied curtains of a deeper rose, the canopy 
effect also gracing the head of the bed. 
The bed was specially made and cost 
$250. The dressers, chest of drawers, chif- 
fonier, bench, etc,, are of ivory enamel. 
An autographed portrait of Valentino as 
The Sheik stands ‘beside Clara’s bed. 
Floor lamps, night;stands, an ottoman, 
bead flowers, more dolls, saucy telephone 
stand, Old French prints on the wall, 
give this room a rather crowded effect. 
Clara’s toilet articles are of shell, enam- 
elled in blue, and jewelled. A large blue 
velvet jewel case adorns the dresser. 

Clara’s bedroom is valued at $2,506.75 
—on the exact accounting of the admi- 
rable Daisy, who watches every outgoing 
nickel. No fireplace here—just a little 
electric | PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 78 ] 



































Clara’s bedroom. The bed is can- 
opied and covered in old rose, 
matching the canopied window 
drapings. The rug isa lighter rose, 
and the furniture is ivory enamel. 
An autographed portrait of Valen- 
tino in sheik’s costume stands ona 
table next to her bed 
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How Seville Hawthorne came to 
Great, and what befell 


HERE was a time, perhaps, before Peter Dunsany 

became famous as Peter the Great, when he’d believed 

in chivalry and all its accoutrements. When he’d been 

ten, for instance, he’d had a very definite desire to go 
riding about the world on a white horse, fighting dragons and 
rescuing damsels in distress. 

When he’d been twenty he’d exchanged the white horse for 
a speedy roadster and the dragons had been dropped by the 
wayside, but he’d gone on rescuing damsels, from boredom or 
whatever ailed them. He’d been a genius at rescuing. 

But by the time he had been transposed from Peter Dunsany, 
obliging cavalier, to Peter the Great, feminine America’s big 
moment, the influence of the white horse and the distressed 
damsel had gone down to final defeat. 

Peter the Great had had opportunities to learn what plain 
Peter Dunsany had never imagined, namely, that it is the men 
in this world who need the rescuing. 

Not that Peter Dunsany stayed awake nights worrying 
about the Fate that had cast him into such a world. Fate, 
indeed, had been more than kind to him. It had given him, 
to begin with, a line of forebears who had made the name of 
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Dunsany synonymous with fame on the English stage. 

It had obligingly endowed him with his own share of his- 
trionic ability, so that when the Armistice was signed he’d 
stepped into the public eye as another of those delightfully 
restrained, charmingly accented young actors which England 
produces so easily. 

And when the era of importation hit the motion picture 
industry of America, he had answered the call, and had promptly 
stepped into a popularity that grew with each new picture 
he made. 


ke the world was very satisfactory to Peter Dunsany, at 

— And Holly wood was an advantageous place in which 
to live. 

And the motion picture industry was a very clever thing. 
It gave him, to be exact, four thousand dollars a week, and 
all it asked in return was that his pictures stayed at the head 
of box office successes, which they invariably did, Peter being 
a very fine actor as well as a star. 

Beyond that he was permitted the little peculiarities which 
set him apart from his contemporaries, such as refusing to 
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“go Hollywood,” living in an inaccessible house, collecting 
books to read instead of to be photographed with, and politely 
but firmly declining to have his name linked with women, 
visiting celebrities or black marble sunken baths. 

Now Peter Dunsany, who had once believed in chivalry, 
had also held a healthy contempt for people who indulged in 
eavesdropping. Nevertheless, upon a certain day in late 
October, he was eavesdropping for all he was worth. Which 
was quite natural, since he seemed to be the chief topic of 
conversation of the two who discussed him so coolly. 

He couldn’t see who they were, since they occupied a table 
behind a pillar of Matton’s, Peter’s favorite lunching place, 
but he knew what they were—their voices having that delicate 
assurance possessed only by attractive women. He listened, 
with growing indignation. 

‘““My dear,” a very lovely voice was saying, and sounding 
as if it meant it, too, “I am going to get Peter the Great or die 
in the attempt!” 

Peter stiffened at the proprietary air with which she used 
the name that was as definitely his as ‘‘ America’s Sweetheart” 
was Mary Pickford’s. He wondered, curiously, if this were 
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Peter Dunsany’s patience 
had reached its limit. 
‘Look here,’ he said, 
firmly, “I know your 
game. You came out here 
—smashed somehow 
through my gate—just to 
get in. But it won’t work. 
Privacy isn’t just a pub- 
licity stunt with me. 
When I want to meet a 
woman, I find a way. If 
your car is smashed, use 
mine. Good night!” 


Illustrated 
by 


CHARLES D. 
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that new Andalusian actress 
who had announced herself 
as madly in love with him, 
on the strength of which he’d 
been dodging her for a month. 
He made certain that escape 
was open behind him and 
cocked his ears again. 

A second voice came, lazily 
intriguing. ‘* You never die, 
darling, in your attempts. 
Peter the Great, I perceive, 
is yours before the first shot 
is fred. But—” 

Peter could almost see the 
pout on the first voice’s lips. 
That was so like you, Claire, 
to have a little ‘but’ up 
your sleeve. I suppose Peter 
the Great is already spoken 
for—or else surrounded in 
silence.” 

The lazy voice sighed. ‘ As 
if anything in Holly wood were 
silent now,” she murmured. 
‘However, I have heard it 
said he isn’t on the market.” 

“He will be,” stated the first voice, so firmly that Peter 
jumped. Then, confidingly, it continued, “‘Darling, don’t you 
love the dignified way in which he swaggers across a room! 
He’ll match so perfectly my present manner—discreet, to say 
the least.” 








ELL, thought Peter, she wasn’t the Andalusian, at any rate. 
Nobody, not even herself, could call that lady discreet. 
He passed by the “swaggering” as just one more thing to be 
endured for the sake of that four thousand dollars a week. 

The second voice spoke. “Discretion is the better part of 
valor? Is that your idea, Seville, darling?” 

Seville! Spanish! Peter sat even more stiffly alert. Of all 
women, he most distrusted these foreigners. 

Seville, evidently, felt the need of emphasizing her discretion. 
“But I really am, Claire, about this affair. I’m going to 
appeal to the sympathy, not the pocketbook. I’m going to 
make it self-evident that it’s not merely a new acquisition I’m 
after, but that it’s a case of love at first sight. I’m not going 
to stalk down Peter the Great as if he were Big Game, camp 
on his trail and therefore raise his [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 100 | 
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The Wisecracker Reveals 


William Haines, the playboy, the life of the party, 
shows a new and serious side in the strange story 


of his life 


As told to Marquis Busby 


T heart I am 

not a wise- 

cracker. Wil- 

liam Haines, 
the wisecracker, came 
into being in Holly- 
wood. The wisecrack 
is my shell, my protec- 
tion. Naturally, 1 am 
sensitive to a fault. 
When I first entered 
pictures I was a human 
doormat for people to 
walk upon. I was get- 
ting no place. In fact, 
I expected at any time 
to be out of a job. 

With the first wise- 
crack my career 
changed. When Holly- 
wood found out that I 
had a sharp comeback 
for a sharp remark it thought twice before it spoke. Thien, 
after ‘Brown of Harvard,” the pubiic began to accept Brown 
as Bill Haines. I kept it up partly because it seemed the thing 
to do, and partly because it is a sure buffer for my inner feelings. 

Hedda Hopper once told me that I would be the last person 





Mr. William Haines, in a pre-Hollywood pose, think- 
ing up a way to kid some more cereal out of nursie 


she would wish as an 
enemy. I am not vin- 
dictive intentionally. I 
don’t like to hurt 
people. That is one of 
my creeds. My own 
feelings are too easily 
bruised for me to walk 
roughshod over others. 

After establishing 
a reputation for wise- 
cracking it isn’t hard 
to keep up. I don’t 
have to do homework 
by reading joke books. 
People just laugh at 
anything I say from 
force of habit. It might 
be funny, they think, 
so they laugh. 

The William Haines 
who went to school in 
Staunton, Virginia, was not a wisecracking kid. He was a 
dreamer, moody, subject to despondency. He had a temper 
like a skyrocket, and then forgot what he was mad about as 
quickly as the skyrocket flares up and dies. 

«But most of all he was a dreamer. He day dreamed so 
much that he wasn’t any good in his studies. He was a bad 
youngster, too, always the black sheep of an otherwise re- 
spectable Virginia family. 


T is a lovely, old-fashioned Southern town—that is my im- 

pression of Staunton. All the families had lived there a long 
time. Those who arrived in ’75 were regarded as new resi- 
dents. I remember that the population was 10,200. I recall 
the figure exactly because it was drilled into me by a long- 
suffering geography teacher. The hills of Staunton, it seemed 
to me, were higher than any other place in the world; the trees 
grew larger, and nowhere else were the distances so great. I 
wove dreams about the “tall” four-storied buildings on the 
main street. 

Once I returned there after I had become a leading man in 
pictures. Somehow the hills were no longer so high, the trees 
looked like any other trees, and the distances were not great. 
The buildings, which once had seemed to tower into the sky, 
now looked small, and the bank windows needed washing. 
The illusion was lost, and one can never recapture an illusion. 
It is never wise to go back to the past. One should always go 
on in life. 

There were five children in my family, three boys and two 
girls. I was the oldest. My mother was lovely and aristocrat- 
ic—everything that a boy could wish of a mother. I adored 

her, and as a child, was willing- 





Mr. William Haines, of 
Staunton, Va., during his 
early school days. After 
some argument, he has at 
last consented to watch 
the birdie. The young 
lady in lace bonnet and 
striped pants is Sister 
Lillian 


ly tied to her apron-strings. 
My father I liked tremen- 
dously, not just because he was 
my father, but because he was 
such a good scout. My sister, 
Lillian, two years younger than 
myself, was one of my few 
playmates. ‘There were never 
very many, chiefly because I 


‘ 








Himself 


did not care for other children. 1 preferred to be 
with people much older than I. 

When I was little it was my duty to go every eve- 
ning to the coal shed back of the house and bring in 
fuel for the stoves. I was scared to death of the dark, 
a fear that Lillian never shared. She used to hide 
and jump out at me, shouting “‘Goop!” Then I 
would fall down and spill the coal all over the walk. 


HE teachers always despaired of me. I would 

sit in the schoolroom gazing years into the future, 
romancing about myself and never hearing a word of 
the lecture. I did like history because there is drama 
in history. When I wasn’t dreaming I was throwing 
paper wads, making funny noises and pulling the 
little girls’ pigtails. One day, the teacher, a prim and 
precise old maid, reached the end of her patience. 
She locked me in the clothes closet for an hour. 
When she finally opened the door I had improved 
each shining moment by getting rigged out in her 
tight-fitting rain coat. She was fond of Queen Mary 
inverted soup-bowls for hats, topped off with birds 
and gee-gaws. I had on the hat at a rakish angle, 
and clutched an efficient looking umbrella in my 
hand. I should have been punished, but she laughed 
instead. 

On important occasions when the school board 
called I recited a poem called ‘‘Bivouac of the Dead.” 
I would be getting along nicely when I would catch 
the teacher’s eye. She would be frowning and 
making faces at me. I had left out a verse. Then 
I would stumble about and finally start at the 
beginning again. 


A particular joy I got out of my early youth came 
every Sunday. In the South, if you aren’t an 
Episcopalian, you don’t go to heaven. Well, I was 
more than just a member of the church. I was an 
Episcopalian choir boy. That, too, I liked because 
it was dramatic. Like most children I didn’t pay 
much attention to the sermon. 


MUST have been a perpetual trial to everyone. 

I’ve said I was the black sheep of the family. Once 
the Staunton school put on a presentation of “‘ The 
Mikado.” I was a flower, all dressed up in Dennison 
crepe paper. During the number, where the three 
girls sing ‘‘ Three Little Girls From School Are We,” 
I stood in the wings and accompanied them in a voice 
which changed from bass to soprano. Everyone in 
the audience was puzzled as to which girl had the 
heavy voice. The “voice without” was stilled 
suddenly when the dramatic coach grabbed me by 
the seat of the pants and deposited me in the alley. 

In the summer time I did odd jobs about town. 
There have been publicity stories to the effect that I 
attended Staunton Military Academy. The near- 
est I ever got to it was during the summer vacation 
when I earned $6 a week for painting bedsteads in 
the dormitory. The students used to forget shirts 
and underclothes and I would take them home and 
wear them. 

My life before the age of fourteen does not interest 
me particularly. I doubt if anyone’s life before that 
age is very unusual. The things that happen after 
one is fourteen are so 














much more important. 
After that age one is 
sex-conscious, and it is 
always an important 
discovery. 

When I was fourteen 
I ran away from home. 
| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 
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And here is Mr. Wil- 
liam Haines, of the 
Virginia Haineses, at 
the height of the 
Hollywood develop- 
ment. Mr. Haines is 
thinking up some new 
devilment, you may be 
sure of that! 





YOUNG THING—“‘Darling, I’ve discovered the cutest 
way to bear this 18-day Hollywood diet. I just have my 
grape fruit in cocktails three times a day!”’ 


Talkie Love 


Now that love has made us wise, 
Darling, let us synchronize! 


Contract for a happy doom 
In a churchly mixing room— 


Speak our lines, in solemn tone, 
To some reverend microphone— 


With a special Berlin score 
Pledge our love forevermore! 


Thus, “in sink,” we two shall be 
One sound-track through eternity! 





Anything for a Laugh 


Holly wood reports an extra girl so dumb that she is studying 
to be a moron... . ! After hearing a screen star speak in her 
first talkie test a spectator asked, ‘“‘Can she juggle?” ... 
Pitching for the Metro-Goldwyn team in a ball game against 
a Ford Motor team, Buster Keaton hurled a no-hit game, 
but it is probable that the batters felt sorry for little Sad- 
Pan. ... Paramount is to establish a film exchange in 
Athens. When Greek meets Zukor. . . . Eddie Buzzell, the 
comedian, says of his Hollywood hotel, “‘The only thing they 
object to is letting blood run under the door.” . . . Further 
proof that France is the most civilized country on earth—the 
city of Nancy passes a law forbidding the playing of saxophones 
after 10 p.m. . . . Greta Garbo is passing her spare time 
writing scenarios, full of the old Swedish punch. . . . Harlan 
Thompson, scenarist, calls his wire-haired terrier “Option” 
because he is never exercised. . . . Hollywood’s latest gag— 
“Have you heard from so-and-so?” “No, not a dollar!” ... 
Poor Mae Murray! All she gets in Chicago, for personal 
appearances, is $7,000 a week for two weeks! 





“Reeling Around’ Wins! 


“Reeling Around’ recently offered itself a prize of six 
wet pretzels for the best name for talking pictures. 

The new name was to be simple, elegant, popular, gram- 
matical. 

“Reeling Around” won! 

The new name is ‘“Telephotophonovoxotalkalogacine- 
maphonosee.” 
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‘Reeling 
Around 


with 


Leonard Hall 


Getting Personal 


The Citrus Growers’ Association is reported behind the 
18-day diet, such a rage right now. Note the grapefruit three 
times a day. However, Molly O’Day is said to have lost 
eight pounds in a little over a week on it, which is better than 
having weight taken off with a hammer and cold chisel as she 
did before. . . . Hot tips are out that Doug Fairbanks and 
Chaplin will both retire after their next pictures. . . . Chaplin 
by the way, has been flat on his back with lumbago. . . . Joan 
Crawford is a highly freckled girl. . . . Adolphe Menjou has 
a brother-in-law who is a New York traffic cop. ’Dolphe the 
Debonair has been taking tennis lessons from Vincent Richards. 
. . . Directors call their yachts after big hits, for good luck. 
Herbert Brenon’s is ‘The Peter Pan,” while Archie Mayo 
calls his the ‘‘Mammy,” a delicate compliment to Al Jolson 
and “The Singing Fool”. . . . There is still a five cent picture 
show! It is the Hippodrome, Oswego, New York, and its kid 
patrons get candy free! ... Now that Farina, the hit of 
“Our Gang” for years, is growing up, Hal Roach has hired a 
successor. It is James Allen, aged 20 months, very brunette. 
The baby was seen briefly in ‘‘ Hearts in Dixie”. . . . Western 
Electric now reports 2,039 theaters fixed for talking pictures 
in the United States. About 300 abroad, of which only six 
are in Continental Europe, the bulk being in England. . . . It 
is said that when Blanche Sweet gets her divorce from Marshall 
Neilan she will marry Howard Hughes, producer of ‘‘Two 
Arabian Nights” and “Hell’s Angels.” . . . The theater in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., named after the late John Bunny has been 
closed for lack of trade. So passes a name. ... Manager 
Bert Help of the movie house in Greeley, Neb., celebrated the 
first anniversary of the theater’s opening by letting the whole 
town in free for six days. . . . Dagmar Godowsky, the former 
film vamp, has introduced red enameled finger nails to Nice, 
France. ... / Alice White wants $1,500 a week from First 
National, while the bosses stick at $1,000. Her old contract 
was at $600. . . . Beverly Bayne, ex-Mrs. Bushman, is taking 
dancing lessons in New York. . . . Matsutake, leading Jap- 
anese film company, has moved its studios to Berlin. . . . The 
late Fred Thomson, cowboy star, left all his Western para- 
phernalia to Charlie Farrell. . . . Mrs. Alvine Lyon, mother 
of Ben, has sued for divorce, charging cruelty. .. . Buddy 
Rogers has been master of ceremonies in Chicago for a 
little while. . . . Vifia Delmar, author of “‘Bad Girl,”’ refuses 
to go to Hollywood to write scenarios, saying she’ll do her 
little pieces at home, thank you. . . . Grace Menken and 
Bert Lytell are going to be married in the fall. . . . Jackie 
Coogan recovered nicely from an operation for acute appendi- 
citis. . . . Ruby Keeler, Al Jolson’s-bride, is now starring in 
Ziegfeld’s new musical comedy, “Show Girl.” .. . Victor 
McLaglen’s wife and two children have been visiting in England. 
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PHOTOPLAY’S $2,000 Contest Awards Next Month— 


; Amateur Movies 
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News of the Amateur Clubs Everywhere 
By Frederick James Smith 


HE complete announcement of 

awards in PuHotoprtay’s $2,000 

Amateur Movie Contest will appear 
in next month’s issue. 

The examination of films by the board 
of judges has been an extended one but 
readers can count upon a full announce- 
ment of the prize winners in the October 
PuotopLay. Meanwhile, many films en- 
tered in the contest have been returned to 
their owners. These films failed to get 
into the finals. If you have not received 
your film back, you still have a good 
chance of winning one of the prizes. 

Watch next month’s Puoroptay. 


OLLEGE amateurs will be interested 


in the cinematographic battle between 


Cambridge and Oxford. 

Oxford started off with work on a col- 
lege film, but Cambridge University 
rushed ahead and completed a comedy, 
“Aunt Matilda’s Nephew.” Not only 
did the collegians complete the film but 
they gave it two successful showings in 
Cambridge. 

Cambridge has an advantage over Ox- 
ford in the attitude of the university 


authorities toward filming. An amateur cinematographic 
society is not allowed at Oxford and there are certain restric- 


tions upon private filming. 


There are no restrictions at Cambridge and the university 
has an enthusiastic society of about fifty members. 


NDnowtheamateur 

camera is a menace! 
The officials of Winged 
Foot,at Mamaroneck, N. 
Y., barred amateur movie 
cameras from the course 
during the national open 
championship, which was 
won by Bobby Jones of 
Atlanta. 

The barring was based 
upon the theory that 
golfers are as skittish as 
thoroughbred horses and 
that the least thing 
throws them off their 
game. The whirr of a 
movie camera, said the 
officials, was likely to 
cause any one of the con- 
testants to blow up. 
They pointed out that 
Johnny Farrell almost 
lost the open champion- 
ship last year at Olympia 
Fields when somebody 
shot off anamateur movie 
camera under his nose 
just as he was about to 
make a brassie shot. 

The ban on movie 





Wallace W. Ward, the Stock- 

ton, Calif., cameraman of 

film, ‘“‘Three Episodes,’’ 
prominent in contest 


whose expressionistic drama, ‘‘ Rapid Transit, 
by the Provincetown Players last season. 


cameras raised a lot of discussion and 
much condemnation, be it noted. The 
amateurs wanted pictures of the com- 
petitors and they said so in a number of 
letters to the New York newspapers. 


HE Metropolitan Motion Picture 

Club (of New York City) held an in- 
teresting meeting recently with one hun- 
dred and fifty members present. The 
meeting was held in the main exhibition 
room of the Camera Club. The two-hour 
program included an address by Carl 
Oswald on ‘“‘Lenses and Focusing Prob- 
lems” and the projection of three amateur 
films. One was a news reel by Mrs. James 
R. Hughes, of Detroit, Mich.; another was 
the Princeton Undergraduate production, 
“TIncident,’’ and the third was Myron 
Zobel’s South Sea scenic, “‘The Fires of 
the Dead.”’ All three of these films were 
entries in the recent PHOTOPLAY contest. 


A group of amateurs in New 
York, called Eccentric Films, has 
launched a two-reel film called ‘‘ What’s 
Wrong Now?” built from a story by 
Lajos Egri, the Hungarian playwright 
” was produced 


There will be no subtitles in the film, which will be an attempt 





Fred Niblo, the professional photoplay director of 
Metro-Goldwyn, is an enthusiastic amateur. 
he is filming his daughter with his Eyemo in her 


playground backyard 


to project realism through the medium of grotesque fantasy. 
The story is a satirical attempt to show up hero worship and 


judicial methods in 
America. 


HE Philadelphia 

Amateur Motion 
Picture Club held its an- 
nual banquet recently at 
the Adelphia Hotel. Pre- . 
ceding the banquet, the 
club elected the follow- 
ing officers: 

John T. Collin, presi- 
dent; William Burke, 
vice-president; and W. 
L. Holmes, secretary and 
treasurer. 


OTO-CINE PRO- 

DUCTIONS of 
Stockton, Calif., has 
under way a citywide 
amateur movie contest. 
It opened on July Ist. 
This club entered four 
films in PHOTOPLAY’S 
two contests, for ama- 


Eos teur movie makers, 
P.& 





notably, “Three Epi- 
sodes,” which was a 

Here prominent contender in 
the competition now 
closed. 
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‘Hello, PHOTOPLAY readers. We’re wishing you all the best of luck!’’ 
So say Hugh Trevor and Olive Borden, of Radio Pictures, as they are 
‘‘shot”’ through the plate glass window of the sound camera booth, 
under Bert Glennon’s direction. Their voices are clearly visible in the 
ridges at the left of the strip of film, the hills and valleys marking the 
inflections. Here, for the first time, you can inspect a vocal greeting. 
The RCA Photophone apparatus changes sound waves to light waves, 
and the voices are registered. In projection, light waves change back 
to sound waves, and the screen talks to us 
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A lovely young Parisian-American 


4. reveals the French philosophy of Beauty 

ae ry 

by | young Parisian—welcome to America! 
Born and bred in France, yeu bring its sun- 


oe 


shine in your smile. Tell us your French philosophy of 
beauty! What is the secret of your inimitable charm? 
“This is our rule,” says beautiful Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot II. “Be always meticulously groomed, tou- 
og « jours soignee! For beauty in France is chic, and chic 
issmartness, simplicity, fastidious perfection of detail. 
“Yet to America we owe four wonderful ways to 
guard our loveliness—simply, swiftly, surely. 
“Just the four steps of Pond’s Method will keep 
one’s skin exquisitely smooth and fresh and clear. 
“The Cold Cream for immaculate cleansing is the 
best I have found anywhere. The dainty Cleansing 
Tissues are the perfect way to remove cold cream. 
The perfumed Freshener tones and firms the skin, 
and the delicious Vanishing Cream keeps your skin 
like velvet. In all the world nothing is finer or purer 
than Pond’s four delightful preparations!” 


Women or ELEGANCE in every land follow these 
four steps of Pond’s Method: 

DurinG THE DAY—First, for complete cleansing, 
generously apply Pond’s Cold Cream over face and 
neck, patting with upward, outward strokes, letting 
the fine oils penetrate every pore. Do this several 
times and always after exposure. 

Seconp—wipe away all cream and dirt with 
Pond’s Cleansing Tissues. They are softer, more 
absorbent—a saving of laundry and towels. 

Tuirp—soak cotton with Pond’s Freshener and 









briskly dab your skin to banish oiliness, close pores, PST sh ‘ 
tone and firm, preserve youthful contours. Beautiful Mrs. Girrorp Pincuor II, nee Fanine Voisin of Paris, 
Last—smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream for is the bride of the young scientist-sportsman of this famous American 
powder base and exquisite finish. family. A radiant “October blonde,” her golden hair and brown eyes 
me AT BEDTIME—cleanse your skin thoroughly with — contrast with her fair skin. Imagine this lovely coloring set off by this 
Cold Cream and wipe away with Tissues. Russian evening coat of crimson velvet richly embroidered in gold! 











(left) On her Florida honeymoon, this young Parisian 
discovered the delights of deep-sea fishing. 









(right) Pond’s four delightful preparations—famous Two 
Creams, Cleansing Tissues for removing cold cream, and 
fragrant Skin Freshener to banish oiliness. 
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Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. W 
114Hudson Street * * * + New York City 
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City. State 4, 
Copyright 1929, Pond’s Extract Company &. 
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“‘Cu-limb upon my knee, 

Sonny Boy!’ But April 

Fool, it isn’t Jolson! Some 

one gave Eddie Nugent a 

box of stove polish to play 

with, and look what he did 
with it! 





Bull 


Mr. Nugent’s im- 
pression of Mr. 
Harold Lloyd 
would appear if he 


somewhat resem- 
bled Mr. Nugent 


wearing cheaters 

























Mr. Nugent’s most successful 
impersonation. Here he appears 
as Mr. John Gilbert in ‘“‘The 
Cossacks,”’ just as Mr. Gilbert is 
about to bite another Cossack. 
Mr. Nugent, as you undoubtedly 
know, is the studio bright boy 
and wise-cracker extraordinary of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


When Mr. Lon Chaney saw 
this, he threw away his putty 
and detachable teeth and re- 
solved to play ingenues here- 
after. Mr. Nugent’s idea of 
Mr. Chaney as that star 
looked in the shocker, ‘‘The 
Unholy Three”’ 


That Nugent 
Boy Out-Lons 
Old Man 


Chaney 





This one wasn’t so 
hard. The eminent 
character star, Mr. Nu- 
gent, pretends he is 
Billy Hainesin the film, 
‘‘Show People’’ 
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Will tooth paste buy an inner tube? Why not? 


Intelligent people, delighted with the results of 
Listerine Tooth Paste and its price of 25¢, use it 
and accomplish an approximate saving of $3 a 


year. 
merely a suggestion. 


Clean, white teeth 
in a few brushings 


URVEYS show that Listerine 

Tooth Paste is a favorite not 
only in average American homes, 
but in those of the wealthy. This 
is not at all curious. 

People are won to this modern 
dentifrice because it definitely im- 
proves the appearance of teeth and 
betters the health of the entire 
oral tract. The fact that it retails 
for 25 cents does not seem to be 
a factor. 

You will be simply delighted to 
see how swiftly and how gently 
this tooth paste brightens teeth, 
—even grayish or yellowish 
ones. And how thoroughly it 


erases tiny deposits and discolor- 
ations. So little brushing is 
necessary, too! 

Moreover, it gives the mouth a 
delightful feeling of exhilaration 
such as you associate with anti- 
septic Listerine itself. 

Listerine Tooth Paste represents 
our ideal of a tooth paste after a 
study of oral hygiene covering a 
period of nearly 40 years. That it 
is also the public’s ideal is re- 
flected in the fact that it now main- 
tains a commanding position in 
the tooth paste field. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


Mo., U. S. A. 


$3 will buy many things—an inner tube is 


LIST ERINE 
TOOTH 
Peo Le 
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Gossip of All the Studios 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51 | 








everyone felt sorry for Griffith. He took a screen test. 
The whisper in his voice came through vibrant and 
resonant. 

He is now much in demand for talking pictures. 

This may truly be called a “‘break.”’ ? 


OUR sleepy little village on the shores of the more or 
less Pacific Ocean is still trying to recover from the 
fuss and flurry attendant on the arrival of two famous 
stage stars. 

Irene Bordoni made a quiet entry into our midst, as 
the country editor so prettily puts jt, with a retinue of 
eight servants. 

Somehow Lenore Ulric, with only four servants, seemed 
like a poor relative from Main Street. 

Bordoni had to take a big house to take care of the 
servants. 

Lenore Ulric, not to be outdone, leased a bigger L 
house. ‘ 

With only four servants Lenore may lend a hand with 
the dishes from time to time. Lenore was saved from 
complete disgrace at the train by receiving more bouquets 
than Bordoni. 





— LOFF has found that there are too many ? 
blondes in Hollywood. Her contract with Pathe was 

not renewed because she was a blonde and the stock list 

already included five golden-haired maidens—Ann Hard- “ 

ing, Ina Claire, Diane Ellis, Carol Lombard and Constance 

~ Bennett. ! 

' 


ATEVER Jetta Goudal does she does exceedingly ant 
well. She has just learned to cook and does it 
“fluently” on the maid’s day out. 

With so little knowledge that she didn’t know it was 
possible for a vegetable to burn, she has, in eight weeks, 
become a culinary expert. 

Not content with ordinary puddings she wields a wicked 
dessert spoon and the result is a soufflé designed in an a 
elaborate pattern. 

And her leg of lamb! Well, my dear, who ever thought 
that an animal so meek could become so bizarre? 

[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 86] 





Fishing for pleasure, and not 
for the benefit of the camera. 
Richard Dix spent his vacation 
worrying the trout in the 
streams near New York. Rich- 
ard is all through with farce 
comedies. His new talkies will 
present him in romantic réles 


CTORS come and actors go, but 
Hobart Bosworth is eternal and im- 
mortal in the Hollywood scheme. 

The grand old man of pictures, who came 
West when Hollywood was nothing but a 
couple of pepper trees, is still as straight, 
slim and handsome as an elderly gentleman 
can possibly be. One of the grandest sights 
in all California is to see him, dressed in 
white from top to toe, riding his big white 
horse down the bridle path in Beverly 
Boulevard. 

It makes one think there is something 
to the human race, after all. 

Not long ago the athletic Bosworth was 
out in his front yard practising archery 
when a group of visiting Shriners came 
along, celeb-hunting. 

One of the Nobles leaned on the fence 
for a few minutes and watched Hobart 
toying with his bow and arrow. 

At last he couldn’t resist it. 

“Hello, Cupid!’’ he shouted. 








HE marvel of Movietone! 
Fifteen years ago while playing in 


The ballet of the scrubwomen in ‘‘Lummox,”’ a remarkable 
“The Witching Hour,” a stage production, study in light, shade and movement. In the background, j 
Raymond Griffith’s voice left him. standing, is Winifred Westover, who plays the title réle. It’s 

When talking pictures came into vogue an all talking version of Fannie Hurst’s story of a servant girl 
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O sensible woman ever regrets the 
cost of those cosmetics which really 
benefit her complexion. Be it $1 or $5, 
the expense is not nearly as important 
as the beauty they can bring. 

Yet, good as the best creams and lo- 
tions are, there is one great assistant that 
doubles their abilities and increases their 
effects — the quiet, simple, little jar of 
Sal Hepatica! 

For Sal Hepatica has the virtue of 
keeping you immaculately clean inter- 
nally. It brings to the women who use it 
clearness of skin and freedom from 
blemishes. It replaces dullness with 
lovely color. Its cost, (30¢, 60¢, or $1.20, 
dependent upon size), by chance, is 
trifling. Yet its power to improve the 
complexion is almost unbelievable. 

Sal Hepatica cleanses the system thor- 
oughly from within. It clears away 
wastes. It corrects constipation. 

For years, the drinking of salines for 
the complexion’s sake has had the en- 


al Hepatica 


Saline Combination | 
CAntrutty BieNDED 
WEL. BaLanced 
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thusiastic endorsement of physicians, 
our own and the European. People of 
title and wealth make regular retreats 
to the famous saline spas at Weisbaden, 
Aix and Carlsbad. Drinking daily of 
the sparkling waters, their complexions 
are made pure and their health is re- 
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Stored. For there is nothing like the 
saline method for overcoming the ills 
bred by acidity and stoppage. 


Colds and acidosis, rheumatism, head- 
aches, and auto-intoxication give way. 
Digestions are regulated. Sluggish 
livers respond. Complexions bloom! 
For salines, because they purify the 
bloodstream, are generous doers of good 
to the entire body. 

Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica today. 
Keep internally clean for one whole 
week. See how much better you feel, how 
your complexion improves. Send the 
coupon for the free booklet, “‘To Clarice 
in quest of her youth,” which tells in 
detail how to follow the saline path to 
health and beauty. 


* * * * 
BrisTot-Myers Co., Dept. G-99, 71 West St., N.Y. 
Kindly send me the Free Booklet, “‘To Clarice in 
quest of her youth,”” which explains the many bene- 
fits of Sal Hepatica. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 











How They Manage Their Homes 








The dignified dining room in Clara Bow’s home. 
walnut furniture, rich, red hangings. 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 ] 


Oriental rugs, 
Clara prefers glassware to 


china for most of her table service 





The glassware is green with gold scallops. 
Sandwich plates are of amber. A cocktail 
set is of Derby silver, as are the candle- 
sticks. Clara has $545 worth of silverware 
of a handsome chaste pattern, for table 
service. Her tablecloths are of rich, plain 
damask linen. The dining room represents 
$3,828.00. 

The kitchen is as yours or mine—just a 
small, neat one, with a nice, big gas cooker 
($185) and a black, green and ivory color 
scheme. Her dishes are of English Cope- 
land—full set for twelve, with a few odd, 
hand-painted pieces. Also thirty-six pieces 
for “common use.” The kitchen cost 
$846.75. Then there is a porch with laun- 
dry tubs and a big refrigerator, and a 
maid’s room. 


LARA employs four servants: a cook at 

$100 a month, who wears white duck 
trousers all the time in the kitchen. A per- 
sonal maid (the cook’s daughter) at $100. A 
chauffeur-gardener at’ $140, and a studio 
maid at $100. The cook and personal maid 
keep the house clean, and the maid washes 
Clara’s silk underwear, presses her dresses, 
etc... . “But I still like to do lots of 
things for myself,’ Clara says. ‘‘It takes 
years to know how to lean on a personal 
maid properly.”’ Clara also drives her own 
car most of the time, the chauffeur being 
reserved for evenings, or when Clara is 
very tired after her day’s work. 

The admirable and indispensable Daisy 
gets $75 a week, and watches over Clara 
like a mother. 

When Clara is working, her day begins at 


bn 
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walnut wood and a handsome silver tea set on 
the sideboard. The drapes are a rich red. 
Silk banners adorn the walls. A grandfather’s 
clock ticks away paternally. An artist’s por- 


heater. Clara’s bathroom is a tiny, cramped 
affair, with light blue tiling. 

The tiny dressing room, in rose damask, is 
barely large enough to hold the mirror, the 


7 a.m.; otherwise she stays in bed until 10. 
Lately she has been visiting a dentist, which 
calls for early rising. Her breakfast consists 
of grapefruit juice and coffee. 





massage bench and the toilet and perfume 


bottles. But leading from it is 
the wardrobe—a large room, 
lined with glass cupboards. Here 
hang twenty-three coats in envi- 
able array—with three priceless 
fur ones away in storage for the 
summer. Thirty day dresses, 
fifteen evening dresses (three in 
severe black), forty sports 
dresses, sixty-five pairs of shoes, 
sixty hats, twenty negligées . . 
and oh, it takes some tidying up 
after Clara has poked around de- 
ciding what she will wear on a 
given occasion! (Relatives ga- 
lore fall heir to these when Clara 
tires of them. Clara has swarms 
of relations, whom she supports 
or aids.) 


WE mustn’t forget the Chinese 

room, which is Clara’s joy. 
Only a little room, but perfect in 
every detail. Lovely Chinese 
rugs; a huge, low, specially made 
couch, cushioned in red and gold 
damask; cushions galore in red 
and black; Chinese cabinets and 
lamps; red and gold curtains; a 
lacquer Shi-Shi with electric eyes; 
large, grotesque lacquer gods and 
dragons. Tea sets, plaques, 
brassware, embroideries . . . the 
whole valued at $1,526.50. Here 
they play bridge, or just talk and 
smoke. There are photographs 
of Buddy Rogers and Tom Mix 
in this room. 

The dining room is antique, 
in the Spanish style, and very 
dignified—space to serve eight 
comfortably. Oriental rugs and 
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trait of Clara adorns one wall. 





“Yes, I’m dieting for dear 
life,” pouts Clara. ‘I simply 
must not get fat—and, oh, I have 
such a good cook!” 

The elocution teacher comes 
at noon, right after Clara has 
concluded a starvation lunch of 
one egg, one tomato with vine- 
gar, a sippet of toast and a cup 
of tea. Clara pulls a wry face 
as she offers these sparse details. 
Dinner—ugh! A lamb chop or 
a very little steak, tomato, coffee 
and no dessert. 

“But, oh, when I’m off my 
diet, I eat everything in sight— 
just gobble, gobble, gobble,” she 
confesses naughtily. 

A formal dinner at Clara’s 
house . . . “Oh, a fruit or fish 
cocktail, soup, squab... al- 
though I don’t like’em . . . lots 
of vegetables and salady things, 
and, say, my cook makes mar- 
vellous strawberry whip, all oozy 
with cream and icing . . .” and 
Clara’s eyes just bulge with 
longing. 

[PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 109] 


In addition to her care- 
fully planned menus, 
Clara takes an hour’s daily 
exercise in her big, well- 
equipped gymnasium to 
help preserve the girlish 
figure that the public de- 
mands of its picture 
heroines 
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Why ATTILIO Rome 


Beauty Specialist to the Italian Aristocracy 


advises all his patrician clients 


to use Palmolive Soap twice daily 


“The finest cleansing agents for the 
skin are, by general consent, olive and 
palm oils. For that reason, I always 
ask my clients to improve complexions 
by cleansing the skin twice a day with 
Palmolive Seas which embodies these 
two soothing oils in their purest form.” 


(lla 


PIAZZA DI SPAGNA 68, ROMA 


N Rome, at the foot of the his- 
toric “Spanish Stairs,” the Piazza 
di Spagna is encircled with shops 
that attract the most brilliant so- 
ciety. Here, some years ago, a 
Ferrara youth came to establish a 


beauty shop which, today, is the finest place of 


its kind throughout beautiful Italy. His name 
is Attilio Colla... better known to his patrons 
as “Attilio.” 


In his shop, at 68 Piazza di Spagna, he receives 
visits from many highly-placed personages of his 
own and other lands. Roman patricians naturally 
seek his advice on care of the skin. So do women 
of the moving picture and stage aristocracy. 


“I am perfectly certain,” says Attilio, “that 
there are countless complexions which are less 
lovely than they ought to be, merely because 
one of the simplest and most natural of all 
beauty treatments is neglected. I refer to the 
cleansing of the skin. 


“Soap cleanses the skin—cleanses the pores— 
as nothing else can, and it is the basic essential 
of successful beauty treatment. Much of the 
work of the beauty expert is nullified by neg- 
lect to follow this simple rule of complexion 
care. It is, of course, important to use the right 
kind of soap, because many kinds are not only 
unsuitable but positively harmful to the com- 
plexion. I always ask my clients to use Palmolive 
Soap, which embodies the finest cleansing agents 
for the skin.” 











The typically Roman marble facade of Attilio’s salon on the Piazza di Spagna . 
where the patrician ladies of Italian artistic and social life consult the most distin- 
guished of all Roman beauty specialists. 





The lovely Ada Fontanest, of Attilio’s staff, isa 
perfect type of Italian beauty. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR- Broadcast every Wednesday night—from 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., Eastern 
time; 7:30 to 8:30 p. m., Central time; 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Mountain time; 5:30 to 6.30 p. m., Pacific Coast 
time—over WEAF and 39 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 


Attilio’s distinguished colleagues, in every 

great capital of Europe, in every smart resort 
. repeat this same advice. Madame Valentin 

le Brun, Lina Cavalieri, of Paris; Pessl, of 
Vienna and Budapest, adviser to crowned heads 
of Europe... these and dozens of other experts 
tell their discriminating clients this easily- 
performed, twice-a-day treatment: massage a 
smooth lather of Palmolive Soap and warm 
water into the skin. Allow it to penetrate the 
pores. Rinse, after two minutes, first with warm 
water, now with cold. Then—and only then— 
are you ready for make-up! 

If you do not already keep your skin fresh and 
lovely by the use of this simple home treatment, 
take the advice of the world’s greatest beauty 
authorities: begin to use Palmolive today! 


A priceless formula 
embodying the pre- 
cious otls of palm 
and olive, famous 
since the days of Cleo- 
patra for prolonging 
health and beauty. 
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EVERY SERVING BRINGS ZEST 


GET the limit of health and 
pep. Eat the best bran flakes 
you ever tasted—Kellogg’s 
Pep Bran Flakes. 


So delicious! These better 
bran flakes have a flavor no 
other bran flakes have. The 
flavor of PEP, plus healthful 
elements. Much crisper too. 
From the first spoonful to 
the last. 


For your health’s sake eat 
these better bran flakes. 
You get the nourishment 


from the wheat. Just enough 
bran to be mildly laxative. 
Good for children. 

Ready to eat with milk or 
cream. Delicious with honey. 
Sold in the red-and-green 
package. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 





BRAN FLAKES 
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BRAN FLAKES 
WITH OTHER PARTS 
OF WHEAT YJ 


IMPORTANT—Kellogg’s Pep Bran 

Flakes are mildly laxative. ALL-BRAN 

—another Kellogg product—is guar- 
anteed to relieve constipation. 
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Clive Brook, one of Paramount’s busiest articulate actors, enjoys an after-dinner pipe 
and book in the Old English and New Beverly Hills manner 


ecipes with an Enelish 


LIVE BROOK and Dorothy Mackaill, two talkie pioneers 
4 “_ claim England as their native land, have contri- 
buted to PHotopLay’s Cook Book the recipes for their 
favorite dishes. 
Mr. Brook is partial to Pear Condé, which he describes as 
a dessert, but which is really a meal in itself. I don’t suppose 
he knows much about its ingredients or mixing, but he highly 
recommends the finished product. Probably we have Mrs. 
Brook to thank for the following list of ingredients and the 
directions for making. 
1 cup boiling water 
14 teaspoon salt 
V4 cup rice 
11% cups milk 


3 tablespoons sugar 

Yolks 2 eggs 

Preserved pears 

3 tablespoons chopped Canton ginger 
Put the water and‘salt in the top of a double boiler. Place 

on range and add rice gradually, while stirring with a fork. 

Boil five minutes, place over under part of double boiler, and 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me a copy of PHOTOPLAY’s CooK 
Book, containing 150 favorite recipes of the stars. 
I am enclosing twenty-five cents. 
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Be sure to write name and address plainly. 
You may send either stamps or coin. 
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steam until kernels have absorbed water. Then add milk, 
and continue the steaming until kernels are soft. Add sugar 
and egg yolks, slightly beaten. Mound on a serving dish in 
conical shape. Then place on the rice the halves of pears 
which have been cooked in their own syrup (to which one- 
third cup sugar has been added) until soft. Sprinkle all with 
ginger. 


OR a breakfast that starts the day right, Dorothy Mackaill 
prescribes a plate heaped high with light, golden popovers. 
Her recipe calls for: 
14 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs 
1 tablespoon melted butter 


1 scant cup flour 
1 cup milk 


Sift together the flour and salt, and mix with the milk. 
Add the two eggs, well beaten, and the melted butter. Then 
beat with egg beater for five minutes. Pour into hot, greased 
popover pans (the heavy iron sort). Bake for twenty or 
twenty-five minutes in a very hot oven. Do not open door for 
the first fifteen minutes of baking. After that reduce ‘he heat 
in the oven. 


VERY housewife wants new recipes and new ideas to keep 

her menus from becoming monotonous. The latest edition 
of PHotopLay’s Cook Book contains 150 favorite recipes of 
the stars. There are many nourishing dishes which are easily 
prepared, and there are elaborate desserts for party dinners. 
There are new ways of preparing vegetables and novel ideas 
for salads. Simply fill out the coupon on this page, enclose 
twenty-five cents, and the Cook Book will be sent to you 
promptly. CAROLYN VAN Wyck 
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“The loveliness of soft smooth skin 


Janet Gaynor, Fox star, in 
the charming paneled bath- 
room built in Hollywood just 
for her adorable loveliness. 
She says enthusiastically: 
“There’s a caressing quality to 
Lux Toilet Soap that I have 
never found before except in the 
jinest French soaps—my skin 
feels so delightfully soft and 


smooth after using it.” 










Photo by W. E. Thomas, Hollywood 


Puytuts Haver, charming Pathé star, is one of the 442 
important screen actresses who use Lux Toilet Soap. 
She says: “No star can hope to look lovely unless she has 
a velvety smooth skin. Lux Toilet Soap leaves my skin 
so gently smooth that I have no fear of the close-up.” 


Photo by C. Hewitt, Hollywood 


Ouive Borpven, Radio Pictures’ 














player, is a star whose beautiful 
skin captivates the great movie 
audiences wherever her pictures 
are shown. She says: “Lux Toilet 
Soap is so splendid for my skin 
that I am delighted.” 


Lux Toilet 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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J. never fails to touch the heart,” 


say 39 Flollywood Directors 


‘) 9 out of 10 screen stars keep their 
shin lovely this way ++ - 


lee: 


“ 


i LITTLE FLUTTER of emotion always creeps 
into one’s heart at the sight of a really fresh 


and lovely skin. 
Every girl must have petal-smooth skin if she is 
to be truly attractive, Hollywood says. ‘People 
a, respond instantly to the loveliness of beautiful 
skin,” says F. W. Murnau, Fox director—and sums 
up the experience of leading Hollywood directors. 
“All screen stars know this—they take the ut- 
most care of their skin,” he goes on to say. “For in 
the close-up only the complexion of naturally flaw- 
less beauty can stand the pitiless search of glaring 
i lights. Even slight make-up is apt to show. Girls 
who attain success in the films have skin of amaz- 
ing smoothness.” 


It is because of this that 442 of the 451 important 
| actresses in Hollywood, including all stars, use Lux 





Toilet Soap. They have found that it keeps the skin 
at its best: clear and smooth as a gardenia petal. 

Remember: nine out of ten screen stars use Lux 
Toilet Soap—and all the great film studios have 
made this daintily fragrant white soap official for 
dressing rooms. 


Are you using Lux Toilet Soap? You'll love 











the way it gives your skin such gentle care. 
viy 
oe toe 
Photo by O. Dyar, Hollywood 
 § EstHer Ratston, Paramount star, in the charming 
and luxurious bathroom built for her in Hollywood. 
The next time you see her in a close-up, notice how 
‘ smooth Lux Toilet Soap keeps her skin. 
ms ; or , — Esther Ralston says: “Jn their close-ups stars are 
Marion Davies, famous star, Bese Dantes, lovely Radio Pic- more closely observed than women in any other profession. 
says: “ Deliciously smooth skin is tures’ player, says: “Lux Toilet Their popularity largely depends on the beauty of their 
er ae ee ving delighted —. Soap is a great help in keeping skin. Lux Toilet Soap is excellent for keeping the skin 
with Lux Toilet Soap. the skin smooth and lovely.” : 


delightfully smooth.” 


T y O a Luxury such as you have found only in French soaps 10¢ 
p at 50¢ and $1.00 the cake -- now 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 











QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 





Read This Before 
Asking Questions 


You do not have to be a 
reader of PHOTOPLAY to have 
questions answered in this De- 
partment. It is only necessary 
that you avoid questions that 
would call for unduly long an- 
swers, such as synopses of plays 
or casts. Do not inquire con- 
cerning religion, scenario writ- 
ing, or studio employment. 
Write on only one side of the 
paper. Sign your full name and 
address; only initials will be 
published if requested. 

















Casts and Addresses 


As these often take up much 
space and are not always of in- 
terest to others than the in- 
quirer, we have found it neces- 
sary to treat such subjects in a 
different way than other ques- 
tions. For this kind of informa- 
tion, a stamped, addressed 
envelope must be sent. It is 
imperative that these rules be 
complied with in order to insure 
your receiving the information 
you want. Address all inquiries 
to Questions ind Answers, 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 W. 
57th St., New York City. 














JuiiA Dowinsky, GARFIELD, N. J. 
—Sorry to contradict you but you 
have your companies mixed. It was 
Fox and not Paramount that made 
“‘Speakeasy.”’ Paul Page, who had 
the male lead, was born in Birming- 
ham, Ala., May 13, 1903, and Lola 
Lane, his leading lady, came from 
Indianola, Iowa. She is five feet, 
two inches tall; weighs 120 pounds 
and has light brown hair and violet 
eyes. She appeared on the stage 
before going into pictures. 


Jor HEMBERA, CEDAR RAPIDs, 
Iowa.—Bob Steele was born in 
Portland, Ore. He is five feet, ten 
inches tall; weighs 165 pounds and 





postage. 


HOTOPLAY is printing a list of studio 
addresses with the names of the stars 
located at each one. 
Don’t forget to read over the list on page 126 
before writing to this department. 
In writing to the stars for photographs 
PHOTOPLAY advises you to enclose twenty- 
five cents, to cover the cost of the picture and 
The stars, who receive hundreds of 
such requests, cannot afford to comply with 


them unless you do your share. 


B. RANDALL, WOLLASTON, Mass. 
—Yep, Ramonis a very smart young 
man. It was his voice you heard in 
‘The Pagan.”’ 


RutH FRIEDLAND, ALEXANDRIA, 
MinN.—The man you refer to in 
‘‘ Beggar on Horseback”? was James 
Mason. He played the part of 
Homer Cady. 


A. E. N., ARNOLD, PA.—Oh, no, I 
am never too busy to write to the 
girls! Ralph Graves was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 9, 1900. He 
is married to Virginia Goodwin. 
Josephine Dunn was born in New 
York City and is divorced from Wm. 








has dark brown hair and blue eyes. 


A. R., Norwoop, Ox1o.—Esther Ralston is 
married to George Webb. Lilyan Tashman 
and Kathryn Carver claim New York City as 
their home town and Betty Compson claims 
Beaver City, Utah. 


P. M., Paris, France.— How did you find 
your way over here? Marian Nixon is her real 
name. She is twenty-four years old and stands 
five feet, two inches in height. Before going 
into the movies she was a dancer. Charles 
Rogers is being kept very busy so I don’t think 
he will see Paris for a while. 


A. S. E., HAmiItton, Ont., CANADA.—Jack 
Oakie was born in Sedalia, Mo., Nov. 12, 1903. 
He has sandy hair, blue eyes and is five feet, 
ten inches tall. Shhhh! He’s still single. 


J. M., Cuicaco, ILt.—Maurice Chevalier is 
thirty-six years old and was born in Menil- 
montant, near Paris, France. He is five feet, 
eleven inches tall; weighs 165 pounds, has 
brown hair and blue eyes and is married. His 
last name is pronounced ‘‘Sha-vahl’-yay.”’ He 
is busy making a new picture ticled “‘ The Love 
Parade.” 


James Bow, Butte, Mont.—Any relation 
to Clara? Bet you’re a forty-second cousin. 
Clara was born in Brooklyn, New York, July 
29, 1905. Anita Page was born in Flushing, 
Long Island, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1910, 


J. K., NEw York City.—Both Vilma Banky 
and Greta Garbo reached our shores in 1925, 
Vilma is twenty-six years old and is married to 
Rod LaRocque. Greta is three years younger 
than Vilma and is still single. 


L. H., BRooKLYN, NEw Yorx.—Marie Pre- 
vost and Harrison Ford played the leads in 
“The Girl in the Pullman” and Glenn Tryon 
and Patsy Ruth Miller played the leads in “A 
Hero for a Night.” Conrad Nagel and Myrna 
Loy did not appear in “Chicago After Mid- 
night.” I think you have “State Street Sadie” 


in mind. 
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BuNny, CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Mary Dun- 
can is twenty-four years old and has dark 
brown hair and blue eyes. Before going into 
pictures she appeared in numerous stage 
successes. 


BEAUTIFUL But Dums, Moscow.—Believe 
me, I'd never admit it. In “Little Annie 
Rooney” Walter James played the part of 
Officer Rooney; Gordon Griffith was his son 
Tim, and William Haines played the part of 
Joe Kelly. Greta Garbo is five feet, six inches 
tall and weighs 125 pounds. Lon Chaney is 


forty years old, is five feet, ten inches tall. 


Honey, BELLINGHAM, WasH.—Your friend 
is mistaken. It was Richard Arlen who played 
with Clara Bow in “Ladies of the Mob.” 
Anita Page is eighteen years old, has blonde 
hair and stands five feet, two inches in height. 
Alice White is three years older and two inches 
shorter than Anita. Nancy Carroll has red 
hair. 


Lon DeMttie, Detroit, Micu.—How 
much did you bet? Dolores Costello is an 
American of Irish-Spanish descent. Her 
grandfather, Thomas Costello, was born and 
raised in Ireland. His ancestors, three genera- 
tions before, came from Spain. Her grand- 
mother, Helen Fitzgerald Costello, was also 
born and raised in Ireland, and her ancestors 
were Irish as far back as they can be traced. 


MAxINE Scotron, MrrRcEDES, Tex.—Rex 
King has just faded out of the picture. Rex 
Bell was picked to replace him and his latest 
picture is “‘ Joy Street.”’ 


NormMA Jackson, IONE, WasuH.—William 
Austin was born in British Guiana, South 
America, and came to the United States in 
1915. He has been on the stage and screen 
since 1919. He is six feet tall, weighs 170 
pounds and has light brown hair and gray eyes. 
He married Dora Mae Howe in May, 1929. His 
next picture will be ‘‘Sweetie.’? John Darrow 
played the part of Bill in‘‘The High School 


Hero.”’ 


P. Cameron. 


GRETCHEN NEFF, APOLLO, Pa.—Buddy 
Messinger played the part of Tuffy and Wil- 
liam Bakewell played the part of Afack Moran 
in “Hot Stuff.” 


Mary ALICE TUCKER, MERIDIAN, MIss.— 
You certainly know how to pick ’em, Mary. 
Ben Lyon is twenty-eight years old and hails 
from Atlanta, Ga. He has dark brown hairand 
stands six feet in altitude. William Haines and 
James Hall are both one year older than Ben. 
Bill is the same height as Ben but he has black 
hair and hails from Staunton, Va. James is 
five feet, ten inches tall and has dark brown 
hair. He comes from Dallas, Texas. 


ROBERT BELINKO, EDWARDSVILLE, PENNA. 
—Margaret Quimby was the young lady who 
played the part of Eleanor in ‘‘ Lucky Boy.” 


Ray, ATLANTA, GA.—How did you make out 
in the exams? Baclanova is about twenty-nine 
years old. Laura La Plante had a double do 
the singing for her in “Show Boat.” Ramon 
Novarro did his own talking and singing in 
“The Pagan,” but a double sang for Dorothy 
Janis. It was Warner Baxter’s own voice you 
heard in “In Old Arizona.”’ No, Monte Blueand 
Rod LaRocque are not related to each other. 
George Lewis is twenty-five years old and has 
been married since March, 1928. 


R. R., PETERSBURG, ILL.—Here’s where you 
get fooled. What made you think that none of 
the marriages lasted in Hollywood? Edythe 
Chapman, who plays the mother réle in “The 
Idle Rich,’ has been married to the same 
husband for thirty-one years. Thomas 
Meighan and his first and only wife have been 
married for nineteen years. Jack Holt and his 
wife have been married thirteen years. And 
there are others. 


JacK PREWITT, PLANT City, FLa.—Hugh 
Allan was born in Oakland, Calif., Nov. 5, 
1903. He is six feet tall, weighs 105 pounds 


and has black hair and brown eyes. 
[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 136 ] 
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._—keep your skin healthy if you want it 
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WITH HER CHART-LIKE MWANNEQUIN 


Ondy a heallly shin 


F all the rules in the primer of 
beauty, the most important is this 


to stay young. 

On my little mannequin I have star- 
red the six spots most difficult to care 
for. These are the six places where im- 
perfections come most quickly and where 
lines form to strike fear to every mortal 
woman’s heart. 

But treat your skin wisely — guard 
well its health at the six vital spots — 
and your complexion will tell only flat- 
tering fibs about your birthdays. 

Milkweed Cream will help you mar- 
velously in caring for your skin. It is 
ever so slightly therapeutic, and does 
things for your skin that no other cream, 
however expensive, can possibly do. It 
isa splendid cleanser but, to me, its most 
appealing virtue is the way it brings 
smoothness to the skin. Roughness van- 
ishes — blemishes disappear. Tiny wrin- 
kles are discreetly smoothed away. Your 
skin becomes smooth — clear — alto- 


gether lovely. tr too likely to form here prematurely unless 
the skin is kept soft and pliable—and this 


Ingram’s does with marvelous effect. 


Today, buy a jar of Milkweed Cream. 
Mark on the label the date you start 
using it and notice how your skin im- 
proves in a single month. 

I wish you would send the coupon 
for my booklet on skin cate. And, if 
you have any special beauty questions, 


24 The Eyes . . Puffiness and crows’ feet are 
SO very aging and unbecoming—so traitor- 
ous. To keep the skin smooth and supple, 


turn to the soothing and softening services 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


EXPLAINS WHY 
N 


Cll ny young 





The Forehead. . Lines and wrinkles are all sr The Neck. . Finely etched, circular lines are 


signs of accumulating birthdays. Be faith- 
ful to your use of Milkweed Cream. It 
wafts well-established lines to obscurity 
and guards against new ones. 


The Shoulders . . Eve.y woman who would 
< proudly wear evening gowns or sleeveless 
dresses should cleanse her arms and 
shoulders and keep them blemish-free 


with Ingram’s. 


feel perfectly free to write me for advice. tr The Mouth . . To prevent drooping lines at ¥ * * 


corners of the lips, tone the skin and keep 
the muscles firm by using Ingram’s. It is 
amazingly helpful for invigorating cir- 


’ 9 g 


P.S. Milkweed Cream is marvelous against 


culation. 
sunburn. It soothes away the redness and 


smarting. And, should you acquire a tan, it x The Throat .. Guardagainst a crepey throat 

if you value your youth. Ingram’s, with 
its trace of medication, keeps it lovely, 
smooth and rounded and without a trace 


will encourage a lovely, even effect, keeping 
the skin soft and supple and preventing the 


burn from coarsening its texture. © 1929 of flabbiness. 


Frances Ingram, Consultant on Care of the Skin, 
Dept, A-99, 108 Washington St., N. Y. C. 

Please send me your free booklet, ““Only a Healthy 
Skin Can Stay Young” which tells in complete detail 
how to care for the skin and to guard the six vital 
spots of youth. 


Name ___ te 8c Rance emee oe 


Street oe ee 
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=Inernam'’s Milbweed Cream = 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 








Gossip of All the Studios 
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The screen is outdoing the stage in eye-catching spectacles, as witness this Garden of Love scene from 


“‘Glorifying the American Girl.’’ 


jf Lteoven he left his company 
manners at home, Karl Dane 
was the sensation of Indianapolis 
during his location jaunt to that 
city. William Haines, Anita Page 
and other members of the M.-G.-M. 
“Speedway” company took a back 
seat. It was a rush from one soirée 
to another. Dane and John Miljan 
dropped in at the home of an Indi- 
anapolis society woman on their way 
to another party. 

Dane looked around and couldn’t 
see much whoopee in progress. 
Turning to Miljan he remarked in a 
voice that was distinctly audible in 
Terre Haute—“‘We’re wasting a lot 
of good time here. There’s a better 
party down the street.” 

“Isn’t he an adorable brute,” 
gushed the admiring hostess. 


Now that the three Bennett girls, Con- 
stance, Barbara and Joan, are all in 
Hollywood you might imagine that you’d see 
idyllic photegraphs of the devoted sisters arm 
in arm. But you won’t. Not by your old 
tintype. 

The daughters of the famous Richard are 
not as chummy as they might be. Joan and 
Barbara get along well enough, but Constance 
is not given any sisterly confidences. Sophis- 
ticated as they are, they have never quite 
approved of Constance. And, besides, word 
came to Joan that, at the opening of “‘ Bulldog 


86 


Broadway 


Drummond” in New York, Constance paraded 
about the lobby of the theater and was thereby 
suspected of trying to take Joan’s glory. 


LTHOUGH Colleen Moore and John 
McCormick will tap you lightly over the 
head with a shillalah if you even suggest that 
they’re anything but Irish, they’ve instituted 
an old German custom in their new home. 
The theater (wired for sound) which is a 
part of the house, is equipped with long tables 
in front of the divans. Here the guests may 
eat and drink while they’re watching a picture. 
The munching of a pretzel adds to the Vita- 
phone sound effects. 


CCORDING to a story carried in a 
theatrical publication, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., receives an allowance of $20,000 a year 
from his father, with payment to cease when 
he is twenty-one. This sounds pretty good, 
but his friends say that the young man gets 
$75 a week from Doug, Sr., and that stopped 
when he was given a First National contract. 
The statement that young Doug would re- 
ceive $200,000 when he reaches the age of 
twenty-five is also regarded as unfounded. 
So, if you’re foolish enough to think Joan 
Crawford married Junior for his money, just 
put the thought right out of your head. 


“We'll see you in the news reels!” 
Said all the fliers, frantic— 

And then they climbed into their planes 
And fell in the Atlantic. 


It is typical of the new trend in pictures, which is to out-Broadway 


ITY the poor writers! They no sooner get 

through singing the swan song of a foreign 
star in American films before she turns up 
again on another boat, all bright and smiling. 

We had just finished saying ta-ta to Lya di 
Putti when in she popped again, posing for 
leggy pictures on the boat deck and announc- 
ing that she was so glad to be back again in 
that dear America, where the pay checks 
bloom big and often. 

She had just finished one picture in England. 
And Lya, with her nice little accent, was 
cocking her ears for a talkie offer from some 
American producer with one of those nice 
checkbooks and a self-cocking fountain pen. 


OMETIMES it is advantageous for a star 

to marry her publicity man—but not always. 
Harry Wilson (now press agent for United 
Artists) was divorced from Marion Aye shortly 
after their marriage. The story goes that she 
agreed to take part of her alimony in publicity, 
but that didn’t last long. 

Janet Gaynor was engaged to Herbert 
Moulton but broke the engagement on the 
eve of the opening of ‘‘Seventh Heaven,” and 
now Gladys McConnell has divorced her press 
agent husband, Arthur Hagerman. 


LUPE VELEZ excitedly shouted to the 
world, ‘‘Oh, darling, I am going to move 
into a grand new house in Beverly Hills. I’m 
going to have a swimming pool and beeg 
rooms and I’m going to have a beeg party and 
everybody mus’ [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 88 | 
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*How Colgate’s Cleans Crevices Where Tooth Decay May Start 


Greatly magnified 
pictureof tinytooth 
crevice. Note how 
ordinary, sluggish 
toothpaste (having 
high ‘‘surface-ten- 


sion’’) failstopene- 


trate deep down 
where the causesof 
decay lurk. 


























Get a generous sample tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream—the cleansing dentifrice — simply 
mail the coupon below and be convinced. 





This diagram shows 
how Colgate’s ac- 
tive foam (having 
low ‘* surface-ten- 
sion ’’ ) penetrates 
deep down into the 
crevice, cleansing it 
completely where 
the toothbrush 
cannot reach. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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A 25c tube of 
Colgate’s 
contains more 
toothpaste 


...than any other leading brand 
priced at 25c. 


More important— Colgate’s cleans better—its pene- 
trating foam washes away decayed impurities 
in crevices not reached by brushing. 


OLGATE’S has become the largest-selling den- 

tifrice in the world because it not only polishes 
the outer surfaces of the teeth, but more important, 
because its wonderful penetrating foam washes away 
the decaying food particles and mucin deposits lodged 
in the tiny crevices of the teeth, not reached by ordi- 
nary brushing. 


Recent scientific tests confirm the fact that Colgate’s 
has a greater penetrating* power than any of the lead- 
ing dentifrices on the market. This means that it gets 
down into every tiny crevice. There it softens and 
dislodges the decaying impurities, washing them away 
in a detergent wave. 


In this foam is carried a fine chalk powder, a polishing 
material used by dentists as safe yet effective in keeping 
teeth white and attractive. 


Consider Colgate’s two superiorities. It not only 
polishes the surface thoroughly, but because it contains 
the world’s greatest cleansing agent, 1t cleans where 
brushing can’t . . . an extra not found in ordinary 
toothpaste. 


If you have not yet become acquainted with Colgate’s, 
may we send you a generous trial tube and an interest- 
ing booklet on the care of the teeth and mouth? Just 
mail the coupon. 


COLGATE, Dept. B-2547, 595 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. F R E E 
Please send a free trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 

Dental Cream, with booklet ‘““How to Keep Teeth and 

Mouth Healthy.”’ 


DO, EE OLE LT EET ee OO SIRI ATE EE 














Gossip of All the 
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From the scrap-book of Will Stanton, character actor, who played 
in pantomime with Charlie Chaplin. Chaplin is fourth from right 
in the middle row. The picture was taken in 1906 


come to my party. It is the nicest house in Beverly Hills.’ 
“That’s S great, ”? said one of those included in the blanket 
invitation, ‘‘when do you move into the new house?” 
And Gary Cooper added, “She hasn’t found the house yet.” 


N M.-G.-M.’s “Revue of Revues” Polly Moran 

imitates Al Jolson singirig “Sonny Boy.” 

“T may not sing as well as Jolson, but I certainly 
sing louder,” said she, blowing out three tubes. 


OT all the foreign stars, unsuited to the demands of 

talking pictures, have been as successful as Lia Tora, 
the Brazilian beauty. She is married to Vicomte Julio de 
Moraes. 

The Vicomte has obtained the release of his wife from Fox 
Films and will feature her in a series of productions for release 
in South America. M.-G.-M. will release the pictures. The 
first production will be ‘‘The Soul of a Peasant,” a story of 
life in old Portugal. The second production will be an all- 
talkie in five tongues. 


INCE there seems a concerted effort to prove Hollywood 

a nine o’clock town we might as well make a good job of it 
and say that family reunions are in vogue. Now, after all, 
nothing could be wrong with a town that has family reunions. 

The Haines family is together again—pa and ma and the 
five kiddies. They all take daily dips in the surf at William’s 
impressive beach house at Santa Monica. 

William is the oldest and the brood diminishes in size and 
age to Henry, age eleven. George, nineteen, has embarked 
on a picture career. 

Up to date there have been nothing but extra réles, but 
he is a handsome youngster and looks like his big brother, 
Bill. The entire family talks with a Virginia drawl, and the 
Haines’ sense of humor is famous. 


The name is pronounced Bow, as in 
ribbon. Clara is tired of having it 
called Bow, asin bow-wow. And hence 
this ensemble of bows, with its sound 
effect of the rustle of taffeta 


8&8 





“THERE'S weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth out at 
Universal City. 

Last fall when Paul Whiteman 
was placed under contract by that 
studio he was given a good will offer- 
ing or free booty of $50,000. 

During the long winter months 
when there wasn’t much to do but 
plan super-productions, a story was 
prepared for the monarch of jazz. 

Last June it was decided that the 
story wasn’t any good, and another 
one would have to be written. Not 
an easy matter, for Whiteman is 
willing to conduct his orchestra, but 
he’s durned if he’ll do one iota of 
emoting. 

His contract says just that, and 
try and get out of it. 


S2: a new story was written with 
Paul Whiteman and his band on 
the lot, drawing salaries. If the 
band leader isn’t through the picture 
in eight weeks he has the right to de- 
mand any salary he wishes. 

That, too, is in the contract. 

Whiteman gets $8,000 a week for 
eight weeks. The band gets $4,500 
a week for eight weeks. Counting 
in the original $50,000 that makes 
an initial investment of $150,000 for 
Universal before a set is built or a 
camera is turned. And there’s no 
story. 

How’s that for one of these real 
life sob stories? 

[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 97 ] 













SO Says 





cheek color . . . . 


Fifth Avenue now calls timid, sparing use of 
But Fifth Avenue is 
merely an echo. Women everywhere have 
long expressed their preference for vi- 


rouge, ‘*‘quaint.”’ 


brant cheek color. The urge 


them for vivid, sparkling beauty will 


not be denied. Actually womer 


day want more than natural 


beauty. 


But look you! Wherever you go there 
is marked contrast—in the results of 
“daring’”’ use of rouge. Some achieve 
it; some do not. Some are exotically 
beautiful. Some are but daubed with 
unlovely color. 


No Old-Fashioned “‘Painty Rouge”’ 
Will Do. 

You simply cannot find the essential 
glow, the intense, vivid beauty of the 
new fashion in the heavily pigmented, 
dense rouges. They were made for 
sparing use. If you employ such rouges 
to achieve high color, the effect is un- 
satisfactory. It is crude—not daring. 
It gives merely an “unbecoming” spot 
of color, lacking artistry and beauty. 
No amount of skill can overcome this 
defect. 

Thus has Fifth Avenue abandoned old- 
fashioned rouge—selecting Princess Pat 
rouge to achieve daring color that 
needs no apology—that secures to every 
woman the delicious thrill of self-ex- 
pression and wondrous new beauty. 


Princess Pat Rouge Color Seems to 
**Come From Within”’ 
Actually, Princess Pat created and es- 
tablished this ‘‘daring”’ use of rouge. . . 








PRINCESS PAT 


PRINCESS PAT, LTD., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Princess Pat Lip Rouge a new sensation—nothing 
less. For it does what no other lip rouge has ever 
done. Princess Pat Lip Rouge colors that inside 
moist surface of lips as well as outside. You'll 
love this new beauty. Keeps lips soft and free of 
chap and dryness. Permanent. Dainty enameled 
metal bor. 





FASHION of 
covwect 
ROUGE USE 


all the more reason, then, for 
Princess Pat’s subtly flattering 
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within 


1 to- 


which now is fashion’s dictum every- 
where. Princess Pat anticipated—knew 
that brilliancy of costuming would make 
old-fashioned rouge insipid or brazen. 
Women would not want to “paint” 
their cheeks in the new era of frank ex- 
pression of their charms. So an entirely 
new kind of rouge was perfected... 
rouge giving color that has all the mar- 
velous glow of life and youthful dash 
which Fashion has decreed. 

New color creations were used, blended 
by experts in color research. A way was 
found to make Princess Pat rouge 
change and blend upon the skin itself. 
No matter how much color is desired, 
Princess Pat rouge remains daringly 
beautiful. It seems to ‘“‘come from with- 
in the skin.” 

It blends away to imperceptibility 





Dorothy Mackaill, famous screen 
beauty, knows how to look like a 


“Just a touch of 
”? says Dorothy. 


million dollars. 
Princess Pat rouge, 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 










without edges—merges automatically 
with your own skin tone. The veriest 
novice achieves the most daringly fash- 
ionable effect without trouble. 


The Utmost Advantage in Use of 
Various Shades 

With old-fashioned rouge, only one 
shade would match your skin. Color 
harmony with costume or mood was 
impossible or at least only accidental. 
What a limitation! 

Using Princess Pat—of which all shades 
match every skin—you can possess any 
or all of the six Princess Pat shades and 
use them at discretion to give absolute 
harmony of cheek color at all times. 
No woman living can help wanting 
rouge with all these advantages— one 
that gives morethan nalural beauty. Y our 
favorite shop can show all six shades. 









Pat preparations. 
boudoir box. Please act promptly. 


Get 
This 
Week 
End 
Set— 





The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is offered 
for a limited time for TH1s CouPON and 25c (coin). Only 
one to a customer. Sct contains easily a month’s supply 
of Almond BasePowder and SIX otherdelightful Princess 
Packed in a beautifully decorated 





PRINCESS PAT, Ltd. 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. No. A-569, Chicago. 


Week-End Set. 


GM GRUNE ro cucdacdacceeucancesee ee 












Enclosed find 25c for which send me the Princess Pat 
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Songs Across the Sea 





York and one in Paris. His eyes, pleasant, 
kindly eyes; twinkling, devilish eyes, at will, 
grow fond as he speaks of France. His France. 

“In Paris, you see,’’ he paused for a moment 
to find the right words in the jumble of English 
that he has picked up, ‘“‘I am what Carpentier 
is to the ring. They like me very well.” The 
last word is left suspended, a poor little 
English “well,” in French mid-air. “I could 
not leave them—no. That is why I should 
like to go back once a year, say, and make a 
picture there, eh?”’ 


DOLPHE, well-aired, saunters across the 

room, pulling Madame Chevalier, black- 
haired and black-eyed, a Frenchwoman such as 
the American pictures her; a musical comedy 
actress carrying her own name of Suzanne 
Vallee to personal fame, with him. 

Reflectively, as before, Chevalier watched 
her, and undoubtedly thought of many things, 
including the voice, the costume and the 
camera tests he must make before ‘‘The Love 
Parade,” his second picture, goes into pro- 
duction. Thought of the lines in French and 
English that he must learn. Of the songs by 
Clifford Gray and Victor Schertzinger that he 
must master. Thought of the five days of 
rehearsals with Ernst Lubitsch, who directs 
him, that he must negotiate. Thought of this 
and that, and the offer that Mary Pickford 
made him six years ago in Paris when she 
asked him to come to America and be her 
leading man. 

“What I want to do is this,’’ said Chevalier. 
“T want to try and blend the liveliness, the 
sprightly tempo of the French songs—you 
notice how different they are from yours?— 
with the rhythm of the American jazz. That 
is what the modern Parisian is doing today. 
That is what I want to do.” 

In doing that Chevalier is becoming inter- 
national. And the greatest artists are inter- 
national, with an art that transcends language. 


“Ty AQUEL MELLER is international. A 

marvelous artist. And yet she sings in 
Spanish to a French audience and she is a great 
success, eh? Also Bernhardt, Sarah Bernhardt, 
when she comes to thees country, she spoke in 
French, and they understand. Al Jolson is a 
great artist. Eef he ever went to Paris he 
would be a sensation. He, too, is inter- 
national.” 

But what is it that makes for international 
success? What in France do you call that 
thing that Americans call It? 

“‘Eet is person-al-ity, eh? I don’t know. 
Maybe more than that. Yes. In Paris we 
would say ‘heart.’ Eef you put your heart 
into anything, into your songs or your dancing, 
your audience feels eet, of course, yes? Look 
at girls like Clara Bow. You know that she 
wants to please, that from her heart she is 
trying very hard. And you love her because 
you know she is doing that. Is that not so? 

“T want to blend the two song tempos as 
I have say. Make what you call a Paris, 
New York cocktail, yes?” 

And cement the entente cordiale. But, better 
still, mix a Chevalier Cocktail? 

He grinned, a grin that was boyish and 
pleased. He is amazingly modest, this man 
who has two continents at his feet; this man 
who says “‘fled,”’ interrogatively, for the past 
tense of “‘fly”’; who received an ovation during 
his month’s appearance on the Ziegfeld Roof 
recently such as Gotham has rarely, if ever, 
seen. Who sang his “ Valentina” song (“‘ what 
beautiful eyes and lips and chin and.. .” 
ah! with appropriate gestures) to a clamorous 
throng who paid eleven dollars cover charge 
to buy ginger ale and white rock. But mostly 
to hear Chevalier. 
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| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 ] 


“T want to remain Parisian. I think a 
foreigner make a meestake to Americanize 
himself too much. Rather that they stay 
themselves than to try to be converted into 
something else.” 

Hobnobbing with interned English soldiers 
during a twenty-six months’ sojourn at Altem 
Grabow, a German prison, where he was 
carried, suffering from shrapnel wounds, after 
one of the first battles of memorable 1914, was 
what taught him his first English. 





Greta Garbo is smiling just as if 
she didn’t care a bit because—oh, 
well—you know as well as we do. 
And if you think we’re going to 
make a crack about the Garbo 


being all wet, you’re wrong. 

Greta is just training for her next 

réle as Captain Christie’s sea- 
going little girl, Anna 


“Always before, and sometimes after the 
war, I was too poor to learn English, ’’ Cheva- 
lier says, frankly. There is a nice lack of 
pretense, a simplicity, a basic modesty about 
him. And now that he has means to learn 
English, he is not to perfect it, by order of 
Jesse Lasky; a portion, so it is reasoned, and 
perhaps rightly, of the Chevalier charm being 
in his accent. 

Chevalier was born in Menilmontant, a 
suburb of that city called the Capital of the 
World, where pink lights gleam and chestnut 
trees bloom in the spring. “And I know less 
about eet, maybe, than I do New York, as is 
the way of provincials, for in New York as 
soon as I arrive this last time—I have been 
there before, but not professionally—they say, 
‘Come, we will make a feelm to send back to 
Paris showing what Chevalier is doing in 
America.’ So we go to the Statue of Liberty 
and along the Avenue and I am photographed; 
also I am photographed mounting a bus, and 
I know more about that city than the person 
who lives there all his life.”’ 

Chevalier has been, in turn, from the father- 
less age of eleven, an apprentice carpenter, 
electrician, printer, doll factory employe, 
painting waxen faces until discharged for mak- 
ing Harlequin spots of vermilion on dolls 
destined for domesticity, paint shop salesman, 
nail maker, always with the vision of stage 
or circus before him. In his first American 
picture (he has made several unspectacular 
French pictures) the plot followed the general 
pattern of his life. 


“But eet is not the thing I should like 
to do, that sentimental love making,” says 
Chevalier with a deprecatory shrug of shoul- 
ders well-fitted in darkish stuff with a light 
stripe running through. On his little finger, 
right hand, gleamed a three-diamond ring set 
in platinum. His white polka-dotted tie was 
chastely held by a single pearl stickpin. His 
cuff links, in a shirt of fine white fabric, were 
round and flat and paved with small diamonds. 
There was nothing of the flashy, volatile 
Frenchman, dear to American minds, in the 
quiet perfection of his attire. On the third 
finger of his left hand was a slender platinum 
wedding ring. Madame Chevalier, heard mov- 
ing in the other room, had been monsieur’s 
dancing partner; that was after he parted from 
Mistinguett of the million dollar legs. 


“PPHE love making which I like is that with 

the light touch of humor, the smile, but 
yet sincere. None of this romantic stuff, with 
everything so serious. I do not feel comfortable 
in that kind of role. Ket is not my type. 
Love, with a bit of humor, is what they like 
in Paris.” 

Chevalier was in his middle teens, drunk 
with theatrical ambitions, when he approached 
the manager of the Concert of the Three 
Lions and demanded an audition on the 
grounds that he was an accomplished singer. 
The truth was that Chevalier was an accom- 
plished charlatan as far as vocal experience 
was concerned. And as that, he was soon 
found out. 

At the Casino des Tourelles, some time later, 
he did his first singing turn. He also gave 
impersonations of local favorites. It was not 
long before he was presented to Mistinguett, 
the musical comedy sensation. It was scarcely 
longer before he found himself her dancing 
partner at the Folies Bergere, which no tourist 
can conscientiously miss. 

1913 found Chevalier doing his compulsory 
military service, a part of every French lad’s 
life, and September, 1914, found him a part of 
the wedge of blue that was stopping the flood 
of grey that poured into his beloved country. 
He awoke to find himself prisoner and after 
over two years’ internment, escaped, by the 
simple expedient of walking out of camp with 
his pal, Joe Bridge, an actor who had assisted 
him in impromptu entertainment at the en- 
campment. They passed themselves off as 
Red Cross workers, and for it Chevalier re- 
ceived a Military Cross. 

“In Paris, Mary and Douglas Fairbanks are 
present at one of my performances,” continued 
Chevalier, blotting out the war hurriedly. “I 
send them a card asking them to come back- 
stage; I should like to meet them. But 
Douglas, he does not wait until the show is 
over. He comes back between the acts.” 


T was the beginning, six years ago, of a strong 

friendship. The Chevaliers are frequent 
visitors at Pickfair. In fact, it is said that 
the songs of “The Love Parade” are to be 
given a try-out before the distinguished audi- 
ence that gathers there, before they are movie- 
toned. 

Again, after the war, Chevalier danced with 
Mistinguett. He became a star. He appeared 
in London with Elsie Janis in “Hello, Amer- 
ica.”” He went to the Argentine, Buenos 
Aires. He crossed to America for a week to 
see New York. He accepted the Fairbanks’ 
invitation to come to Hollywood, thinking it 
was a ride of several hours, and discovered 
it was not. ‘I am sur-prised, eh?” he says, 
shrugging his shoulders, a movement uncon- 
sciously French; the only Gallic gesture in 
what appears to be a typical Englishman or 
American of poise and discernment. 
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Auburn places its confidence in the motor- 
educated buyer’s experience and ability 
to compare cars and judge values. Without 
exaggerated claims Auburn submits its Six 
and its two Straight Eight models as offer- 
ing more power, finer performance and 
greater durability than can be purchased 
elsewhere. It is left to the buyer to verify 
this. Auburn’s policy under the direc- 
tion of E. L. Cord 
has been to ‘‘make 


ANLBNLR 


So great has been the public’s approval 
of this method and so rapid the demand 
for the value and distinction of Auburn 
cars that sales have broken records every 
month this year. Although production has 
increased 100%, Auburn remains oversold 
today. This irrefutable evidence of careful 
scrutiny on the part of discriminating 
buyers, warrants your investigation of 
the Auburn cars 
more than anything 


the car sell itself.” we could say. 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


6-80 Sedan $1095; 6-80 Sport Sedan $995; 6-80 Cabriolet $1095; 6-80 Victoria $1095; 8-90 Sedan $1495: 8-90 Sport Sedan $1395; 8-90 Phaeton Sedan $1695; 8-90 Cabriolet $1495; 
8-90 Victoria $1495; 120 Sedan $1895; 120 Sport Sedan $1795; 120 Phaeton Sedan $2095; 120 Cabriolet $1895; 120 Victoria $1895; Prices: f. o. b. 
Auburn or Connersville, Indiana. Equipment other than standard extra. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


Airmail postage has been reduced to 5 cents for the first ounce and 10c for each additional ounce: Use Airmail daily for quicker communication. 


The development of aviation is vital to American progress. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Fs. If you would look your best upon every occasion 
‘yet ... formal or informal ... then follow Jobyna’s 


example ... let Tangee bestow upon your lips 
the bloom of Nature’s own color. In an amaz- 
ing way, Tangee changes as you apply it... 
to a youthful blush-rose that is an artful 
complement to your own individual type 
of beauty. Truly a marvelous lipstick 

and rouge! 


Demand Tangee Today! One lipstick and 
rouge for all complexions. On sale every- 
where. Tangee Lipstick in gun-metal case 
$1, in superb gold and black enamel 
ease $2.50. Tangee Rouge Compact 75¢, 
Tangee Créme Rouge $1. Tangee Day 


f a Cream $1. Tangee Night Cream $1. 

. peor ng a“ Tangee Face Powder (including the 
ies Dest os pie™ smart new shade, Tangee Tan) $1. 
at SET ott NO or OF Twenty-five cents more in Canada. 


If the name TANGEE does not appear 
on the package it is not TANGEE, 
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Racketeers of Hollywood 





their eyes for promising material, for any 
boy or girl who looks as if he or she 
might possess the necessary attributes of 
stardom. In a realistic recital, they sell them- 
selves. This picture business is a tough game, 
they declare. You’ve got to have somebody 
tooting your horn, somebody with entrée to 
the casting directors—somebody who knows 
where the bodies are buried. Give them a 
little time and they’ll land a contract. It all 
sounds plausible. The youngsters tumble and 
sign an agreement under which the agents are 
to be paid a certain percentage of anything 
they get on a contract—any contract. They 
are sucker agreements, but a lot of the kids 
have signed them. 

The agents go to work. Their efforts consist 
entirely of telling the youngsters they are 
pulling strings and promoting their interests 
generally. They always advise them to keep 
working as extras, which is an essential part 
of the plan. Sooner or later some director 
notices them and perhaps gives them a chance. 
Maybe a studio signs them to a short contract, 
with options if they make good. 

In steps Mr. Agent and claims the glory. 
He was the man who brought this great fortune 
to pass. Nine times out of ten he didn’t have 
a thing to do with it—but he collects under 
his little agreement just the same. The agent 
can’t lose. If one of the youngsters gets a 
contract, he collects. If none of them do, it 
hasn’t cost him a dime. 


HEN there is the high-powered agent who 

gets his clients plenty of work but makes 
strange errors of bookkeeping. A case in 
point was that of Felix Young and Noah 
Beery. Mr. Young secured a job for Mr. 
Beery. The producer who wanted this excel- 
lent actor agreed to pay $2,500 for his services 
and Mr. Young accepted. However, Mr. 
Young must have been thinking of some other 
deal when he told Mr. Beery the terms of the 
contract. 

As he explained it, Mr. Beery was to receive 
$1,500 and a share in the profits of the picture 
—and $1,500 was all Mr. Young paid. It 
seems that Mr. Beery subsequently discovered 
that the producer had paid Mr. Young $2,500 
for Mr. Beery’s services and had said nothing 
whatever about giving him a share in the 
profits. Mr. Beery, being rightfully wroth, 
had Mr. Young arrested for divers illegal prac- 
tices. A jury saw it that way, too, and rec- 
ommended that Mr. Young be awarded free 
room and board in the state penitentiary, a 
sentence that was never carried out because 
Mr. Young was granted his plea for probation. 


CURIOUS result of the incident was this: 
Despite the fact that the jury found Mr. 
Young guilty as charged, and there was no 
particular reason to think the jury was wrong, 
there was considerable indignation around the 
village over the fact that Mr. Beery had taken 
the matter to court. After all, it was argued 
in various quarters, Mr. Young wasn’t such 
a bad sort of a fellow and the fact that he had 
trimmed Mr. Beery, an actor, out of a few 
hundred dollars was no reason for telling the 
cops about it. Since when had it become 
illegal to rob an actor? 

A dishonest business manager, if given suffi- 
cient leeway, can reduce his client to a state 
of abject poverty. He can, for instance, advise 
the purchase of worthless securities—and split 
the commission with the salesman from whom 
they are purchased. He can put through 
padded expense accounts. He can make per- 
sonal purchases on his client’s charge accounts, 
providing the latter doesn’t scrutinize the bills 
too closely. If he has the privilege of signing 
checks he can get away with almost anything. 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 ] 


Strangely enough, a surprising number of 
picture people have entrusted the handling of 
their personal affairs to irresponsible young 
men and women who have promptly proceeded 
to separate them from enormous quantities 
of loose change. 


T the present moment Hollywood and its 

environsare suffering from an acute attack 
of too many and much too smart income tax 
experts. Income tax experting may not be a 
racket but, judging from the wails of anguish 
of the maimed and mangled, it has turned out 
to be, in several instances, anything but a 
legitimate business. 

In common with a hundred million other 
Americans, picture stars have never been able 
to make head or tail out of the federal income 
tax. Their problem has been more puzzling 
than average because their incomes are large 
and their exemptions comparatively small. 





No, little fanlets, the pretty lady 
is not losing her skirt. Nor is she 
bowlegged. Sheis Corinne 
Griffith, just back from Europe, 
and she likes ber skirt that way. 
Other features of her Paris cos- 
tume are the tuck-in blouse 
and slightly cutaway jacket 


Eight or nine years ago several ambitious 
young men and women undertook to solve 
the problem for all concerned. They set them- 
selves up as experts in the matter of making 
out returns for screen artists. They were cork- 
ing salesmen for themselves and in no time 
at all an imposing list of celebrities had sur- 
rendered their tax headaches to the care of 
these specialists. 

The immediate reSults were gratifying. The 
experts charged plenty for their work, but 
look at the money they saved you! It was 
worth it. The experts got bigger and better 
clients. The rescued ones told their friends, 
who gathered up their checkstubs and climbed 
aboard the bandwagon. ‘Thanks to these fi- 
nancial geniuses, federal income tax had ceased 
to be either an expense or a problem. It was 
just like a dream—but— 


AME dawn—and the awakening. All the 

headaches that had been handed over to the 
experts came boomeranging back—with inter- 
est at six per cent and appropriate penalties 
for fraud. It was a great big morning after. 
A whole trainload of steely-eyed young men 
came from Washington to Hollywood to see 
the picture stars—and their books of account. 
There were investigations, demands for tax— 
back tax—hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of it. Two of the most popular experts 
were indicted by the federal grand jury on 
charges of conspiracy to defraud the govern- 
ment. Dozens of the most prominent people 
in pictures rushed into panicky huddles with 
their attorneys. Many of them were called 
before the federal grand jury. Some of them 
were permitted to revise their tax returns and 
pay large gobs of additional tax. By and 
large, a good time was had by all. 

Maybe the whole business was only a care- 
less mistake, but it seems more likely that 
the income tax experting business was a great 
racket while it lasted. All of which, I hasten 
to state, doesn’t mean that there are no ex- 
cellent tax men in the village. The government 
didn’t indict all of them. 


RS. JOHN JONES, whose husband is an 

honest plumber—-let’s not start that argu- 
ment about there being no honest plumbers— 
has a toothache. She goes to a dentist. He 
inspects the ailing molar or bicuspid, as the 
case may be, and sends her over to Dr. Forceps 
to have it yanked out. His charge for this 
inspection and advice is perhaps three dollars— 
not more than five at the most. Dr. Forceps 
turns on the gas, jerks the tooth and submits 
a bill for five dollars. 

Gladys Fitzfancy, queen of the box office 
bets, has a toothache. She goes to the same 
dentist. He looks her over and fusses around 
—maybe he tells her to come back tomorrow. 
Eventually he sends her over to Dr. Forceps 
to have it extracted. For this sage advice he 
bills her for a hundred dollars—or more. Dr. 
Forceps, after a great fanfare and tooting of 
trumpets, finally accomplishes the astonishing 
dental feat of removing the offending tooth 
from the lady’s jawbone. A few days later 
Miss Fitzfancy receives a bill for two hundred 
and fifty dollars—no discount for cash. 

I’m quite sure all the Hollywood dentists 
don’t use the same system of cost accounting, 
but I’m equally sure that some of them make 
a practice of charging film stars exorbitant 
fees for their services. 

Doctors? 

Well, a certain young gentleman not long 
ago received a bill of $10,000 for the removal 
of his appendix. Wealthy as he unquestion- 
ably is and accustomed to having the harpoons 
thrown into him from many directions, he 

[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 110] 
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Westward the Course of Tin-Pan Alley 





Irving Berlin, whose music business hadn’t 
been any too good in recent years, found new 
life for it via the motion picture field. Orig- 
inally he was intended to write the score for 
“The Singing Fool.’’ It was almost a year 
between the time that plan was made until 
the film went into production. Meanwhile, 
Berlin tied up with United Artists, but had 
written one number for the new Jolson picture. 
Al wanted one to sing to Davey Lee. Berlin’s 
melody was pleasant enough, but the idea 
didn’t quite suit Jolson’s needs. 


A LONG distance call from Hollywood, 
Jolson speaking, to De Sylva, Brown and 
Henderson in New York revealed that those 
three publisher-writers were in Atlantic City, 
preparing a show. 
Jolson explained his 
wants to Bobby Craw- 
ford, general manager 
for D.B.& H. Craw- 
ford told Jolson he’d 
call him back. 

Again via telephone, 
Crawford relayed Jol- 
son’s wants to De 
Sylva, Brown and 
Henderson in Atlantic 
City. Four hours after 
the Mammy-glorifier 
had put in his first call, 
his ’phone in Holly- 
wood rang. (Service 
was awfully good that 
day.) It was De Sylva, 
Brown and Henderson, 
in Atlantic City. 

Buddy De Sylva 
sang the lyric and mel- 
ody of “Sonny Boy” 
over the wire. 

“Great,” yelled Al. 
“Send me a lead-sheet 
and lyrics by air-mail!” 

By July, ‘‘Sonny 
Boy” had sold one and 
a quarter million cop- 
ies of sheet music. Two 
million records had 








[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 | 


Since then, almost all the major producers 
have either merged or made working agree- 
ments with various publishers. De Sylva, 
Brown and Henderson supply the writers and 
own all copyrights to songs used in pictures 
made by William Fox. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and the Jack Robbins Music Company 
have a similar agreement. 

Paramount has made an exceptionally wide 
arrangement. It formed the Famous Music 
Company as a subsidiary of the established 
firm of T. B. Harms, Inc., and its allied group. 
Old firms such as Remick’s, and Chappell- 
Harms, which is responsible for the Harms’ 
music popularity in England and Europe, are 
included. There is the younger concern of 
Spier and Coslow in the deal. This arrange- 











never on a complete lyric. The tune is always 
composed first, and then the lyric set to it. 
If a line runs short or long one or two notes— 
the melody is altered. 

Definite ideas are not always available—or 
else the producer cannot express ‘em. One 
example, in an incident at Paramount, is typi- 
cal. The producer simply told the song-writing 
team: 


“WEVE got a picture called ‘Wolf-Song.’ 
It’s all about a man on a mountain. 
Write a song for it.” 

From such premise came “Yo Te Amo,” 
warbled by Lupe Velez and “ Wolf-Song”’ 
roared by Gary Cooper and the mountaineers. 

There are quite a few producers, on the 
other hand, who have 
a very definite idea of 
what they want and 
know it when they hear 
it. The numbers in 
Harry Rapf’s produc- 
tion of “The Holly- 
wood Revue of 1929” 
for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer are an excep- 
tionally fine illustra- 
tion. In this picture, 
the songs were not 
written for situations. 
The scenes and the 
numbers were built 
and staged for the 
numbers. 

Seven teams of song- 
writers were used by 
M.-G.-M. in getting 
numbers for the revue. 
Rapf wanted a mili- 
tary finale to the first 
half, and assigned all 
fourteen writers to the 
task, the intention be- 
ing to select the best 
of all submitted. For 
a month, various ideas 
and finished composi- 
tions were turned in— 
none of them suiting 














been disposed of—for 
cash. 

A music publisher’s 
gross return on a copy 
of music is twenty 
cents. From this are 
subtracted royalties 
and all other expenses. 
The writer’s royalty on 
sheet music ranges 
from three to six cents on a copy. The pub- 
lisher gets two cents on every record sold. Two- 
thirds of that he keeps, the other third goes 
to the writers. De Sylva, Brown and Hender- 
son were both writers and publishers of ‘‘ Sonny 
Boy.”’ Al Jolson added to the lyrics, made 
some changes and collected one-fourth of writ- 
ers’ royalty. Try that on your comptometer. 


| ee it any wonder then, that motion picture 
producers began to look upon the music pub- 
lishing business as more than an incidental? 
Warner Brothers received nothing of the mon- 
ies made by ‘‘Sonny Boy” the song. Having 
sponsored the industry’s best-seller, they de- 
cided not to overlook any future possibilities 
and made the most expensive gesture of all 
producers. This was the purchase, lock, stock 
and barrel of Witmarks, Inc., one of the oldest 
music publishing firms in existence. That 
firm’s catalogue of past hits and classics alone 
brings a revenue of several hundred thousand 
yearly to the firm. The deal involved over 
five million dollars for Warners, but all future 
song profits will go to them. 
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During a round-up scene for ‘‘The Virginian’’ Director Victor 
Fleming found it necessary to disguise camera and microphone as 
clumps of brush to avoid frightening the cattle. 
picture you see how ’twas done. 


were So naive 


ment gives Paramount call on any of the con- 
tracted writers with these music publishers, 
and publication of the numbers through the 
Famous Music Company. Hence, “Louise,” 
which sold almost to the million mark in 
copies, made money for Paramount as well as 
the publishers. Leo Robbins and Dick Whit- 
ing collected the royalty profits due the 
writers. 

Song writing for pictures has made every 
person engaged in Hollywood now a “pro- 
duction writer.”’ This is different from old 
conditions, when one had to grope for an idea 
before turning out a number. The writer is 
given situations. The film’s director and the 
scenarist can tell in advance what they want 
the lyrics to convey. 

In this respect, the writers of songs have 
one difficulty to overcome, which seems slight, 
but is annoying. They have to contend with 
the popular impression shared by producers, 
scenarists and directors—that a song’s lyric is 
written first. It isn’t. In fact, it is well-nigh 
impossible to set a tune to a lyric. A song- 
writer may build a melody on a title, but 


In the above 
Heh, heh!—we never knew cows 


Rapf. 

Many were original 
and novel, but didn’t 
convey just what 
Rapf wanted to get 
over. 

One day the entire 
group were assembled 
in the rehearsal hall 
discussing ideas. Fred 
Fisher finally burst out with: 

“Well, Mr. Rapf. I don’t know what you 
want. If it were twenty years ago—lI’d give 
you something like this—” sat down at the 
piano and improvised a strain of six-eight 


rhythm (march style). 


“FTHAT’S it!” shouted Rapf, “that’s it!!” 

Thus was born “Strike Up the Band,”’ 
one of the most effective military finales seen in 
any revue. The style of composition may have 
been twenty years old, but the production gives 
it all the essence of sensational novelty. Here 
it is showmanship that makes the song 
effective. 

A number such as “Strike Up the Band” 
will sell very few copies. It has no commercial 
value in royalties to either its writer or pub- 
lisher and comes under the heading of special 
material. In direct contrast is another song 
in the “Hollywood Revue”’ called “Singing in 
the Rain.” This is the “plug” song of the 
show, meaning the one selected as having best 
possibilities for popular appeal. Therefore it 
is rendered PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 98 | 
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Advertisements 
make neighbors of a nation 


THE Yankee clipper-ships are sailing phantom seas. 
The western two-gun man has retired to the movies, and 
the southern plantation has been sub-divided. The old 
sectional distinctions have passed into tradition. 


Where there was North, South and West, there is now 
one people. Those old barriers of distance and prejudice 
have been worn down by many uniting forces: Rail- 
roads, radio, automobiles, telephones, newspapers, 
magazines, Advertising. 


These are the things that have united America into a 
nation of neighbors. You have the same automobile as 
the chap a half-dozen states away. You both eat the 
same advertised foods, smoke the same tobaccos, enjoy 
concerts from the air with the same radio sets. You have 
a lot of things in common. 


Advertisements give you and your neighbors in all the 
forty-eight states the same chance to know and obtain 
new things as soon as they are ready. Through adver- 
tisements, you learn of a thousand devices that save you 
labor, increase your comfort, and help you enjoy life 
generally. They give youa broad panoramic view of this 
modern age we live in. 


Read the advertisements—your 
neighbors are reading them too 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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hen young ladies leave 
for school or college 


Among them you will see some 
whose wardrobe, because of every smart outfit 
and accessory in it, sets them apart, a little, from 
most of the others. This quality, rather indefin- 


Take notice! 


able, lies in personal taste . . . in the ability to 
select modish things . . . things strikingly effec- 
tive, always becoming. 

You will see a number of exquisite Meeker Made 
Handbags . . . Steerhide handbags with a dual 
value—artistic and as useful as they are beautiful. 
Each one embodies genuine imported Steerhide, 
impeccable leather craftsmanship, distinctive last- 
minute designs and rare color conceptions. Col- 
ored by hand and with hand-laced leather edges. 
Meeker Made handbags, underarm bags and 
vanities harmonize with any costume. They are 
SMART with any costume. See various styles 
and models at the better dealers everywhere. 


M EEKE 
MADE 
fine 


leather goods 






The 


Inc. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Largest Manufacturers 


of Steerhide Leather 
Goods in the U.S.A. 





MEEKER CO. | 











_ Cuddles Grows Up 








[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 | 


handicap in Dick Barthelmess’ new picture, 
“Drac.”’ 

Dorothy Mackaill was slated for the part, 
but she couldn’t get through her own picture 
in time. Dubiously, director Frank Lloyd 
interviewed Lila. 

“You think you can play this part?” he 
asked. ‘You think you could really be a bad 
woman?” 

Lila, not the little, timid creature of a few 
years ago, but a poised young woman with a 
nice sense of humor, shrugged her shoulders. 
‘I’m supposed to be an actress,’’ she said. 

Lloyd wanted a little more animation. He 
was used to eager young ladies who acted all 
over his office to prove how great they were. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he said. “I know 
you've been doing nice little parts, but this 
girl is hard and scheming and bad and I’m 
wondering if you could play it.” 


ILA stuck to her story. She was an actress. 

She could play whatever part was set before 
her. And as she talked she knew that she 
could do a bad woman, She knew that she 
was not cut out for dear little ingénues whose 
greatest tragedy was the death of the family 
puppy. 

But Frank Lloyd couldn’t get Cuddles out 
of his mind. For all the fact that he saw before 
him a smart young divorcée with a windblown 
bob and slim legs encased in the sheerest of 
silk hose, he remembered a little kid with two 
enormous braids wrapped around either ear. 
Against his better judgment he gave Lila the 
script to learn. He said he’d make a test the 
next day. 

Lila appeared before him. 
or four lines. 

““No use for a test,”’ said he. ‘‘ You're O. K. 
now. Report for work Tuesday morning at 
nine o’clock.” 

And thus Lila became a bad woman. Thus 
she grew up, cinematically speaking, and re- 
nounced the ice cream sodas and the braids. 


She read three 


“That was the most awful way of wearing 
my hair,” she said. ‘Nothing could be so 
unbecoming. It makes your nose turn up and 
your chin turn down. I looked horrible. And 
every time I saw girls who imitated it I felt 
guilty for spreading so much ugliness in the 
world. 

“Tt held me back, too. It typed me. I was 
allowed to play just one réle and while I was 


‘playing that réle all the publicity men at 


Paramount were grinding out copy about 
what a great bet I was, what a swell actress, 
what a big find. 

“Why, I didn’t know the meaning of the 
word actress. I did what I was told, that was 
all. I walked through parts because I dis- 
covered myself in front of a camera with a lot 
of grease paint smeared over my face. I was 
just a kid. 


“‘T WAS just a kid when I married. No 
wonder it failed. What wasI to know, at 
eighteen, about love and life? 

“And I’ve only just begun to know. Now, 
at twenty-four, it’s just beginning to percolate. 

‘I’m the luckiest idiot in the world. After 
‘Drag’ I had more offers than I could take. 
I’m starting right away on another picture. 
And the very stage experience that I thought 
had ruined my career is the thing that has let 
me work in talkies. I am, for the first time in 
my life, finding myself. 

“T know what I don’t want, which is the 
first step toward finding what I want. I know 
that I don’t want to be a sweet soul with a 
ga-ga heart. 

“And behold—here am I, a bad woman on 
the screen. And here am I a mother who, for 
the first time since her motherhood, realizes 
the importance of being one.” 


Cuddles Edwards is no more. Sing a re- 


quiem for her demise. But shout for joy over 
the new Lila Lee. The smart, sophisticated, 
sparkling Lila Lee who has, even at this 
tender age, found herself. 





You can see by the expression on Director Millard Webb’s face that 
he doesn’t care for brunettes—even of the glorified variety. Now if 
that were blonde Mary Eaton in the polka-dotted bathing suit—! 
Incidentally, Director Webb’s opus, ‘‘Glorifying the American Girl,” 
is going to be something new—a backstage drammer, no less, show- 
ing us how the chorus girls really talk. Why not begin numbering 


"em? 


For instance ‘‘Broadway Melody” could be X1394, ‘‘Broad- 


way’’ X1993, etc. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


















Gossip of All the 
Studios 
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CANNING the talent at Metro-Goldwyn- 

Mayer, one day, old Cal saw a handsome 
face that looked familiar. 

“That’s Scott Kolk,” said a guide. ‘‘He’s 
in the new Marion Davies picture and is very 
attentive to Virginia Cherrill.”’ 

Cal thereupon enrolled in the I-Knew-Him- 
When Club, remembering the days when Kolk 
played the drums in a famous night club band 
in Washington, D. C., and was famous as the 
first male cabaret entertainer in the National 
Capital who could do the Black Bottom. He 
not only could, but did, nightly, to tremendous 
applause. 

The Washington gals were cuh-razy about 
him in those days, when he was given to walk- 
ing about among the tables playing a uke 
and crooning, and was known as plain Walter 
Kolk. If the picture fans like him as well, for 
his curly hair and dentifrice smile, M.-G.-M. 
will have to put a new truck on the fan mail 
line. 


age Will Rogers the other night at 
a banquet, ‘‘Fred Niblo is so anx- 
ious to speak at theater openings 
that he goes around town looking at 
all the new buildings to date up the 
opening. He has become so expert 
he can tell whether the building is 
going to be a theater or not, just by 
looking at the foundation.” 


S this is written, Norman Kerry is in New 
York, but the big boy’s pranksome ways 
live after him in Hollywood. 

Ralph Spence, the title writer, moved in the 
Kerry estate recently, and what was the first 
thing he had to do? Change the color scheme 
of the family pigeons back to normal. 

Kerry, all in the spirit of clean fun, had 
dyed their wings green, blue and red, much to 
the horror of the neighbors, who complained 
that the flying rainbows were injuring the 
eyesight of the kiddies. 


DDIE LOWE has a habit of forgetting 

his interview appointments.- Consequently 
he is usually in bad with the press. 

The other day he had an interview, and 
for a change, he didn’t get in bad. 

Eddie didn’t keep the appointment. 

Neither did the interviewer. 


+= director on the sound stage 
was worried. Somebody was 
singing softly just out of range of the 
microphone. “Hey,” he shouted, 
“stop that noise. Who do you think 
you are? Al Jolson?” 

Heh, heh, heh. Imagine his con- 
sternation. It was Al Jolson. 


OE E. BROWN tells this one, and stop me if 
you ve heard it. 

A ventriloquist was traveling through the 
small towns of Nebraska, and not exactly en- 
countering enthusiastic or crowded theaters. 

He was down to his last dime, and New York 
was a long walk back. He determined to spend 
one of his last nickels for a schooner of beer. 
(This was about 1915 B. P.) On his way into 
the local emporium of liquid joy he spied a for- 
lorn looking yellow dog, and came the dawn of 
a big idea. 

He took the dog into the saloon with him and 
ordered the beer. He took a sausage from the 
free lunch counter. The starved pooch eyed 
the ventriloquist with eloquent, hungry eyes. 
Then words came from the mouth of the dog. 

‘‘Give me part of that, old topper?” he asked. 
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Whenever I travel, I expect service. The high type of service 
rendered on the “Golden State Limited” makes that train my 
first and last choice. It is a real pleasure to ride on this swift, 
smooth-riding train. 


Sincerely, 











Fast and fine—no extra fare! 


“Golden State Limited” 


Southern Pacific Rock Island 


Convenient ticket offices: —6768 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood ; 212 West 7th, Los Angeles; 
531 Fifth Ave., New York; 33 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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A joy toevery beauty-loving 
woman—and to: the eyes of 
every beauty-admiring man 
—is the clear, smooth skin 
attained by using Plough’s 
Black and White Cleansing 
Cream! 


This light, non-absorbable 
cream slips quickly into the 
pores and out again, cleanses 
them of all impurities which 
cause blackheads and blem- 
ishes, andkeeps the skin fresh, 
clear and beautiful. 

This pure, dainty cream 
is obtainable at all dealers in 
three sizes, at popular prices. 
Begin using it tonight. 


_ Llougs 


BLACKs2 WHITE 


CLEANSING CREAM 
Plough. Ine. 


NEW YORK: MEMPHIS: MONTEREY 
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HE bartender was thunderstruck. The 

sight of this latter day miracle filled him 
with the desire for possession. He offered $25, 
$100 and $500 for the dog, but the ventrilo- 
quist refused to sell. He finished his drink and 
left the place, the dog trotting after him. 

Later in the evening he returned again to the 
bar and spent his last coin on another beer. 
The bartender increased his original offers to 
$3000, all he had in the world. 

“T’ll take it,’’ said the ventriloquist. “‘T hate 
to part with my friend, but I must go back to 
New York. He’s yours.” 

He had reached the door, when the sad-eyed 
pooch seemed to say—‘“‘ You old son of a gun. 
Just for that I'll never talk again.” 


VIAN DUNCAN likes ’em tall and dis- 
tinguished when this young gal’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love. A coupla 
years ago it was Nils Asther. At the time Nils 
couldn’t speak a word of English, but as he 
later expressed it-—“t Lofe doesn’t need words.” 
But this was two years ago. Now Vivian is 
seen everywhere with Prince Youcca Troubet- 
skoi, the blond and handsome Russian. The 
princeling has one of the most unusual stories 
in Hollywood. Pola Negri was interested in 
him several years ago and obtained for him the 
leading role in ‘‘ Flower of the Night.”’ Since 
then he has been playing extras and bits. 


RANK BORZAGE has a colored 

maid who is deeply religious. 
Obviously, seekers of work in pictures 
sometimes get Frank’s telephone 
number. On several occasions the 
director asked the maid to tell the 
caller that he was not in. 

Came a day when the maid ap- 
proached her employer and said: 
“Mr. Borzage, I am a God-fearing 
woman, and hereafter when you de- 
sires me to tell someone you are not 
in, I wish you would step out the 
front door. I aims to be truthful.” 


yore. little joke (or mine) really doesn’t 
amount to anything, but when the film 
colony indulges in a laugh the results are 
serious. One morning the papers carried the 
announcement of the engagement of Virginia 
Valli and Cedric Gibbons. Was the colony 
agog? My deah! Why, wasn’t Virginia Valli 
practically engaged to Charlie Farrell, even if 
he had been seen in Janet Gaynor’s society? 
And wasn’t Gibbons still escorting la belle 
Aileen Pringle to our smartest bowling alleys? 

Well, itisn’t so atall. It beganasa joke ata 
dinner party and the newspaper item was the 
result. 


ERE’S the ultimate. There can’t be any- 
thing more to add to pictures. M.-G.-M. 
has now introduced the smell-a-tone. 

At the opening of ‘‘ The Hollywood Revue of 
1929”? at Grauman’s Chinese Theater the 
audience thought the orange blossom finale 
was so realistic that they could actually smell 
orange blossoms. Well, they could. A gallon 
or so of perfume was put in the ventilators 
when the finale flashed on the screen. 


OW that Ian Keith and Ethel Clayton are 

formally separated Ian is finding solace in 
the company of Dorothy Mackaill who, I 
believe, was reported engaged to somebody 
else a month or so ago. 


But don’t let that confound. Dorothy is one 
of those swell gals that everybody likes. 


Thank Heaven that you and I were born 
Into this rich artistic time, 

When even the blatting of a goat 
Transcends the art of pantomime! 


REM EMBER Ora Carew who used to ap- 
pear in Triangle and Paramount films, long 
before the infant learned to talk? Ora is back 
in town, bent on conquering the speakies. 
She has been on the stage, and toured for many 
months over a vaudeville circuit. 

The surprise element to this little human 
interest story is that Ora Carew is now Joana 
Hokkan, which sounds very foreign. Produc- 
ers will probably be afraid to use her on 
account of her accent. 

A photograph in a motion picture casting 
directory under the new name looks very much 
like Ora, and if you want further proof, Ora’s 
private telephone number is listed. 

But, understand, it’s all a deep secret. 


URNED clever these Frenchmen. Corinne 

Griffith brought back a sports dress that 
has all the other girls green with envy, white 
with anger and red with rage. 

Corinne puts it on in the morning and plays 
tennis. When she gets a little ‘‘ warmish’’— 
now don’t get ahead of me—she unhooks the 
skirt, and voila, she’s all ready for a swim. 

After that the outfit isn’t much good for the 
rest of the day. A cretonne bag carries a 
collapsible sunshade and makeup parapher- 
nalia. Why not a folding swimming pool to 
match? 


HE star was in a huff. “Well, 
never mind,” he said, “I don’t 
have to stay here at M.-G.-M. Para- 
mount wants me.” 
“Wants you for what?” asked the 
director. 
‘Wants me to stay at M.-G.-M.,” 
said the star. 


ARY and Doug, as everybody knows, are 

making ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” with 
Mary playing the shrew and Doug doing the 
heavy taming. Well, it looks as though Doug 
had done a good job of calming down, all right. 
For Mary has just up and presented her lord 
and master with a new roadster. 

It’s built like a torpedo, and is guaranteed to 
turn out no less than 120 miles an hour on 
demand. Old Cal wishes Doug would give him 
the recipe for a little high-class taming on such 
terms! 


ESPITE the talk that it is easier to crawl 

through the eye of a needle (and what a 
swell stunt that would be for Laurel and 
Hardy) than for an unknown boy or girl to 
make good in Hollywood, another small town 
girl has gone and done it. 

Virginia Bruce, a native of Fargo, North 
Dakota, has been given a Paramount contract, 
after making a distinct impression in a small 
role in ‘Why Bring That Up?” the Moran and 
Mack comedy. Her first assignment under her 
new contract is in “Woman Trap.” 

Virginia came to Los Angeles to enter a local 
university and wagered that she could get extra 
work in the studio. Now the university isminus 
a student. She is nineteen years old, a slender, 
blonde Lillian Gish type, and a pianiste and 
singer of unusual ability. 





Westward the Course of Tin-Pan Alley 
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throughout the production more than any 
other song. This is to thoroughly familiarize 
fans with it and create a demand. 

“Singing in the Rain”’ will sell over a mil- 
lion copies and easily as many records. “Strike 


Up the Band” probably won't go to 10,000, 
if it goes to any fraction of that. To balance 
things, studios have made an unique arrange- 
ment in financial matters with song-writers. 

Unique in the history of song-writing, al- 
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though obvious to members of other businesses. 
Prior to the Hollywood era of song-exploita- 
tion, song writers were paid strictly on a 
royalty basis. Every dollar they were handed 
was charged against the financial earnings of 
their songs published by the firm. If the 
final accounting showed they had drawn more 
than they were entitled, such sums were 
charged against future possible royalties. The 
writer was in debt for whatever amount was 
overdrawn. 


"THE new arrangement has made Hollywood 
brighter than any blue heaven for the com- 
poser and lyricist. He is paid a salary plus 
drawing account against royalties. The total 
amount paid the writer is guaranteed to the 
music publisher by the motion picture producer. 

No matter how much money a writer has 
drawn, or has been paid—and whether his songs 
have earned a single penny or not—he does not 
owe the publisher or producer a cent in the final 
statement! 

He may draw $10,000 against royalties in 
one year and his total earnings in that respect 
be no more than $2,500. The following year, 
he may still be drawing $10,000 and his royalty 
earnings total $40,000. 

The music publisher still owes him $30,000! 
And he gets it! The balance, supposedly due 
the publisher from the preceding year’s state- 
ment, is not deducted. 

All such sums are guaranteed, as I have 
said, by the motion picture producer. The 
film man still feels himself ahead and he is, 
for he does not have to pay royalty on theater 
box-office receipts to song-writers as do pro- 
ducers of legitimate shows. All standard com- 
posers and lyricists are paid a percentage of 
the show’s gross earnings during its entire run. 
Jerome Kern, for example, gets three percent 
of the total intake at the box-office of any 
operetta, revue or musical comedy for which 
he has written the music. Vincent Youmans 
and George Gershwin get similar percentages. 
Box-office royalties on legitimate attractions 
to music and lyric writers range from two to 
seven percent. The seven is usually set aside 
by theatrical producers for division between 
composer, lyricist and librettist. 

Hence the savings to motion picture pro- 
ducers can easily be seen. The average weekly 
envelope for a song-writer attached to a studio 
contains $350. In such cases, half is charged 
to future royalties and the other half con- 
sidered salary. Total weekly checks vary from 


$200 weekly to $750. 


THs system is now undergoing slight changes 
—even to the still greater benefit of the 
song-writer. De Sylva, Brown and Henderson, 
mentioned several times heretofore simply 
because they have been most active in film- 
song business, were paid $150,000 in advance 
by Fox for the score, book and lyrics of a mu- 
sical comedy called ‘‘Sunnyside Up,”’ which 
is to star Janet Gaynor. This sum was paid 
because the boys gave up several offers for 
legitimate musicals in New York to remain in 
Hollywood. Meanwhile, they will also collect 
profits in royalties on all songs written for Fox 
productions. This trio had the publication of 
the music written by Conrad, Gottler and 
Mitchell for Universal’s ‘‘ Broadway.” 

At the present writing, the music publishing 
business is in a better position financially since 
the advent of radio, when receipts started on 
the down-grade. Not in eight years or more 
have there been as many songs selling over the 
million copy mark. 

The first to hit six figures was “Charmaine,” 
written as a thematic score song to “What 
Price Glory?” by Lew Pollock and Erno 
Rappe. Both these gentlemen repeated with 
“Diane” for “Seventh Heaven.” The first 
sensation in theme songs since “Mickey,” 
written for Mabel Normand ten years ago, 
was ‘“‘Ramona”’ for Dolores del Rio’s picture. 
L. Wolfe Gilbert, who has been batting out 
lyrics as far back as “The Robert E. Lee” 
and ‘My Little Dream Girl, ’’ was responsible 
for Ramona,” with Mabel Wayne. 
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fads this new polish flatters her 


lovely hands 


“Today more feminine fash- 
ions really demand the flat- 
tering brilliance of Cutex 


Liquid Polish,” she says. . 


Tomorrow’s fashion is what Irene 
Castle McLaughlin is doing today! 


That was true even when she was 
a mere girl. Today she is called “the 
best-dressed woman in America.” 


She has that gift of achieving chic 
in each detail of her appearance. 
Whenever you see her, her hands 
are noticeably lovely with their 
glimmering, almond-shaped _ nails, 
their clear half moons. 


“Women don’t realize what a 
lovely asset their hands can be 
made,” she says. “And it is so 
simple—in less than two minutes the 
new Cutex Liquid Polish gives my 
nails the accent I like with today’s 
feminine fashion.” 


Fust these three simple things give 
your hands a charming femininity— 


First—the Cuticle Remover to re- 
move dead cuticle to whiten the nail 
tips, soften and shape the cuticle. 


Second—the Polish Remover to 
remove the old polish, followed by 
the flattering new Cutex Liquid Pol- 
ish that sparkles undimmed. 


Third—Cutex Cuticle Cream or 
Cuticle Oil around the cuticle and 
under the tip of the nail and then a 
touch of Nail White... Cutex prep- 
arations, 35¢ each. Unperfumed 


Polish and Remover together, so¢. 
Perfumed Polish and Remover to- 
gether, 60g. Northam Warren, New 
York, London, Paris. 








“Your manicure stamps you as one who knows—or 
does not know,” Mrs. McLaughlin insists. “The way 
you care for your nails can change the whole expression 
of your hands, Like all people interested in the arts, 
I use my hands a lot—that is why I am so particular 
to keep my cuticle smooth and my nails polished— 
my little Cutex Set is invaluable to me.” Cutex prepa- 
rations are so easy to secure at all toilet-goods counters. 





Mrs. McLaughlin’s sensitive expressive hands are noted 
for their lovely nails. Your nails, too, can gain new 
beauty —send the coupon today for generous Cutex samples. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—12¢ 





I enclose 12¢ for the Cutex Sample Manicure Set, 
enough for six complete manicures. (If you live in 
Canada address P. O. Box 2054, Montreal.) 


NortTHaM WARREN 
Dept. 9-Q-9, 191 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Yet just a light dusting of 
A molin would have guarded 
her from their reproach 


HE slightest trace of personal odor is an 

offense which society refuses to condone. 
For this breach of delicacy is avoidable, and 
therefore inexcusable. 

The use of Amolin, after your bath, is the 
final, fastidious gesture. For Amolin is not 
only a delightful bath powder, but it is a 
delicate deodorizer—guarding your whole- 
someness all day long. 

Far from merely covering up odor or substi- 
tuting one odor for another, Amolin neutralizes 
odor. It is complete protection against this 
personal intrusion. 

Banish any fears that Amolin smothers the 
natural function of the pores to exhale im- 
purities. It doesn’t. What it does is actually to 
absorb odors as they arise. And another virtue 
—Amolin, by hastening the evaporation of 
perspiration protects rather than harms your 
silken lingerie. 

You will find a dozen wavs of using this 
clean, scientific deodorizing powder. Sprinkle 
it in your lingerie, put it in your slippers, 
freshen with it those hard to clean garments, 
such as rubber girdles and elastic combinations. 
You can be free with its use for it is harmless 
and not at all costly. Its fragrance which you 
enjoy as you use it, vanishes at once. 

So, go dancing, go shopping, play golf or 
tennis, do a day’s work in a hot office—for 
Amolin used after your bath or sprinkled in 
your underclothes will protect you all day long. 

If you would like a trial-size can of Amotin, 
send ten cents to The Norwich Pharmacal Co., 
Norwich, N. Y., or 193 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 
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Amolin 


In two sizes—30¢ and 60¢ 

















These earlier songs were written in New 
York, before the music business was made a 
collaborator of motion picture production. 
Gilbert is now ensconced in Hollywood with 
Abel Baer as his partner. Baer wrote ‘Lilac 
Time” with Gilbert for Colleen Moore’s pic- 
ture and has teamed with him since. 

They are also scheduled to write the special 
numbers for Paul Whiteman’s first movie at 
Universal. 


ONE of these ‘‘ best-sellers’? were used vo- 

cally in the pictures for which they were 
written. Even the master Irving Berlin melo- 
dies are as yet to be heard from the voice of 
a screen actor. Probably the first will be 
Harry Richman, whose picture for United 
Artists will have an entire score written by 
Berlin. Berlin, however, has also found new 
inspiration, financially and idealistically via 
the screen. Both songs sponsored by him have 
topped the million mark in sales. His first 
was “ Marie,” for Vilma Banky in ‘‘ The Awak- 
ening.’’ The other was “Coquette, ” for Mary 
Pickford. 

Warner Brothers have been most fortunate 
with vocal hits. Although ‘‘Sonny Boy”’ didn’t 
bring his song pennies to them, “Am I Blue?”’, 
by Harry Akst and Grant Clarke from “On 
With the Show,” is rapidly mounting the 
lists of numbers called for‘most in music shops. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer cleaned up for Jack 
Robbins and themselves with ‘‘The Broadway 
Melody” by having three big sellers in the 
one show. This is very unusual, even for the 
best written Broadway revues. “The Broad- 
way Melody,” “You Were Meant for Me” 
and ‘“‘The Wedding of the Painted Doll” are 
all from the score by the same writers, Arthur 
Freed and Nacio Herb Brown. 

Oddly enough, the writers of *‘The Broad- 
way Melody” are probably the only composer- 
lyricist team not brought to Hollywood by 
producers. Arthur Freed spent ten years in 
Los Angeles, producing musical comedies and 
straight dramas which somehow never clicked. 
Nacio Brown composed melodies for the spas- 
modically produced musical shows on the 
West Coast, and attained prominence finally 
with the “Doll Dance,” written for Carter 
De Haven’s Music Box Revue in Hollywood. 


ITH the hits from ‘The Broadway Mel- 

ody,” “Singing in the Rain” from the 
“Hollywood Revue” and “The Pagan Love 
Song”’ bringing royalties, the boys have gained 
sufficient confidence to embark on a music 
publishing business of their own. 

The free-lance song-writer has little or no 
market in motion pictures. In fact there are 
but three known successful ones, and _ their 
connections in the past have made the road 
easy. Billy Rose, otherwise famous as Fanny 
Brice’s husband, is one. Fred Fisher ceases 
to be by signing a contract at this writing with 


M.-G.-M., and John Milt Hagen is the third. 


Hagen was an established vaudeville and revue 
writer in New York prior to coming to Holly- 
wood, and since has been very successful in 
writing the themes for independent firms and 
for short subjects. 


T is also a fact that the very topmost of 

Those Who Rate are still in New York and 
evince little desire to join their brothers in A 
Paradise for Two—Or More. George Gershwin 
has turned down $100,000 to do a picture. 
Jerome Kern also remains aloof. Rudolf 
Friml, probably the most prolific of living 
composers, has succumbed to the wiles of 
cna Goldwyn and will write an operetta for 
im. 

The field for production writers seems a 
set-up for newcomers in New York. That is 
for the theater—not for pictures. Harry Ruby 
and Bert Kalmar, who have been banging 
out book lyrics and scores of shows for years, 
were captured by RKO and will write “Radio 
Revels”’ which is to star all the important 
names of the National Broadcast System. 
Kalmar and Ruby will be placed in an adjoin- 
ing cage to Oscar Levant and Sidney Clare, 
who have been holding down the entire RKO 
lot by themselves and have turned out songs 
for three pictures ‘‘ Street Girl,” ‘‘ Side-Street,”’ 
and “ Half-Marriage.’”’ 


N connection with the song-writers are a 

few unheard of individuals known profession 
ally as ‘“‘arrangers.”” Their modesty is not 
assumed, neither need they worry about pub 
licity. The average salary of an established 
arranger is more than the weekly pay check 
issued to most of the song-writers. ArthurLange. 
at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; Victor Barravalle 
at RKO, Louis Silvers at Warners, Leo Forb- 
stein at First National, and Arthur Kay at 
Fox are said to be paid $1,000 weekly. 

However, they have no accrued royalties 
coming, unless a composition be one of their 
own. 

It is these people who are responsible for the 
orchestrations of a song. Their arrangements 
can make a poor number sound great and a 
great one—rotten. 

There is still another feature of the new 
song era that is lovely for the Hollywood 
Chamber of Commerce and the members of 
the Motion Picture Producers Association. 
They are relieved of any possible rush to 
Hollywood by film-struck song writers. Sim- 
ply because the song-writers are not engaged 
by studios in Hollywood—but by publishers 
in New York. 

It is just as well. Right now it is impossible 
to cross the lobby of the Reosevelt Hotel 
without wading waist-deep through song- 
writers. In Hollywood's cafes they get into 
your hair. 

And that is the solution of why Sid Grau- 
man finally got his famous locks sheared. 
He knew what was coming. 





: It Happened in Hollywood 
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value. I'm going to—well, sort of stumble on 
him unawares. 

“Accidentally, you know. The rest, of 
course, will be up to my ingenuity. 1 shall 
sort of—attach myself.” 

It was evident that the lady named for a 
Spanish town held a high opinion both of her 
ingenuity and her ability to attach herself. 

There was an unmistakable rustle from the 
table hidden from Peter’s view—the rustle of 
impending departure. Peter shot out the door 
behind him—and only when he got into his 
own car below—the car he drove himself, in 
defiance to the unwritten law that all motion 
picture stars have one, if not two, chauffeurs— 
did he draw an easy breath. “‘Watch out for 


a lady named Seville!” said Peter to himself, 
and proceeded to do so. 

For a week Peter Dunsany went about his 
way with a weather eye out for anything 
feminine that breathed of Spanish shawls and 
castanets. And for a week nothing even re- 
motely suggestive of Spain passed his vision. 
Then, being a very busy young man with only 
an ordinary opinion of his charms, he quite 
forgot about a lady named Seville. It was 
therefore somewhat of a shock when he looked 
up a few evenings later and found her clinging 
to the casing of his open door, particularly 


since he’d supposed he was in the one place’ 


safe from impromptu visitors. ; 
Not that he recognized her as Seville, of 
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course. She didn’t give her name. She merely 
held on to his door in a vague, bewildered 
manner, and stared at him. Peter stared back, 
as well he might. 
. For one thing, he couldn’t imagine how she’d 
got there. His was the most difficult-to-find 
home among the Beverly Hills retreats, and 
how she’d got past the big iron gates that 
locked him away from the highway below 
was more than Peter could see. In addition, 
hers was anything but the manner of a casual 
evening caller. Even as he stared at her she 
wavered and fell inertly across his threshold. 
Peter dropped the book he had been reading 
and reached her side in three strides. It was 
then he saw her torn and crumpled frock and 
the dark trickle of blood on her cheek. With 
a sharp ejaculation he picked her up. As he 
laid her down upon the divan where he’d 
been reading, her head fell limply sideways, 


and Peter, calling Hawley, his man, as he | 


ran, raced for a stimulant. 


S he tried to force the brandy between her 


lips, Peter looked at the girl on his divan.’ 


She was no more than that—a girl. As white 
as moonlight. As still as death. For a ghastly 
moment, he thought she was dead. Then 
she opened her eyes. 

‘Tt’s all right,”’ said Peter, in that reassur- 
ing way people have when they’re quite sure 
it isn’t all right. ‘ Drink this.” 

The girl drank. Then she looked at him— 
did she smile2—and said, uncertainly, ‘Sorry 
—I'm afraid—I smashed your gate.” 

That voice! Vibrant, even in its breath- 
lessness. Peter could hear it saying, ‘‘T’ll sort 
oi—attach myself.”” He stood up stiffly, 
motioning away Hawley who stood, open- 
mouthed, in the doorway. So this was the 
way she “stumbled on him unawares!” A 
decent bit of acting, thought Peter. But it 
wouldn't go over. Not with him. Thank 
Heavens, he’d done that bit of listening-in. 

He said, curtly, “It’s quite all right about 
the gate. If you feel better now, [Il send my 
man down to your car with you. You have 
a car?” 

The girl eyed him. “It’s smashed.” Then, 
almost as if she were frightened, “I think— 
I’m hurt. My head—” 

Peter smiled. ‘‘I’m sure your head isn’t 





{ 





permanently injured, Miss Seville. Your name | 


is Seville, isn’t it?”’ 
Her eyes, amazingly blue, as Peter noted, 


} 
| 


widened. ‘‘ Yes——-that is—”’ she broke off, to | 


wince sharply. Then, ‘ Awfully sorry—to 
trouble you—but—’”’ Her eyes darkened and 
he saw her catch her lip between her teeth, 
as if in sudden pain. 

The game, thought Peter Dunsany, had 
gone quite far enough. He spoke quietly. 
“T’m really not good material, you know, for 
a stunt like this. I see too much of it before 
the camera. If you are ready now—to go-—” 


Hk girl was paying no attention to him. 

She was whimpering like a hurt child, turn- 
ing her head from side to side. When she spoke 
again, she panted a little. “‘Hate—being a 
baby—but it hurts so— ”’ 

Peter’s patience had reached its limit. 
“Look here,” he said firmly, ‘I know your 
vame. You came out here—smashed somehow 
through my gate—just to get in. But it won’t 
work. Privacy isn’t just a publicity stunt 
with me. And when I want to meet a woman, 
I find a way to meet her. The rest of the time 
I’m not interested. If your car is smashed, 
I'll send you into town in mine. Goodnight.”’ 
And he turned to go. 


A gasp startled him, a sharp, broken gasp. | 


He turned to see the girl getting to her feet, 
clutching a chair to steady herself. “‘Oh— 
you beastly man,”’ she cried. “‘ You think I—” 
she swayed, crumpled back on the divan again, 
all her bravado gone, all her defiance spent. 
“‘Please—please—”’ she whimpered. ‘“‘Oh— 
my head—”’ 

Peter regarded her with calculating eyes. 
“You do it well,’’ he admitted. ‘‘ You almost 
—but not quite—convince me.” 


| 
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“Oh!” It was a wail of sheer defiance from 
the girl. Fiercely, with set lips, she got to 
her feet again. But that was all she could do. 
Suddenly, with a moan that was lost in the 
silence that followed it, she slid to the polished 
floor. 


POR a moment Peter stood above her, look- 
ing down at her. He was so sure she was 
acting! He spoke to her, curtly at first, and 
then, as something about her prone body 
startled him, sharply. He bent over her, lifting 
the glinting hair that lay across one cheek. 
The sight of an open, jagged cut, revealed for 
the first time, horrified him. 

In a moment, cursing himself for his own 
blindness, sure now that this girl, whatever 
her game had been, was really hurt, he picked 
her up and carried her into his bedroom, 
calling for Hawley as he went. 

An hour later Peter walked out upon his 
terrace with Dr. Whiteside, hastily sent for 
from town. The doctor was saying, “‘I don’t 
know—she may pull through—she may not. 
These concussions are tricky things. You say 


| she dragged herself up from your gate?” 


| 
| 


Peter nodded. “She must have. First thing 


| IT knew, she was standing in the doorway, 


| painful, but nothing dangerous about them. 
| But for the rest—well, it’s a case of waiting.’ 








hanging on.” 

The doctor shook his head. “Amazing en- 
durance. She must have been in agony— 
though perhaps too dazed to realize it at first. 
The broken ribs—that gash in her ankle— 


’ 


‘“‘You think—you’d better leave her here?” 

“My dear fellow, whoever she is, I imagine 
you don’t want to kill her! You’d have a good 
chance of doing it, if you insisted on having her 
moved. However, it’s your house—”’ 

“T hardly meant that,” put in Peter hastily. 
“Doasyouthink best, ofcourse. I—” he wiped 
his brow—‘‘it’s just that—I’d rather not have 
it known, you know. Reporters—and what 
like—all over the place at dawn.” 

Dr. Whiteside smiled. He knew, and liked, 
Peter Dunsany. “Leave it to me, Mr. 
Dunsany. If her name is turned in missing, 
I'll notify her family, if she hasone. As for her, 
| she won’t be interested in what the world is 
doing or saying for a while, I imagine.” 


ND, in truth, Seville was not. For five days 

straight she lay like a slim, white wraith on 
the wide bed to which she’d been carried that 
first evening, while two nurses and the doctor— 
Peter being host, took his responsibility seri- 
ously—were at her side day and night. 

She looked strangely young, lying so, like the 
little golden Lady of Shalot as she went on her 
last ride down to Camelot, and Peter Dunsany, 
who stole in on several occasions to look at her, 
found it rather hard to believe she had actually 
started out to track down a man, an utter 
stranger, at that. 

He also wondered just who she was, since 
nobody, it seemed, had missed her when she’d 
dropped from sight. No one, indeed, had been 
found who belonged in any way to her. 

And then, at last, she opened her eyes again 
—not upon Peter Dunsany, however. This was 
life and not a romantic picture. It was Dr. 
Whiteside who sat watching her as she came 
back from the distant places to which her spirit 
had gone. For a little while she lay there, 
weary, perhaps, from the journey back, and 
then she spoke, in that same, vibrant, lovely 
voice that had first made Peter prick up hisears. 

“‘What—happened to me?” asked the girl 
called Seville. 

Dr. Whiteside smiled. ‘‘ You tried to drive 
through a gate, my dear, and the gate, being 
iron, got the best of you.” 

At that she wrinkled her brows, thinking. 
‘“‘I—seem to remember. I was going—rather 
fast. You have your curves—so suddenly 
around here.” Silence, then, “Where am I 
now?” 

“In the home of the gentleman who owned 
the gate.” 

More thinking—things coming back to a 
cloudy mind. 
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“That man—the insane one?”’ Seville was 
remembering more, now. 

The doctor smiled again, then rose. ‘No 
more talking now, my child. Try to sleep.” 

“‘Sleep!”’ muttered Seville, but already her 
eyes were closing. It was curious the way 
sleep reached out and took her in its arms. 

But the next day she was stronger, could 
talk a little longer. 

““My—host?”’ she asked, a little curious. 
““He didn’t seem to like—accidents on his front 
lawn.” 

Dr. Whiteside eyed her. “His name is Peter 
Dunsany. Do you know of him?” 

“Peter Dunsany?” Seville looked amused. 
“Does anybody not know Peter Dunsany— 
front, profile and in the fadeout? I cut my 
dramatic teeth on Peter Dunsany—but I never 
thought I’d be occupying his guest room!”’ 


R. WHITESIDE wandered about the 

room. He wished he knew just what had 
happened between this mysterious young pa- 
tient of hisand the uncommunicative Dunsany, 
“A pleasant young man,” he ruminated, “in 
spite of his rather queer slant towards hiding 
away from the world.” 

Seville grinned at him. ‘You wouldn’t call 
him—exactly hospitable, would you? I re- 
member he was trying to shoo me out his front 
door when things went black.’’ She hesitated. 
“Do you mind telling me—what happened 
next? I don’t seem to be managing my own 
life, these days.”’ 

“You had,” returned Dr. Whiteside, “a 
pretty nasty blow on the head. For the ak 
two broken ribs and a cut or so. You will be 
quite all right now, however, if you keep quiet 
a little longer. But since that last is necessary, 
perhaps you'll tell me who you are—we’ve 
found no trace of your family or friends to 
notify, Miss—”’ 

“Hawthorne,” returned Seville absently. 
“‘Seville Hawthorne. So it’s my ribs that put 
me in this strait jacket, is it? I thought it 
might be—my host. Oh, family? Sorry, 
doctor, but I’m a changeling. I’d just come 
here—been here a week or two—and the only 
woman I knew sailed for Honolulu the day 
before I crashed. It’s nice I didn’t flicker out, 
isn’t it? You wouldn’t have known what to 
put on the tombstone.” And upon that, she 
dropped off to sleep again. This time, when 
she woke, it was to find Peter Dunsany stand- 
ing at the foot of her bed. 

Now Peter, being the person he was, was 
still chagrined at his behavior that first night. 
And not a little shaken when he thought how 
easily this girl might have died, simply because 
he hadn’t believed she was injured. He’d 
decided, thinking it over, that she’d been pun- 
ished enough for her foolishness. Besides, she 
was in no condition now to “get” anybody. 
So when she opened her eyes he smiled at her. 

Seville eyed him thoughtfully. “Hullo,” she 
volunteered at last. ‘‘I—not only break your 
nice gate—I try to die in your house, you see.” 

“Please don’t think about the gate,’’ Peter 
returned politely. “And as for dying, I’m very 
glad you decided not to.” 


“Not half as glad as I am,”’ sighed the girl. 
From the little sample I’ve had, dying 
isn’t half as pleasant as the poets tell us.” 

Silence fell between them, Seville wondering 
how she was going to tell this silly young man 
—he must be silly, to have thought she de- 
liberately tried to kill herself at his doorstep— 
that she was quite able to repay him, finan- 
cially, for the trouble she’d put him to, and 
Peter determining to follow the casual, im- 
personal attitude he’d decided on. 

It was Peter who broke the silence. ‘‘I hope 
you will stay here while I’m away for the next 
two weeks. I—will be on location.” 

Seville smiled. ‘I’m quite conscious of who 
“Your profile, you 


you are,” she told him. 
know. Like Barrymore’s—famous.” Then, 
as he flushed, she added confidentially. ‘‘It’s 


all right about your profile, Peter Dunsany. I 
like your acting in spite of it. I really do. But 
I think I'll move on to the nearest hospital.” 
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Their touch 


Peter looked troubled. “I really wish you 
wouldn’t. I feel—in a way—responsible. I 
didn’t understand, that first night—”’ 

Seville tried to put him at his ease. She 
really thought him rather nice, in spite of his 
ideas about women. “TI doubt if I looked as 
bloody as I felt. And no doubt you were 
worried. Women go gunning for you, I under- 
stand. But confess now, wouldn’t you rest 
easier if I were nicely established away from 
under your own roof?” 


ETER felt uncomfortable. What sort of per- 

son was this girl, anyway? He felt she was 
laughing at him, in some subtle, delicate sort of 
way. “I would rest easier,’ he said, ‘‘if I 
thought you were here, well taken care of. 
You see, I do feel responsible. And as I shall be 
away—” 

‘“‘Safe from my wiles?”’ murmured Seville 
gently. After all, she owed him a dig or two for 
being so certain she’d deliberately trailed him. 
Then, smiling generously, ‘“‘Thank you—it’s 
really awfully decentof you. And Imay stay, a 
few days, anyway. Ofcourse, it’s understood I 
shall take care of the little matter of the doctor 
and what other expenses I’ve imposed on you.” 

“That,” returned Peter Dunsany stiffly, 
“shall be as you wish, of course. But please 
stay as long as you wish.”” And with that he 
left. 

He should, of course, have gone off to loca- 
tion with a feeling of relief at having ended the 
matter so pleasantly. Also, not being inter- 
ested in women, he should have forgotten all 
about Seville. But somehow he didn’t. And 
when he had the chance to return inside of a 
week, he took it. After all, he thought, she 
was probably gone. 

But Seville, it seemed, wasn’t. For one 
thing she was still subject to occasional dizzy 
spells. And for another, she was enjoying 
Peter’s library. She'd never dreamed he had 
such an excellent one. 

He found her there, wearing a slim green 
robe that made her look like a daffodil, and lost 
in the pages of an exceedingly rare seventeenth 
century volume on abbeys. It was hard to tell 
which surprised Peter the most, her beauty or 
the book she was reading. He said, after the 
first exchange of greetings, ‘“‘I’d_ hardly 
imagined you would enjoy that, you know,” 
and he pointed to the book in her hands. 


EVILLE eyed him quizzically. This curious 

young man! “T can read, you know,” she 
smiled. 

There she was, thought Peter, making him 
feel uncomfortable again. “I only meant— 
that sort of bbok—”’ 

Seville looked puzzled. ‘‘Is it—any particu: 
lar sort of book? I thought it rather authentic, 
you know.”’ 

“But—” Peter felt more uncomfortable 
than ever. How explain that he hardly ex- 
pected a lady who boasted of her ability to 
attach herself to strange men to appreciate or 
even understand the delights of seventeenth 
century abbeys? He finished, clumsily, ‘‘ Per- 
haps I didn’t expect to find you up on that 
special type of architecture.” 

“Oh, but I’m up on many types of archi- 
tecture,” Seville nodded. “I could talk for 
hours on it—” and she did, for the next hour at 
least, leaving Peter Dunsany absolutely open- 
mouthed at the knowledge she displayed. 
And he’d thought he knew a thing or two 
himself! 

But architecture, it seemed, wasn’t the only 
thing Seville Hawthorne was up on. Peter 
found that out that evening, when, after a 
dinner during which she was the perfect 
hostess, making him feel more brilliant than he 
had in months, he went to the grand piano in 
the room beyond, and, sitting down, ran his 
agile fingers over the keys. For a moment he 
was absorbed in trying to pick out a phrase 
that escaped his memory. Then he turned to 
find Seville behind him. 

“T was trying to remember something,’’ he 
explained. “‘Funny, the way music stays in 
your mind but refuses to be captured.” 
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““Doesn’t it go like this?’’ Seville hummed a 
phrase once or twice, ‘‘ Debussy, isn’t it?” 

Peter whirled to face her. ‘‘Why, that’s it! 
How did you—” 

She finished for him. ‘How did I know it? 
I’m not sure I do. But if you like I’ll try to 
play it for you.” 


ETER did like, and Seville sat down at his 

piano. And forthwith, magic came into the 
room, for under her slim, flying fingers the en- 
chantment of Debussy’s “Dance of Puck” woke 
to life. And when it was finished, the loveli- 
ness of Ravel’s ‘‘Fountain” held sway. As for 
Peter Dunsany, his was no mean ability, but 
Seville made him feel like an amateur. She 
played like a professional, and Peter was 
entranced. 

When she finished, he looked at her with such 
astonishment in his face that Seville laughed 
outright. ‘‘Dear me, Peter Dunsany, does it 
really seem as incredible as all that?” 

“You—why, you play like a professional! 
Are you, possibly—”’ 

Seville read his thoughts. ‘‘So that is what 
you've decided about me, at last! Oh, no—I 
really didn’t break my head against your gate 
just to get publicity for a concert.” 

She felt herself growing a little impatient 
with his denseness. Need he be so surprised to 
find she’d read a book or two and knew a black 
note from a white one! She looked at him 
thoughtfully. ‘You know,” she said at last, 
“you still seem to expect me to turn into a 
bandit—or a lovelorn admirer, risking death to 
sit in admiration at your feet.” 

That nettled Peter, especially as he hated 
the thought of anybody sitting at his feet, no 
matter what their attitude. As for this 
Seville—hadn’t he heard her bragging about 
her intended conquest of him? 

“ After all,’’ he said stubbornly, “I’m a bit 
justified for some of my thoughts, you know. 
Though I don’t think you intended to come 
quite so near death when you came here. The 
gate, I imagine, was a last resort. But even 
iron gates are easier to open than studio gates.” 

Seville sprang to her feet, thoroughly ex- 
asperated. ‘‘Oh, you are quite impossible!”’ 
she flamed. ‘I made up my mind to forget 
how you acted that first night, when you made 
up for it so generously afterwards. And when 
I learned a little more about you, I even tried 
to get your viewpoint. But when you carry 
your obsession about pursuing women to the 
point of seeing a possible menace in everyone 
you see, it’s just too much! You'll think I’m 
trying to compromise you, next!’’ 


OW Peter, in all truth, had had one or two 

such thoughts. It was natural, in the sur- 
roundings in which he lived. His face gave him 
away, though he said, “I don’t compliment 
myself to that extent, really.” 

“You do,” insisted Seville, momentarily 
getting more annoyed. “You've lived so long 
among people who’d do anything, from com- 
mitting bigamy to adopting chimpanzees, to 
get publicity, that you expect the worst from 
everyone.” 

Peter stared at her. 
nificent. 

He was almost tempted to let her get 
away with it, but it irritated him to find that 
her tactics were so like those of all women. 
‘*Perhaps it’s not a case of expecting,” he said 
quietly. ‘It may be just—anticipating.” 

“But were you—anticipating me?” de- 
manded Seville. 

Peter lit a cigarette. Unconsciously, he took 
an attitude out of his most recent picture. 
“Certainly,” he said coolly, adding, ‘‘Oh, not 
the manner in which you came, of course. I 
doubt if even you planned so dramatic an 
entrance. But the fact remains, I expected 
you and here you are.” : 

Oh, he was quite hopeless! Seville gave him 
up. “I never expected,” she told him cut- 
tingly, ‘‘to find actors so amusing in private. 
I really think you are the most conceited man 
I’ve ever seen in my whole life!’ and she swept 
hotly from the room. 


Her bluff was mag- 
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She said as much to Dr. Whiteside when he 
came, at her request, to drive her into town the 
following morning. She had not seen Peter 
Dunsany again, but her opinion of him hadn’t 
varied. 

“T think you do him an injustice,” returned 
the doctor frankly. ‘“‘You must admit the 
atmosphere here is filled with maudlin senti- 
mentality. Fan mail by the truckload. Men 
made famous overnight.” 

“But Peter Dunsany—he was famous before 
he ever heard of Hollywood! He’s from the 
stage, not the ribbon counter! It shouldn’t 
go to his head!”’ 

“T doubt if it has. But he has been driven 
to expect inroads on his private life. After all, 
you know, an Englishman’s home is his castle. 
Dunsany feels the same way about his life 
away from the screen.” 

Seville relented a little. “I suppose it might 
warp one’s outlook—the continual spotlight. 
But that’s America for you. We let our stage 
idols do their business behind the footlights. 
The rest of the time they can tuck away on 
their own private shelves. But our movie 
heroes are our playthings. We want to take 
them down and peel the paint off—see how 
their emotions work.” 


HE doctor nodded. “ And usually they like 

it. Look at most of them—their private 
lives are staged for publicity. But take a Peter 
Dunsany, it makes him edgy. Funny thing 
about that young man,” Dr. Whiteside was 
getting philosophical, “he’s a lot like Lind- 
bergh, you know. Lindbergh has a phobia 
about crowds—hates to be handled. Dunsany 
is the same about his private life—hates to 
have it turned into public property.” 

“‘For all of me,’”’ announced Seville frankly, 
“it can be as private as a toothbrush. I’ll pick 
on a doctor’s gate the next time.” 

The doctor grinned at her. ‘I don’t imagine 
Peter Dunsany’s obsession will keep him from 
calling on his late house guest,’’ he said. 

“Oh, won’t it!’ Seville nodded knowingly. 
“That young man! He thinks I’m a trap. 
Cautious he is—and onto us women! I'll 
warrant, even now, he’s wondering what my 
next step is going to be!” 

And Peter was. Not that he was conceited 
enough to think that Seville was personally 
interested in him. But hadn’t he heard her 
planning her campaign, in the same impersonal 
manner in which she would have planned a 
dinner party? 

So he sat and waited for her next move, and 
when a’week had passed and she’d made no 
move at all, he began to think about her—a 
dangerous proceeding for a man who hadn’t 
thought much of any woman for several years. 
On top of that, he heard from Dr. Whiteside 
that she was leaving soon, going nobody knew 
where. 


ANP then, quite inexplicably, Peter called 

upon Seville Hawthorne, not knowing just 
why he did so. Certainly Seville didn’t know. 
She received him in her hotel suite with frank 
astonishment. 

“Tt’s kind of you to see me,” said Peter 
rather stiffly, annoyed to find himself at a loss 
for words. ‘I thought—that is, I wanted to 
inquire how you were. Dr. Whiteside said you 
were leaving soon.” 

Seville looked not quite so astonished. 
“And that reassured you?” she murmured 
wickedly. 

She’d caught him again. Peter admitted it, 
with a rueful smile. “I really didn’t mean 
that, you know. I—I wanted to see you. Fact 
is, I rather thought—”’ he broke off, confused 
again. 

But Seville wouldn’t let him off. She had 
an uncanny knack of reading his mind. “You 
thought I’d be back again? Oh, no, really— 
one cracked head is all you can have to your 
credit.” 

Peter smiled engagingly. He gave her credit 
for holding her own. ‘I say,” he said frankly, 
“T may be all in the wrong. But give me my 
due for one thing—I took a chance on your 
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cutting me cold, you know. Though I’m glad 
you didn’t. I—I’d really like to be friends.” 

For a moment Seville eyed him, then she 
smiled, in the most friendly manner. “All 
right,” she said suddenly. ‘“‘We will be.” 

It was amazing, the pleased feeling Peter 
had. “And will you—I mean, I'd like it 
awfully if you’d dine with me—sometime.”’ 

Seville looked interested. “Tonight?” It 
was evident that Seville was going more than 
half way in burying her hatchet. And Peter, 
who frankly hadn’t expected things to move 
quite this rapidly, found himself saying eagerly, 
“Tf you will!’ It wasn’t until he was out in 
the street again that he recalled he had gone 
there merely to inquire after her health, not to 
ask for both her friendship and her company at 
dinner. 


Not that he didn’t enjoy that dinner—he 
did. And the several that followed it. As 
for Seville, she suspected that in the back of his 
mind he still thought curious things about her, 
but she refused to let them bother her. After 
all, she liked him, and Seville was a person who 
lived a very full and delightful life by realizing 
what she liked and enjoying it. 

In the month that followed, Seville Haw- 
thorne and Peter Dunsany saw each other a 
good many times, sometimes by accident, 
sometimes by Peter’s planning. Which should, 
in the interests of romance, have resulted in but 
one thing—Peter falling in love with her. But 
he didn’t. It was Seville who did the falling in 
love. 

Not that she wanted to. Not that she in- 
tended to. She simply did, and when it had 
happened she didn’t know what to do about it, 
Peter having made it plain to her that love was 
a thing he had no intention of indulging in. It 
was while she found herself in this situation 
that Courtney Rondel crossed her path. 

Now Courtney Rondel, who followed the 
same profession as Peter Dunsany and had 
almost as great a prestige to his credit, was 
many things that Peter was not. Courtney, 
who had never known a stage minus a camera, 
thrived on publicity. He counted his con- 
quests by the dozen and was, altogether, a 
dangerous and combustible person to walk into 
the life of a girl who was fighting against caring 
foraman. Also, he amused Seville. 

He made, indeed, a very good job of amusing 
Seville. The first week he met her he made 
five engagements with her. And _ because 
Seville was a little bewildered by the person 
she’d turned out to be—falling in love with a 
man who thought her, at best,anadventuress— 
she gave a very good imitation of a lady 
captivated by Hollywood’s Don Juan. 

The first time Peter heard about Seville and 
Courtney Rondel, he lifted his eyebrows in a 
distinctly British manner. The fourth time, he 
told himself that, evidently, not finding him 
good material, Seville had turned her eyes upon 
more available property. But the tenth time 
found him not quite so philosophical. He told 
himself he was disappointed in her, which was 
a masculine way of saying he was surprised at 
her choice of men. In fact, after seeing her at 
least a half dozen times with the gallant Court- 
ney, he got decidedly hot under the collar. 
More—he got cynical. 


| te was in his cynical mood that he accepted 
an invitation to somebody’s dinner, a thing 
he seldom did. Did he expect to find Seville 
there? Certainly not. But he wasn’t sur- 
prised when he did. 

She was, he thought, lovelier looking than he 
had realized. He made up his mind to leave 
early, before the dancing started. He found 
himself, at the end of the eighth dance, still 
waiting for a chance to dance with her. 

At last he found it, and Seville gave him his 
dance, without a thought to the gentleman to 
whom she’d promised it. After all, hadn’t she 
given Peter Dunsany her heart? Why hesitate, 
then, about a dance? But she didn’t enjoy it 
much, perhaps because Peter wore a grim man- 
ner and had very little to say. 

Peter, too, found the dance disappointing. 





She had begun 


to dread 
shopping 





HE used to get a genuine thrill out of start- 

ing off on a shopping tour. No more. She 
dreaded it now—just as she dreaded going to 
parties or dances with her husband. She was 
always “too tired.” 


So many women—even in this enlightened 
age—do not realize that feminine health depends 
to a great extent on attention to delicate phases 
of their toilette which should not be neglected. 


The modern science of feminine hygiene— 
correctly practised—protects and preserves a 
woman’s healthfulness and youthfulness ... but 
it must be correctly practised. 


Do not follow outworn superstitions in this 
critical matter. Get the facts about feminine hy- 
giene. The makers of “Lysol” Disinfectant offer 
you, free, a booklet, prepared at their request 
by an eminent woman physician. It answers the 


‘intimate questions you would like to ask her in 


person. It is called “The Scientific Side of Health 
and Youth.” Simply send the coupon below. 


In the meantime, take no chances. Buy a 
bottle of “Lysol” Disinfectant at your druggist’s 
today. Full directions come with every bottle. 


Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
**Lehn & Fink Serenade’’—WJZ and 14other stations associated with 
the National Broadcasting Company—every Thursday at 7 p. m., 
Eastern Standard time; 6 p. m., Central Standard time. 
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Please send me, free, your booklet, 

“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 
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The reason for this pop- 
ularity is so simple:—Frostilla saves your skin! 


In the face of summer’s sun and sand, wind 
and waves, this soothing lotion protects faces, 
arms and legs. A few drops, patted on in the 
morning, vanish without a trace of stickiness. 
But they'll make your skin safe for the day's 
exposure ... and will keep it lovely for the 
evening time. 


Whether you bathe, sail, swim, hike, motor, 
golf, or just bask in the sun—trust your skin 
to fragrant Frostilla. You'll never know the 
discomforts of chafing, the annoyance of ap- 
pearing powderless, or the exasperation eg a 
dry, over-reddened complexion. 


Play in the sun—dzwt play safe. Use Frostilla! 


Frostilla is 50c and $1, at all stores in the U. S. and 
Canada. An attractive, useful sample sent FREE 


on request. Dept. 645, The Frostilla Co., Elmira, | 
N. Y.. and Toronto, Can. (Sales Reps.:,Harold F. | 
Ritchie & Co., Inc., Mad. Ave. at 34th St., N. Y.C.) | 








In the middle of it he guided Seville through an 
open doorway and out upon a terrace. ‘TI 
shan’t give her the satisfaction of knowing I’m 
disappointed in her,’’ thought Peter to himself. 
And he said, suddenly, “I never thought you 
were like this.”’ 


“PTCHIS?” Seville wondered if she’d stepped 
on his toes. 

“Falling—for a chap like Rondel,’’ snapped 
Peter, quite forgetting his determination not 
to mention any names. 

Seville sent him a slanting glance from her 
amazing blue eyes. “Well,” she sighed, ‘‘you 
never can tell whom you will fallfor, you know.” 

“Women,” remarked Peter grimly, “‘are all 
alike.”’ 

“Did you expect to find them all different?”’ 

“T expected to find you different!” he ex- 
ploded. 

That rather nettled Seville. ‘Now, look 
here, Peter Dunsany,” she said logically, 
“you never expected to find me one way or the 
other. Besides, you don’t care a button what I 
am. And anyway, I can’t see why you make 
such a fuss because I find Courtney Rondel 
amusing.”’ 

‘Fuss!’ snorted Peter, curiously upset for a 
man who cared nothing about women. ‘I’m 
not making any fuss! It’s nothing to me, one 
way or the other. I’m just surprised, that’s all.”’ 

“But why?” persisted Seville. She really 
wanted to know. 

“You're not like—that is, I didn’t think you 
were like these flappers who think a movie hero 
is a dream come true. Why, how anyone who 


can play Debussy as you do—” 


This is the house that Van Dine built. 
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“What a lot you’ve got to learn about 
women,” sighed Seville. ‘I might play a harp 
like the Heavenly Host, and still lose both my 
head and my heart to the wrong man!”’ 

“Then you do love him! You actually love 
him!”’ 

Seville flung up her golden head. ‘And 
what if I do?” 

** All right,’’ said Peter shortly. ‘“‘Have it 
your own way. It’s none of my business, any- 
way.”’ 

““No, it really isn’t,’’ retorted Seville sweet- 
ly, and she went back to her dancing. But she 
felt furious, and reckless, too, because she was 
so miserable. 

She wished she could hurt Peter Dunsany 
the way he was hurting her. 


HE had her chance—to defy him, at any 

rate—later that very evening. It all came 
about when Courtney Rondel asked her to fly 
with him the next morning—to be the first 
person he’d take up, after earning his pilot's 
license. 

Seville accepted thoughtlessly, not really 
intending to go. She thought too much of 
her neck to risk it with Courtney Rondel. But 
the news got around, as news will among 
people who live on gossip, and when she was 
standing near the door, waiting for Courtney 
to call his car, she heard Peter Dunsany’s 
voice at her elbow. He was saying, sharply, 
‘“‘What’s this I hear about you riding with 
Rondel?” 

*“‘ Aeroplane,’’ explained Seville absently. 
““He’s just got his license—or whatever it is 
you have to take people up.”’ 


Or rather S. S. Van Dine 

designed it and Paramount built it for the picture version of ‘*The 

Greene Murder Case.’’ It would take a whole flock of X’s to mark 

the spots where the bodies were found, for this is the famous death 
mansion itself 
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‘Of course, youre not going!” Peter said it. 
with finality. 

Seville made up her mind to go. “Of course 
Iam. I wouldn’t miss it for the world.” 

His eyes met hers. ‘‘It’s—rank suicide,”’ he 
cried. 

Seville’s heart gave a jump. 
want me to go?”’ 

But Peter froze. “It is nothing to me,” he 
said stiffly. ‘But I think you ought to realize 
—the risk. Rondel is a novice.” 

Seville flung up her head. Why couldn’t he 
be human—just once! “I’m not afraid of 
risks,”’ she said scornfully. ‘‘ And I like excite- 
ment.”’ She turned towards Courtney Rondel, 
waiting beyond the door. 


“Don’t you 


PETER let her go—four steps. Then he went 
after her. He was in a most curiously un- 
settled state of mind. He said, hurriedly, ‘I 
wish you’d — reconsider. I—I really don’t 
want you to go.” 

But Seville wasn’t to be stopped now. She 
wanted to be defiant, just why, she didn’t know. 
“‘T don’t think you know what you want,”’ she 
told Peter Dunsany, and she hurried on to the 
man waiting for her. 

Peter Dunsany had a beastly time of it that 
night, when he was alone. He thought of 
Rondel and the long list of women who had 
loved and been loved by him. It was sickening 
to think of Seville—lovely, gay, careless Seville 
—in that galaxy. He thought of phoning Ron- 
del—asking him ‘to give up that crazy flying 
notion—and knew what little good it would do. 
And at last, just as the dawn was creeping over 
Beverly Hills, he thought of Seville as he 
had first seen her, lying in a white, still heap 
on his floor. Then he saw her, crumpled and 
broken, lying among the wreckage of a fallen 
plane. The thought was unéndurable. Peter, 
with a nice, conservative, English oath on his 
lips, sent for his car. Let Seville think him a 
fool—let her say what she liked—he wasn’t 
going to let her fly that morning! 

He drove much faster than the law allowed, 
but even so Peter Dunsany didn’t reach the 
flying field until after nine. And he knew, the 
moment he stopped his car, that something had 
happened. 

His heart, closing like a vise, told him even 
before he sensed the feeling of something un- 
foreseen and terrible that hovered over the 
groups of men standing around. 

Peter called one of them, a mechanic he 
knew, over to his car. He said, ‘‘Has Rondel 
gone up yet, Davis?” 


Davss: the mechanic, looked at him queerly. 
His mouth was taut, his face grey. 
““Haven’t you heard?” he asked slowly. 

“Heard!. Heard what? My God, man, 
what’s happened?”’ 

“Cracked up,” muttered Davis. ‘He took 
the air at eight. Twenty minutes later—’’ 
Davis wiped a wet forehead. 

Peter heard his own voice, as if from far 
away. ‘“‘He—was alone? He—was he hurt?’’ 

“He was hurt, all right,’ returned the 
mechanic grimly. ‘TI reckon he’ll pull through, 
though he won’t do any love-making for many 
amoon. But the young lady with him—”’ 

Peter looked out over the field. The sun- 
light, turning the hangar roofs to silver, hurt 
his eyes. He said, dully, ‘‘Dead?”’ 

“God, yes!” Davis wiped his face again. 
“T tell you—it gets a guy—a girl—” 

Peter switched his engine on. He drove his 
car away—blindly—through the sunlight. He 
found himself on a road leading out of town. 
He followed it, dazed and shaken. He tried to 
tell himself, “‘Seville—dead!”’ But it didn’t 
register. Nothing did—but the agony that 
thickened his throat, clutched his heart. Oh, 
Peter knew now what he wanted. He thought 
of the last words Seville had said to him! 

He drove, he didn’t know where and cared 
less. Driving was a form of physical relief 
from the mental agony that gripped him. He 
lost all track of time and place. He, an empty 
shell of a man, drove through an empty world. 

And then he was home again. He hadn’t 
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‘I wish all girls knew 
§ how important this is” 





ILLIONS of women have learned 

to depend on Kotex within the 
last ten years. It has brought better 
health, greater peace-of-mind under try- 
ing conditions. Now comes an added 
advantage. Kotex scientists have dis- 
covered (and patented) a process that 
deodorizes, safely and completely. After 
several years of research, the one re- 
maining problem in connection with 
sanitary pads is solved! 


Amazingly absorbent and softer 


than ever 


Cellucotton absorbent wadding, which 
fills Kotex, is 5 times more absorbent 
than cotton itself. It takes up 16 times 
its own weight in moisture. The iden- 
tical material used in 85% of the lead- 
ing hospitals of the country, Cellucot- 
ton absorbent wadding is preferred by 
surgeons for its softness and hygienic 
comfort. 


No more bulky outlines 


The feeling of being conspicuous be- 
cause of the bulkiness of old-time 
methods is gone, too. Kotex pads are 
rounded and tapered so there is no 
evidence of sanitary protection when 
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Softer gauze, 
softer filler to end 


chafing 


2—Corners rounded and 
tapered for inconspicuous 
protection. 

3 —Deodorizes, safely, thor- 
oughly by a patented proc- 
ess. 

4—Adjustable filler may be 
changed as your needs 

| change. 


5—It is easily disposed of. 


45c for 12 at drug, dry goods 
or department stores, singly in 
vending cabinets through 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Kotex Company, 180 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 











= 
worn. You may adjust layers of filler 
as needed—a thing all women appreci- 
ate. There is a new softness, because 
both filler and gauze have been spe- 
cially treated. Finally, Kotex is so easy 
to dispose of, eliminating all need of 
laundering—a factor of the utmost im- 
portance to every woman! 


KOTEX 


The new Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
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Beltx banishes forever the bothersome 
safety pin—instead, the pad is gripped 
with a tiny immaculately clean bit o 
celluloid especially designed for abso- 
lute security. 

Dainty, soft elastic makes Beltx com- 
fortable and gives a freedom heretofore 
unknown. Wide enough for security, 
yet will not crease or chafe. 

Beltx is designed to be worn low on the 
hips, fitting just snug —~ it never pulls or 
binds—as does the old style, waistline 
sanitary belt. 

Instantly adjustable to hip measurement 
in the belt line, from 22 inches to 42 
inches-——to height in the tab length ~it 
meets every re uirement of a personal 
belt by simple ss sional tiny slides. 
So diminutive—it is easily tucked away 
in a corner of your purse. 

In colors —to match our lingerie. A 
charming and acnittis “little gift.” 


Price $1, three for $2. Write today. 
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belts for which I enclose $......------. It is 


understood that I may return belt.for refund if not satis- 
fied. ($1.00 for one; 3 for $2.00). 
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intended to go home, but there he was. He 
told himself he must go somewhere—do some- 
thing—but what was there to do? Seville was 
dead. 

He walked up the curving path from the 
garage to his door. He stumbled as he walked, 
but he wasn’t conscious of that. He found the 
door—opened it—and stood as if death had 
touched him, too. For there, standing before 
him, was Seville. 

It wasn’t Seville, of course. It was her 
ghost. Ora trick of the shadows. Oran image 
conjured up out of his own heart. But a great 
cry broke from Peter’s lips. 

“Oh, Seville—why didn’t I know in time! 
I love you—do you hear, [ love you—and you 
are dead!” 

The ghost moved, came to him. It said, in 
Seville’s unforgettable voice, ‘‘ Peter—my dear 
—I’m not dead.”’ She put a hand upon his 
arm to prove that fact. 


ETER caught herinhisarms. He kissed her 

—oh, Seville was alive! That kiss proved 
that. He said, huskily, ‘‘They told me—”’ 

Seville’s mouth was tremulous. “TI know. I 
knew you'd think it was me—that’s why I 
came here. I couldn’t make myself go up, after 
all. And he—Courtney—took one of the 
girls from the office. Poor little girl—”’ 

Much, much later, Peter logked at Seville 
sheepishly. 

“T’ve been a fool,’ he said. “‘But—do you 
think you could—marry me?” 

Seville wasn’t sure. ‘‘There’s one thing 
first,’’ she told him firmly. ‘Tell me why, in 
the name of madness, you accused me of break- 
ing your nice iron gate on purpose that first 
night? And tried to hustle me out of your 
door, broken head and all? And why, while 
you're answering questions, did you say all 
those beastly things about my game—and that 
rubbish about risking my neck to meet you?” 


ETER looked at her helplessly. He wished 

she wouldn’t dig up buried skeletons. *‘ Look 
here,’”’ he said pleadingly. ‘‘can’t we forget all 
that?” 

“Forget? Forget? I wish you’d tell me 
what there is to forget! Peter—much as I love 
you—and that’s a lot—I won’t budge a step 
towards marrying you until you answer every 
question! Fact!” 

“Then,” returned Peter grimly, ‘‘if you will 


| have it—I heard you, you see, talking me over 


pefore I ever met you.” 
“Vou heard me—talking you over?” Seville 





stared at him. 
| “At Matton’s,” said Peter miserably. “You 
‘inten lunching with somebody called Claire. 
| knew your voice, when you tumbled in my 
| door that night—and besides, she called you 
Seville.” 

‘“You say, you heard me talking about you? 
\ctually, about you?” 


Peter nodded stitly. He wasn’t enjoying 


this. ‘‘If you must have it, you said, I think, 
‘I’m going to get Peter the Great or die in the 
attempt.’ I shouldn’t have listened—but 
hearing my name—’’ 

Seville looked suddenly alert. ‘They do 
call you that, don’t they!”’ 

“They do. You also complimented my— 
swagger, you called it. You said you would 
stumble on me unawares. You—but I say, 
Seville—”’ 


OR Seville, from staring at him with eyes 
growing wider and rounder, had gone off into 
peals of laughter. Even as he stopped, non- 
plused, she collapsed weakly on a chair, limp 
from merriment. 

“T must say,”’ 
“T don’t see—”’ 

“Oh, Peter! Stop! Stop!’ Seville wiped 
the tears from her eyes. “‘And you thought— 
oh, dear me—you actually thought—” 

“T wish you’d stop laughing,” said Peter 
glumly. “I don’t see the joke, myself.” 

“But—”’ Seville went off into another gale 
of hysterics. “‘ You thought—I meant you!” 

“Well, who in thunder did you mean?”’ cried 
Peter, who had had just about enough of this. 

Seville pulled herself to her feet. “‘T’ll show 
you,” she giggled. “‘I gave him to Hawley—to 
feed! Wait—I’ll show you!” 

Out of the room she went, and back she 
came, with something small and furry in her 
arms. She put it down and it swaggered, like 
a dignified old gentleman, across the room. It 
contemplated Peter testily, through two bored 
little eyes. 

“Tt’s—a dog!” gasped Seville, rather un- 
necessarily, since Peter had eyes of his own. 
““He’s—a very famous show dog—Imperial Jap- 
anese spaniel! He’s—Peter the Great. Hon- 
estly, he is! Look him up in the dog annals of 
America. Rosa Rosina, the star, owned him. 
I wanted him! I came to Hollywood, to get 
him! But, of course, I wasn’t going to ask to 
buy him outright—like that. She’d have 
doubled his price! I meant to sort of stumble 
on him—fall in love with him—let her know I 
just had to have him! Oh—Peter, darling—* 

Peter felt smaller than the midget who sat 
eyeing him disdainfully from the middle of a 
pillow. “My hat!” breathed Peter. ‘And 
that’s called Peter the Great!’’ He looked at 
Seville sheepishly. ‘Darling, can you forgive 
me?”’ 


said Peter somewhat testily, 





EVILLE, it seemed, could. Peter kissed 

her. Then he said firmly, “But one thing 
is certain—he gets a new name!”’ 

The four pounds of pedigree on the soft 
pillow looked languidly at Peter Dunsany. 
“Yap, yap,”’ said the four pounds disdainfully. 
Then he licked his little black nose with a red, 
indifferent tongue. One name was as good as 
another to an Imperial Japanese spaniel, who 
counted more aristocrats among his ancestors 
than Peter could. 
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Manless Town 





| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 | 


menless women are careful not to infringe upon 
the rights of the girls with boy friends. 

Those who don’t go in for the code are 
ostracized. Alice White doesn’t exactly con- 
form to the rules. She gets ’em when she can 
and how. And she takes ’em away from the 
other girls if the opportunity presents itself. 
As a result, this blonde vamp is hated by the 
sisterhood. 

Joan and Doug, Gary and Lupe, Sue and 
Nick, Bebe and Ben have a better chance for 
happiness in Hollywood than anywhere else. 
The wild sirens are not allowed to do their 
wildest. 

The unattached young women respect the 
ingenuity it required on the part of the lucky 
femme with a boy friend. 





So come to Hollywood, young man, and 
bring your purse along. And stay, oh do stay! 

For there are plenty of girls on the shelf. 
There are plenty of them who want Romance 
and a Moon and Young Love and all the other 
things Marian Harris sings about. 

And who in Hollywood can give romance? 
Ham actors? Conceited, selfish actors who 
don’t know what it means when the lady of 
that particular evening says pointedly, “I’m 
wearing an orchid dress tonight”? Men who 
talk about themselves and demand an audience 
along with every bowl of chili they buy? 

In the strictest sense of the word, Hollywood 


is as manless as ringside seats at the weekly 


prize fights. 
That romance you see is only for the camera. 
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COSMETICS NEVE 
do what this does— 





How They Manage 
Their Homes 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78 ] 





Her friends . . . “Oh, Daisy is my best girl 
friend and Viola Shore, the writer. I don’t run 
with picture people much, you know—just 
pick up my friends from anywhere when I like 
them .. . they may be distinguished or they 
may be manicure girls. Most of my friends 
are ones I knew before I paid income tax . . . 
and their names wouldn’t mean a thing to 
anybody. I haven’t any boy-friends now .. . 
not beaux, I mean. Just one back in New 
York . . . he’ll be out soon, then I’ll have a 
beau again.” 


LARA takes two baths a day, night and 

morning, hot, with fancy salts in them, and 
a cold shower after. She loves to play bridge, 
to swim in a pool, but not in the ocean; some 
tennis and a mere soupcon of golf. She owns 
what she calls a ‘‘little shack” at Malibu 
Beach, however. 


‘* All the laundry for both houses costs about | 


$40 a month,”’ reveals Daisy. ‘‘Clara’s bed 
is changed every day, and when we entertain 
at the beach for a week-end I spend about 
$25 on food, but at home I can feed us all, 
four servants included, for $50 a week. I 
buy as much wholesale as possible.” 

Clara loves to drive her own car, a big, open 
one, very sporty—‘‘as I like lots of air,” she 
says with a grin. 

There’s a dog, too, named “Bo,” a Spitz- 
collie, all white, whose kennel occupies one 
corner of the garden. 

There are two gardens, one of them just 
wee, with honeysuckle and roses. Three baby 
eucalyptus trees dot the lawn. Behind this is 
the big gymnasium, with rowing apparatus, 
punch balls, acting bars, pulleys, medicine 
balls, skipping ropes, etc. Here Clara exercises 
for an hour before dinner nearly every night— 
when she is not working late. The walls are 
adorned with college pennants sent to Clara 
by ardent college boys. 

The other garden is at the side of the house, 
surrounded by a tall, pine hedge, which makes 
it possible for Clara to take sunbaths here in 
complete privacy. 

The grand totals for the furniture and equip- 
ment of the house amount to $23,300.75. 
Every item has been selected by Clara herself, 
who revels in this little home. You see, when 
I first interviewed Clara in the long ago, she 
was very new to luxury of any kind. She was 
living with her father and brother in a little 
frame house, of five rooms, with the minimum 
of conveniences. It was the sort of house that 
rents, even in Hollywood, for about $50 a 
month. 

The dining table was in the living room, 
and papa and brother ate dinner in their 
shirt-sleeves, and a cuspidor was a prominent 
bit of equipment. 


“QUT I really don’t earn as much as people 

think I do,” reveals Clara. 
have been under contract for a long time. I am 
getting only $2,800 a week, not $5,000 as 
people think. I do a lot with it, too, because 
I have some aunts and uncles back East that 
I take care of, and then there’s father,—I still 
help him. .....”’ (Father, it will be recalled, 
married some time back. He also tried to run 
a restaurant with expensively unprofitable 
results.) 

Clara has improved vastly since that first 
interview. She has become natural, friendly, 
easy, less alarmingly self-conscious. 

The elocution lessons are not making her 
conversation “‘stagey,” for she has that pre- 
cious saving gift of humor well developed now. 
She is a very hard-working, ambitious, little 
girl, who has met success and its increasing 
responsibilities with poise and charm, 
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| I T does not come from rouge—nor from massaging— 
that natural, rose-like coloring of those whose beauty 
is a legend. The glow is in their cheeks not on 
them—brought there by a simple, never-failing treat- 
ment that any girl or woman can use with wonder- 
ful success herself—at home. 


Tonight —in a half hour or less—~while in your tub 
or reading—you can prove this. You can endow 
yourself with those seemingly impossible complexion 
advantages held by the enviable princesses of film- 
land and of stageland whose whole career is beauty. 


You simply cleanse your skin, as they do, clear to 
the depths —with Boncilla clasmic pack.’ Simply 
spread it over the face and neck and let it remain 
until it dries. Then wash it off —~and what a 
transformation you behold. 


Why Boncilla brings 
the glow of roses 


All traces of old make-up— all imbedded, invisible 
grime —all impurities that mar— complexion defects 
of every kind yield quickly to the gentle but positive 
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they never give 
your skin this 
rosy natural 


GLOW 





MARY PHILBIN shown using Boncillaclasmic 
pack before making up for “‘Port of Dreams”’ 
Universal’s Jewel Production. 


corrective properties of Boncilla clasmic 
pack. You actually feel it drawing out the 
annoying blemishes — bringing the flush of 
rosy health to your cheeks — a convincing 
tingle to your pores. Then when the skin 
is really ready, you are ready for creams, 
powders and other supplementary artifices 
—but not before. 


No muscle-stretching massage —no similar 
looking preparation—does what Boncilla so 
positively does, as the beauties, youthful 
and mature, of some 50 different countries 
testify. It is the only clasmic pack—and the 
freshness, the vitality, it gives even a long- 
neglected skin amazes expert dermatologists 
time after time, in cases seemingly hopeless. 
With it young girls can emphasize the 
beauty of complexions already lovely — 
older women can seem to drop ten years. 
It is the only facial many professional 
beauties dare trust. 


“ “ “ 


Any toiletry counter can supply Boncilla 
clasmic pack in tubes, 50c and $1.00; in jars 
$3.50. Positively guaranteed to bring correc- 
tive results or Boncilla refunds the money. 


NOTE: Miss Philbin voluntarily tendered 
the above photographic evidence that she uses 
Boncilla clasmic pack. Boncilla Laboratories, 
Inc., gladly welcome other interesting testimo- 
nials but neither offer nor pay money for them.. 
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Professional treatments 

atsmart beauty and 
barber shops 

everywhere 





Name 


Order your Boncilla requisites at drug stores and toilet coun- 
ters, That is the best way. But if you wish totry first, just send 
this coupon and 10c to Boncilla Laboratories, Inc., n 
apolis Indiana. and an introductory package, a full week’s 
treatments, will be mailed you prepaid. 


Indian- 








Address 








CLASMIC PACK 
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BE PREPARED 
-take along Absorbine, K. 


Or for an outing —miles from 

home—suddenly a fall bringing 
painful sprains and bruises—the day 
is spoiled! No, it need not be if ycu 
use Absorbine, Jr. Rub it on full 
strength at once. It will reduce 
swelling; draw out inflammation. 
Absorbine, Jr.is antiseptic. When used 
full strength it eliminates the danger 
of infection in cuts, skin bruises, 
wounds and abrasions. For prompt 
relief use Absorbine, Jr. on wrenches, 
muscular aches, sunburn, insect bites 
and burns. Keep a bottle in the car. 
It is a reliable first aid—easy to use, 
and does not stain the skin. 


At All Druggists, $1.25 
Send for Free Trial Bottle 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., Springfield, Mass. 








Children’s 
Hurts 
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Racketeers of Hollywood 
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balked at that one—actually refused to pay 
it and suggested he be sued. He wasn’t. A 
compromise was made at a much lower figure, 
which was still a lot higher than an ordinary 
mortal would have been asked to pay for a 
similar bit of surgery. 

There was an instance where a medico was 
forced to turn his patient, a famous director, 
over to a specialist. In doing so he advised 
the specialist that he was just a blithering 
idiot if he charged less than $5,000 for the 
job. The specialist, an old-fashioned young 
man, submitted a reasonable bill, to the great 
annoyance of the first doctor who, no doubt, 
felt that such a pinchpenny scale of rates 
might start the movie great to believing you 
could really be cut open and renovated without 
having to mortgage the old homestead. 

Of course, maybe it isn’t all the doctors’ 
and the dentists’ fault. There is always this 
to be said: if it only cost Gladys Fitzfancy 
five dollars to have her tooth pulled she would 
probably have felt much worse than if she 
had left it where it was. Only five dollars for 
the job! Why, you couldn’t even pull a tooth 
for that, let alone do it correctly. And there 
are plenty of people in pictures who, if they 
were billed a mere five hundred dollars for an 
appendix operation, would worry themselves 
to death for fear the doctor had left his 
scalpel in the incision. 


HE advertising racket. There’s a good 
one—well-organized, conducted by experts 
and highly remunerative. 

There are a number of trade publications— 
some powerful and influential, some insignifi- 
cant little sheets—that either exist or pay 
extra dividends on the advertising of stars 
and lesser players or anyone receiving regular 
salary checks. It goes like this: 

The magazine cooks up a “special number. ” 
Perhaps it’s in honor of Mike Zemansky, the 
biggest exhibitor in South Dakota—-he owns 
all the theaters. It’s Mike’s twentieth anni- 
versary out of the glove business. 

A fine fellow, Mike, a power in the industry. 
He deserves recognition, a monument to his 
achievements. Out go the wily salesmen after 
the stars. They request a page of personal 
advertising for this great tribute to Mike. 
The impression they create is this: Mike’s 
a funny guy, a proud old fellow who takes 
care of his friends. 

He’s certainly going to be interested in 
knowing who remembers him and who doesn’t. 
The only way to pay him tribute is to buy a 
page in this special number. Won’t he be 
tickled to see your picture on a full page with 
something nice under it like, ‘Good luck, 
Mike?” You bet he will. He’ll call his ad- 
vertising man and say, ‘‘ Pete, look at the nice 
thought this fellow has for me. The next 
time one of his pictures comes to town give 
him a break—a big break.”’ 

You aren’t interested? Now listen—if Mike 
doesn’t see your name in this issue he’s just 
as likely as not to bar your pictures from 
South Dakota. You’ve got to play ball with 
these fellows. It’s good business. 

You still aren’t interested? Wait a minute. 
We've always played ball with you. We ran 
pictures of you in (pause while card is con- 
sulted) twenty-two of our issues last year. 
We’ve always shot square with you. 

You don’t want to? All right, just wait 
until we review your next picture. Just wait 
and see what kind of a break you get. 

It’s a lot of canal water, of course. Mike 
probably never as much as glances at the 
pages of paid advertising. But it works—you 
have no idea how well it works. Thousands 
and thousands of dollars are spent by film 
stars every year on this sort of advertising. 
It’s a racket, but they are afraid to offend. 


It’s cheaper to buy a page in Mike’s special 
number, even if it hasn’t a dime’s worth of 
advertising value. 


A NEW beach club is being organized. The 
promoters want some prominent names to 
head the membership list. They call on Regi- 
nald Merryweather, a star of the first water. 
They would be honored to bestow upon him 
an honorary membership at absolutely no cost 
or expense to himself. That sounds reasonable 
to Reginald, so he accepts. Six months later 
the club goes broke, with a huge deficit. Is 
Honorary Member Merryweather stuck for 
his share of the debts? The answer is ‘‘yes.”’ 

Would the feminine social leaders of the 
metropolis lend themselves to a racket? How 
about this one? 

They call them showers—same old variety— 
everybody comes and brings a_ present. 
They’ve spread over Hollywood like Texas 
fever spread over the cows. They are held 
for birthdays, betrothals, brides and babies. 
Imogene is being married. Gertrude says, 
“T’ll hold a shower for you. What do you 
need most, dearie?’”’ ‘‘I could use a complete 
set of table crystal,” says Imogene. Gertrude 
phones out the invitations with specific in- 
structions. ‘It’s a crystal shower,”’ she says. 
“We've picked out a set of crystal down at 
Blink’s that we think she'll like and we’ve 
decided it would be a good idea for everyone 
to get pieces of the same set.”’ She neglects 
to state that “‘we”’ doesn’t mean Lindbergh 
and The Spirit of St. Louis. It means Imogene 
and Gertrude. 

But they fall for it—honest they do. They 
trot right down to Blink’s and buy that set of 
crystal for Imogene, who has money enough 
to buy herself ten dozen sets of crystal, and 
heaven help the one who arrives last and has 
to go for the service plates—the only thing 
left. And the next week somebody else gives 
another shower for Imogene and the same 
set of guests is invited and has to run down 
and buy something else for the blushing bride. 


HARITY—ah, sweet charity. That’s a 

racket that leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth. The district attorney’s office thought 
so, too, and is still chasing a couple of bright 
lads who were getting rich on charity. They 
would go to some worthy organization and 
offer to stage a benefit in its behalf. They 
would either guarantee a definite sum or 
work on a percentage. The deal closed, they 
would leap on their bicycles and pedal furiously 
for the hunting ground of Hollywood. 

The average actor, if he has money in his 
pocket, is a soft-hearted cuss. He is sincerely 
moved -by a plea for starving children, poor 
devils fighting tuberculosis, suffering of any 
sort. He contributes gladly and sometimes 
— generously. It’s a pity that these sharp- 
shooters retain perhaps eighty per cent for 
themselves and turn over twenty per cent 
to the charity. Unfortunately, as soon as 
one phony dodge is exposed, some smart 
fellow comes along with another. 

That Coty perfume racket was a slick one. 
Just before Christmas a suave young man 
invaded the studios and contacted the men— 
stars and executives. He had smuggled in a 
lot of fine French perfume from Mexico. He 
was offering it at a third the usual price— 
great Christmas gift for the ladies. What 
kind was it? Coty—you know about Coty. 
He showed them the bottles, Coty bottles 
with the familiar Coty label. He let them 
smell. Some of them recognized the fragrance. 
They bought a lot of it—the young man 
literally disposed of gallons, at a third of the 
regular price. When the girls opened their 
Christmas presents there was no great rejoic- 
ing. Some of them inspected the bottles care- 
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fully. Coty? Thelabelsdidn’tsay Coty. They 
said Cody. The contents didn’t smell like 
Coty, but more like a careless mixture of bay 
rum, rubbing alcohol and essence of jockey 
club. Well, you couldn’t have the boy arrested 
for that. Maybe he did say Cody. And 
nobody had bothered to inspect the labels 
very closely. 

There are dozens of rackets for gaining 
entrée to studios and stars in order to sell 
them dozens of articles they don’t want and 
couldn't possibly use. There is the acting 
school racket-—very profitable—that awards 
the student a diploma which won’t even gain 
its holder a hearing on Poverty Row. Talking 
pictures have precipitated a deluge of vocal 
teachers, voice coaches and instructors in 
every dialect from Siamese to Milt Gross. 

I don’t suppose all, or even many, of these 
rackets are native to Hollywood. It’s only 
that the town has a stupendous number of 
loafers to work them and a positively colossal 
number of suckers to fall for them. 


For the benefit of glib-tongued and fleet- 

footed young men who might be interested in 
turning a dishonest dollar, I offer the one that 
was worked on me as recently as yesterday 
afternoon. 

I was not at home—naturally wouldn’t be 
in the afternoon. A messenger boy—just a 
racketeer, or maybe an apprentice racketeer, 
in disguise—rang the doorbell. He carried a 
neatly wrapped package. The maid answered. 

‘Package for Mr. Rogers,” said this fiend 
in human form. ‘Two dollars and sixty cents 
collect.” 

It seemed unusual, but it sounded plausible. 
The trusting girl shook four quarters and 
sixteen dimes from the baby’s bank and paid 
the wretch. 

“What’s in the package?”’ my wife asked 
when I came home. 

‘**Package?’”’ quoth I. 

She handed it to me. My correct name and” 
address was on the label. 

‘“That’s funny,” I said—and opened it. 
I won't keep you in suspense. For $2.60 I 
had purchased, from party or parties unknown, 
an empty beer bottle and a badly worn and 
entirely worthless gentleman’s shoe. 








One guess is as good as another. 
The triple-faced gent with his 
chin on a cloud is really Alan 
Birmingham, male lead of ‘‘Mas- 


querade.”’ Mr. Birmingham is 
pretending to be the moon and 
fooling no one. Now see here, 
Birmingham, we were always 
brought up to believe there was 
only one man in the moon. You 
can’t go trying to blast our illue 
sions like that 
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“DON’T FUSS, MOTHER, THIS ISN’T SO FAST” 


MODERNIZING MOTHER. .. Episode Number Seven 


Speep! Life is all a-tingle at twen- 
ty. This girl of today travels with- 
out an anchor. There’s too much 
fun ahead for thought of fear—too 
many prizes to be won to be sat- 
isfied with common things. Do 
older people really object—are 
they not just as eager in spirit 
to escape drabness and drudgery 
and feel again the thrill of being 
young? 


Youth knows but one standard 
—the best. That is why Modess 
has succeeded. The country over, 
it has been accepted as convinc- 
ingly better. More comfortable, 
non-irritating, safer. 

It is softer, conforming and 
without clumsiness because of a 
remarkable new filler invented by 
Johnson & Johnson, world’s lead- 
ing makers of surgical dressings. 


Modess 


(Pronounced M6-dess’) 


SO INFINITELY FINER 





This filler is not in layers with 
square edges, but is a fluffy mass 
like cotton. Amazingly absorbent 
and truly disposable. 


The sides of Modess are smooth- 
ly rounded. The gauze is cush- 
ioned with a film of downy cotton 
for added comfort. 


Modess is deodorizing. Labo- 
tatory tests prove it to be most 
efficient in this respect. 

Modess is made in one size only 
because its greater efficiency meets 
all normal requirements without 
adjusting size of pad. A box lasts 
longer. 

Try Modess. We are positive its 
gracious ease will convince you. 
It costs no more than you usu- 


ally pay. 





N.J..U.S.A. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


World's largest makers of surgical dressings, 
bandages, Red Cross absorbent cotton, etc. 
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akg when you are too hurried to have 
a bath you can be sure that no odor 
of perspiration will embarrass you! Dust 
on Deodo—in a few seconds! . . . It’s saf- 
est to use it every single day, bath or not! 


For this delicately scented powder de- 
odorantinstantly neutralizesand absorbs 
all perspiration and body odors! 


Dust it over your body like tale. Rub 
it under your arms. Shake some in your 
shoes or over your feet — especially 
before dancing. 


Use all you want—Deodo is soothing 
and healing to the skin. Won’t seal pores. 
Won’t injure clothing. Especially good 
on sanitary napkins. 


At leading drug and department stores 
—large size container for only 50 cents. 


SV 


Deodo 
Wes ee ed 

















PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 


Size 16x 20 inches 
Same price for full length 
or bust form, groups, land- 
scapes, pet animals, etc., 
or enlargements of any part 
eR 






of group picture. Safe re- 

turn of your own original 

photo guaranteed. 

SEND NO MONEY Just mail photo or 

», Snapshot (any si 

nnd within a week you will receive your = 
ful life-like enlargement, size 16x20 in. guaran- 
teed fadeless. Pay Hovey $1.98 plus postage— 
or send $2.00 with order and we pay postage. 
Special Free Offer vith cuch cu [iia tl 
will send FREE a hand-tinted miniature reproduction of photo sent. 
Tuke advantage now of this amazing offer and send your photo today. 


UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
1656 W. Ogden Ave., Dept. L-139 Chicago, Ill. 


















Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
j Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’S 
/ MONTHLY free. rite today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
pt. 95. Springfield, Mass. 
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The Siren From Montana 
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contract with Warner Brothers. That was 
three years ago and I have been there ever 
since.”’ 

One of her first screen réles was in the John 
Barrymore romance, “‘ Don Juan.”’ She played 
a lady in waiting to Estelle Taylor, the Lucrezia 
Borgia, arch-mistress of intrigue. After that 
picture came a succession of heavies, never a 
leading lady réle until “State Street Sadie,” 
and Myrna thought she was very bad in that. 

It is an unending puzzle to her why Warner 
Brothers kept her under contract. Apparently 
they didn’t know what to do with her. She’s 
not quite sure that they know at the present 
time. 


ER first real success came with ‘The 

Desert Song.” She played Azuri, the 
flaming, vengeful native girl of the Sigmund 
Romberg operetta. Asuri was a dancer, and 
the old training was valuable to Myrna. 

“Tt required a great deal of persuasion for 
me to get the role. They were afraid to give 
me my chance. The réle of Azuri was difficult 
and dramatic. I lacked experience and I would 
be a member of a cast which knew all the tricks 
of the stage. 

“T kept right on insisting and at last, with 
many misgivings, they told me I could have the 
role. I felt that they had given it to me against 
their better judgment, and that now I had to 
show them. It wasn’t easy to work with that 
feeling. 

“<The Desert Song’ was made before the 
studios employed voice teachers. I had no 
training and never before had I spoken from 
the screen. I worked out Azuri’s dialect from 
my own slight knowledge of French.” 

Asurt was Myrna’s stepping stone. It was 
what she had been striving for. Immediately 
after that she was cast as Nubi, the gypsy 
charmer in ‘‘The Squall.” It was not a par- 
ticularly good picture and it was not a very 
good stage play, albeit its success. But Nabi 
was the central figure—an evil spirit incarnate. 
Again she won critical approbation. 


She was borrowed by Fox for the réle of the 
goddess-like Yasmini in ‘‘The Black Watch.” 
Her character had the semblance of an East- 
Indian Joan of Arc. Now she is cast as a 
Mexican girl in ‘‘The Texas Moon,” to be 
filmed in Technicolor by Warners. 

“Talking pictures have meant much to my 
career. I could never have been a leading lady 
in silent pictures. I am not the type the 
audiences had come to expect. I was doomed 
to heavies. Talking pictures will create a 
broader outlook. A leading lady will no longer 
have to be Simon-pure. Take ‘The Letter,’ for 
instance. Jeanne Eagels wasn’t a good woman; 
neither was she bad. She was a victim of cir- 
cumstances.” 

Every interviewer asks every interviewee 
about affairs of the heart. When other con- 
versation lags the subject is introduced. 
Myrna isn’t telling a thing. 

“If there were a romance I wouldn’t discuss 
it. I can’t understand how people can talk 
about love, and reveal their loves to the world. 
How could they have really loved?” 


Sec you'll just have to watch the papers on 
this point. However, for those who do not 
live in Hollywood, Myrna is seen very fre- 
quently with one Barry Norton. 

Myrna doesn’t make whoopee in the Holly- 
wood meaning of the term. She smiles when 
she says perhaps she makes whoopee in her own 
way. She doesn’t like to go to parties because 
bad gin has after effects. She rides and swims 
and goes often to the theater. 

When she isn’t working she models statues, 
but she is working most of the time. She is 
supposed to have a fortnight’s vacation at the 
close of every six months. It isn’t always 
possible to take the holiday. She has never 
been farther East than Montana. If she can 
find time she would like a glimpse of New York. 

She lives with her mother and younger 
brother. Myrna thinks he is a very unusual 
boy. He graduated from high school this year 
and wants to write poetry. 





Father Knows Best 
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Then Johnny’s mother got to her feet with 
angry, red spots burning in her cheeks, and 
with fury blazing in her eyes. 

“You men! You make me sick! Id like to 
know what right you’ve got to stand there and 
say what’s going to be done about my child! 
Yes... my child. <A lot you did about 
Marion’s coming into the world! Your son! 
He’s mine. I suffered for him and you're not 
going to cheat me out of what I’ve dreamed for 
him ... you're not!” 


HE was sobbing now, hysterically. She had 

gotten very white. Johnny’s father said 
quickly, 

“All right. I won’t stand in your way, but 
don’t expect me to help you. You know how 
much pull an electrician’s got in a studio like 
Superior Films! I couldn’t even get you in the 
front gate!” 

“You don’t have to! I’ll never ask you to 
help me. I know better! All I have to do is 
show these . . . ” she bent swiftly to a drawer 
in her dressing table and brought out a sheaf of 
photographs, which she held out to him. 
“Here . . . these are all Marion needs to get 
him in! He’s already signed up for work at 
Universal and at Paramount, and today I’ve 
an appointment with Morris Keppel. I guess 
you know who ke is! Casting Director at 
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Superior Films, that’s all!’’ she finished 
triumphantly. 

For answer Johnny’s father said only: 

“How'd you get these pictures? 1] know 
what things like this cost.” 

‘Just like you to stand there arguing over 
the cost, and not caring enough to even look at 
them!” she burst out bitterly, and flung herself, 
sobbing, on the bed. 

Slowly Johnny’s father opened the folio, and 
looked at Johnny, naked as the day he was 
born, wearing a cute little quiver of arrows; 
Johnny in diminutive golf togs; Johnny at the 
wheel of a new model sports car; Johnny look- 
ing out at the world with all the wisdom of all 
the vamps in moviedom; with all the coyness 
of a Wampas star; with the poise and assurance 
of screen maturity . . . Johnny at five years 


old! 


IS father wondered if this were really his 
child, and he marvelled at the mother’s 
adroitness in training him to these expressions. 
“So! You’ve already made a little nincom- 
poop out of him! Trained him like a perform- 
ing dog to do his tricks! D’you suppose for one 
minute, he knows why he’s looking like this 
. orthis . . . orthis? And youre doing it 

so you can sell your child’s body, and live off 
the fat of the land! You know what I’d call 
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you if anyone asked me? A maternal prosti- 
tute!” : 

Johnny’s mother screamed, and covered 
her ears. 

“That won’t do you any good. You'll hear 
me to the end,” said Johnny’s father, and 
ripped the photographs across and across. 

“And that won’t do you any good!” cried 
Johnny’s mother, sitting up in bed, and laugh- 
ing wildly. ‘I can get dozens more! I didn’t 
have to pay for them! Mr. Green was glad 
enough to let me have them when I said he 
could use Marion for posing in some art 
studies. 





se ELL, you’ve beaten me. But get this! 

You're not to use one penny of that kid’s 
money on the house. Understand? I can 
keep a roof over my family’s head. I'll do it 
without my kid’s help!” 

Johnny’s mother ended the argument by 
fainting, and this time it was a genuine swoon | 
of emotional exhaustion. Her husband sat 
rubbing her wrists and applying restoratives, 
knowing that so long as this woman was 
his wife, and the mother of his child, he’d have 
to take care of her. So long as she was going 
to faint every time he crossed her, he would 
have to give in to her wishes. So, silently 
bearing his burden of sorrow, he gave up his 
son. From that day he lived alone, going to 
the studio, and working . . . coming home 
and eating . . . going to bed; saying little, 
and turning his words and his thoughts inward. 

Sometimes he wondered how his wife had 
the strength to go about to the studios .. . miles 
apart. . . inthe heat of summer, with Johnny 
in one hand, and a heavy package of clippings 
and photographs in the other; climbing on and 
off crowded buses; filling her lungs and the 
child’s with the poisonous exhaust of the 
jammed boulevards. Yet she came home and 
sat way into the night, too tired to get his 
dinner, but bending her frail back patiently 
over Johnny’s exquisitely hand-tailored little 
garments. He had no answer to this, except a 
shrug, and the realization that women were 
funny. 

He lived in dread of the day when he would 
have to tend the lights over Johnny’s blond, 
Dutch-bobbed head, and when, in the presence 
of his fellow-workers, he would have “‘ to eat his 
words . . . ”’ for had he not, with them, made 
disgusting remarks about various child stars 
who paraded beneath him, mimicking grown- 
ups, and grown-up emotions, and going about 
their pathetic little ritzy ways? He knew he 
would feel like a knife in his heart the silent, 
but none the less sentient, contempt of his 
colleagues for his own spineless self! 


ND now days came when Johnny’s father 

seldom saw his little son. One afternoon, 
coming home early, he met Johnny returning 
from the private school he attended. What a 
skinny, delicate little fellow he was! Pipe stem 
legs. He slumped. There was the wrong kind 
of a slant in- his chest, and where was. the 
ridiculously bursting little stomach most small 
kids possessed? He was about to reach the 
boy, when a raucous voice was hurled down 
from a tree-top across the street. 

“Hey ... pretty face! Been for your per- 
manent? Did you get yourself a lipstick, too, 
mama’s doll baby?” 

Did Johnny’s father imagine that the pipe 
stems, marching ahead of him, quaked? 

The owner of the taunting voice shinned 
down the tree and tore across the road. 

“Dare you to fight!” he challenged, and 
danced up and down with balled fists. 

Johnny retreated, getting pale. He threw 
his arms up about his head in an instinctive 
protecting gesture. 

“Oh, Micky, let me alone! Please don’t, 
Micky! Please don’t touch me!” 

“Why not? I know, you poor little sap! 
You're ’fraid you’ll get a mark on your lily 
white face! You poor cream puff!” 

“But, Micky, I have to work tomorrow! Oh 
«+» RO 2 oss BRRMBs ase” 
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Johnny’s voice rose to a wail, and he fled, 
with Micky in pursuit. Johnny’s father let 
out a roar and, overtaking the belligerent one, 
booted him back across the street. ‘‘God 
Almighty!’ he breathed feelingly, seeing his 
son’s tear-stained, frightened face. Then he 
took him by the arm and tried to tell him 
things. Boy things and man things. . 
about not being a coward, and learning to 
stand on your own two feet, and never running 
—growing into amanamong men .. . but he 
gave it up when Johnny turned his great, wist- 
ful eyes upon him, with now a look of baffled 
misery in them, and said: 

“But daddy, mother doesn’t want me to 
fight! She doesn’t want me to be coarse and 
common! She wants me to be a gentleman! 
And anyway, it will kill mother . . . just kill 
her, if I ever get into a vulgar fight! She’ll 
die!’ 

“Who told you that?” 

“Mother told me herself! You know, she’s 
slaving her life away forme . . . just to make 
me famous!” 

That was the night Johnny’s father sat at 
the lonely kitchen table tipping up a bottle 
until it was empty, and he was sodden. That 
was the night Johnny’s mother decided the 
man whose name she bore was coarse and com- 
mon, and not fit for association with herself 
and Marion Glendenning. He was brutal and 
uncouth, unappreciative, and unwanting of 
the finer things, and indifferent to his only 
child’s welfare. That was the night she flayed 
him scathingly, and he in turn, loosed his 
drink-fumbled tongue in stuttering, but none 
the less stark truths upon her. 

After she had fainted, and he was mechan- 
ically doing those things he had learned by 
habit, he cursed unfeelingly over her prostrate 
form, for the first time. 

A portentous silence now hung over the 
house, and out of its bitterness came the in- 
evitable parting of the ways. Johnny’s mother 
divorced Johnny’s father and moved into a 


smart flat on Hollywood Boulevard. She‘ 
legally took the name Glendenning. 
And then, through sheer persistence, 


coupled with Johnny’s own appealing beauty, 
she got him a five year contract to star in 
child pictures at Superior Films. 


OHNNY’S father had no need to work 

steadily now. He seemed to lose his morale, 
and took jobs only when the notionstruck him. 
He disappeared for days, and people said he 
had gone off to drink, but no one ever saw him 
intoxicated. Hewassofarawayfrom theselect 
world into which Johnny had gone, that he 
looked upon the little star, Marion Glenden- 
ning, as upon a small stranger. There was one 
scene out of the past, that still kept the tie 
betweenthem . . . andoftenandoftentheman 
re-lived it. He had been telling Johnny stories, 
about going camping and doing boy things in 
the woods. Johnny had listened, spell-bound, 
his eyes shining. 

It was when the child burst out excitedly, 
“And oh, daddy, next summer can you and 
I go to the mountains and build really camp 
fires? Can I build one, myself, daddy?” that 
his mother came and snatched him away, ex- 
claiming, 

“Now I suppose he’ll go out and try toset fire 
to himselfinthe backyard, and get himself filthy 
dirty! I suppose you think it isn’t any work to 
keep him clean . . . his head shampooed and 
his nails done? A lot of help you are... 
trying to make it harder for me all the time!”’ 

She said a lot of other things, and finally 
Johnny screamed. He raised his small fist 
and shook it up and down in a familiar, screen- 
trained gesture. His face began to jerk and 
grimace like a miniature Lon Chaney’s, but 
the tears and the outraged little voice were 
real, when he cried hysterically, 

“Stop it! Stop it! I won’t have you 
bawling the tar out of daddy!”’ 


THREE years after Johnny’s mother signed 
Marion Glendenning’s contract, Abraham 
Rosenthal lent his advisory mind to the kid 
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series. Something was wrong with them. Ex- 
hibitors were getting cold on them. The 
President of Superior Films, and the director 
of the kid series, Jim Stoddard, sat side by side, 
watching Marion Glendenning on the screen. 
Rosenthal said little but grunted repeatedly 
during the showing of the last made film. 
When it was over, he got to his feet ponder- 
ously. 


“VELL, I do not blame the exhibitors. If 

anybody tried to sell that to me I vould be 
disgusted. If that film getsout tothe public that 
boy is ruined. Killed deader than a mackerel! 
He iss too big to act like a baby! He iss too 
skinny! He acts all the time like he has a fear 
complex about everything! He looks like a 
valking skeleton. Ve vill be attacked by the 
Cruelty to Children people! How long iss his 
contract yet?” 

“Two years to go, and one hundred thousand 
dollars still tied up in that series written by the 
foremost author of child books in the country,” 
returned Stoddard glibly. 

Rosenthal groaned. 

“Vas all those stories about asissy? Vell, ve 
got to change them! Take that long-haired 
poodle to the beach and get him tanned up. 
Fill his stomach for vonce, maybe. I vill get 
Miss Hunt to re-write those stories. Ve don’t 
care vat the author says. It’s got to be done, 
or ve are ruined! Ve put some real American 
boy stuff into it. You know. Boy Scout stuff. 
Fights!” 

Stoddard laughed, 

““My God, Rosie, you know his mother! 
She’ll drop dead!”’ 

“A mother like that should to drop dead! 
Say, did you ever see my Izzie? He could lick 
that poor liddle nodings vid vone hand tied. 
Vat you think he does when he sees that pic- 
ture? He throws rotten eggs, I bet! Vat for do 
ve make kid pictures? For the kids, ain’t it? 
Vell then, ve got to give them a hero they 
don’t vant to bust in the nose! I tell you. Ve 
vill put him in some fights, and then ve vill 
make an aviator out of him. Send him up ina 
plane. That’s good stuff. Ve vill advertise 
him as a young Lindy. Ve put some punch in 
that stuff, and maybe too ve save that kid from 
starvation, eh?” 

““Oh, I don’t know, Rosie. Maybe it isn’t as 
bad as that. Some kids are just naturally 
skinny. Maybe he’s the skinny kind!” 

The President only grunted skeptically. 


WHEN Stoddard told Johnny’s mother, she 
stormed and wept and all but fainted. 

“Take it or leave it, Mrs. Glendenning,” 
said Stoddard. 

“But we've got a contract! His contract 
doesn’t call for fights, and going up in aero- 
planes!. Rosenthal can’t break a contract! 
Nobody can break a contract! It’s all written 
down!” 

“What has been done, can be done,” said 


Stoddard cryptically. 

“‘But we all agreed he was to be the type he 
is . . . not coarse and vulgar! He’s not that 
kind of a little boy!” 


“My dear little woman,” said Stoddard 
wearily, “‘you’ve stood in Nature’s way long 
enough. You seemed to be getting by with it 
pretty successfully, too. But now you’ve 
bumped up against something different. Mr. 
Rosenthal saw that last picture today, and it’s 
thumbs down! You’ve been here long enough 
to know that what hesays ... goes .. . and 
that what he decides is pretty nearly always 
right, and square shooting! Kid stuff isn’t so 
strong these days that you can afford to sue 
Rosenthal. Anyway, the first thing you know 
Marion’s going to be in the gawky age where 
he’s no good for pictures. You’d better be 
saving for a rainy day, and grab what you can 
get now . . . and you knowit!” 

Full well she knew it, as every theatrical 
mother knows it! Just when their long hours 
of patient striving have been rewarded, and 
they settle down, relievedly, to enjoy the fruits 
of their labors, looms the gaunt spectre of the 
lean years... the years when milk teeth 
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come out, and leave ugly gaps in pouting little 
mouths; when dimpled arms and legs shoot out 
overnight into string bean-like tentacles that 
wind and twist and wriggle without reason. 
It was this period that Johnny’s mother had 
been trying to postpone by every means pos- 
sible short of actual abuse. 


ND now Stoddard had named it to her, and 

in so doing had brought the thing close, to 
stare at her through the night! When Johnny 
chafed her wrists, and held the smelling salts 
through her dark hours, she saw, in a panic, 
how the baby softness of his hands was leaning 
away! She had a hard night, but she was on 
hand next day, for work. 

**Now, before we get Marion’s hair cut, we’ll 
start him in this picture as a mother’s darling. 
We pull the fist fight, and the victor drags him 
to the barber shop. After that the kids get 
together and build an aeroplane. We’re going 
to get one of the big plane factories to send us 
miniature parts that can be assembled by the 
kids on the screen. Maybe you think that 
won’t go over with a bang!” said Stoddard 
enthusiastically. 

Of course it was Johnny’s ancient enemy, 
Micky, who was the little extra called in to 
play the bully. It would be! Johnny’s knees 





Fashion notes tell us that pajamas 
may be worn for informal dinner 


parties now. But Josephine 
Dunn, being a woman, turns the 
tables and wears a dinner gown in 
the boudoir. Yes, the above 
elaborate creation is a negligee, 
and Miss Dunn wears it in ‘‘Mel- 
ody Lane.’’ The gown is made 
entirely of blue lace and is worn 
over a Slip of nude satin. It is 
made with long sleeves and a 
fitted bodice and is trimmed with 
sable. The skirt of the negligee is 
made short in the front and has a 
train in the back 
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ARTISTS EARN MORE 


HY not train your ability along art lines, if you like to 
draw? Art is a vital part of today’s business. Successful 
magazine and newspaper artists are making fine in- 
comes. Advertisers and publishers are paying large 
| sums annually to those who are trained in Modern Art. 








Think of the money paid to artists for the illustrations in 
this magazine alone. A great many successful students of the 
Federal School of Illustrating are now making from $2500 to 
$6000 a year, some are making even larger incomes. 


More than fifty famous artists . . . earning big money 
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career which will enable you to earn a good income. 
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repeated the old-time tremolo when he saw 
him. The starch, what there was of it, was 
taken out of him before the boys ever went to 
the mat. He stood scared stiff. His stomach 
was a heavy cold lump inside him. His heart 
pounding so it vibrated his little Lord Fauntle- 
roy ruffled shirt. Micky puffed out his chest 
and danced about, fists balled,as he used todo, 
keenly anticipatory, and sicking Johnny on to 
fight with the same old raucous jibes! 

What was it in Johnny’s subconscious mind 
that rose up and clutched his vitals... 
bound his arms and his chest like an iron band? 
A well-learned lesson: 

“Tf you ever get into a vulgar fight, it will 
kill mother . . . just kill her!” 

Helplessly he looked to his mother for aid, 
for some release, but there was none. He 
turned his big eyes on his director. 

“Go ahead, Marion! Snap into it! Do your 
stuff now. Give him a sock in the jaw!” 

“T can’t fight, Mr. Stoddard!” Johnny 
mumbled shakily. Cold sweat on his forehead. 
Cold sweat in the palms of his helplessly hang- 
ing little hands. 


ND there was cold sweat on the brow of 
Johnny’s father, astraddle a beam up over 
the set, minding the light that shone down on 
Johnny’s head . . . down on the little weak- 
ling who was his son, and his first-born! 
Johnny’s father leaned far down, trying to send 
to the little boy something of courage and help. 

Micky yelped impatiently, 

“Get going! What’s the matter? Scared 
stiff, ain’t you, like you allus wuz! Sissy! 
Fraidy cat! You poor little scrap of nothin’ 

” for it didn’t matter to one of Micky’s 
make that he talked to the child star of 





Superior Films. He had never been on the lot 
before, and studio caste was an unknown thing 
to him. 


“TF you'd ever been fed anything but sooth- 
ing syrup, you’d have some guts in you! 
I’m damned glad my maw didn’ t do that to 
me! I’m damned glad your maw wasn’t my 
maw!” 

At that, something inherent in Johnny made 
him go forward and raise awkward, ignorant 
fists. Micky had insulted his mother. Men 
fought for that, he knew. 

“Atta boy!” yelled Stoddard instantly, 
spurring him on. “Atta boy! Snap into it! 
Sock him one!” 

Micky eagerly took the words unto himself, 
and shot out a grimy, hardened fist. He 
caught Johnny under the point of the jaw. 
Then the floor rose up and smacked Johnny 
on the back of the head. 

Before anyone could reach him, his father 
had skinned down the rafters and gathered 
his son in his arms. So light a small burden! 
So white and pinched a little face! Only par- 
ents know the hurt of that! 

“Hospital,” growled Johnny’s father, and 
made for the stage door, the entire crew follow- 
ing, brought up in the rear by Micky, blubber- 
ing loudly, 

“T didn’t mean to kill him, 
Honest to God I didn’t!” 

Johnny’s mother ran after, emitting hyster- 
ical screams. Shetriedto push Johnny’sfather 
out of the hospital, crying, ‘‘ You put him down! 
Don’t you touch him! You let him alone!” 

But the father shouldered her, unanswering, 
out of the way. Tenderly he put his son down 


Mr. Stoddard! 


on the bed, and turned to the nurse. 


Clive Brook went back to old Lunnon recently for his first visit since 


the American cinema claimed him. 
It’s no wonder that both Mr. and Mrs. look 


full-fledged star. 


He returned to find himself a 


happy, for Clive is one of the fortunates who have gone vocal grace- 
fully and profitably 
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“Get the best doctor in town. If you want 
anything—money, or anything... let me 
know.” 

‘“‘We have the best doctor on call all the 
time, youknow, Mr. Brown, and thestudio pays 
for it. But I'll keep you posted. Now every- 
one go away. The doctor will be right out, and 
he’ll want to examine him immediately.” 

Johnny’s mother tried to talk to Johnny’s 
father in a shrill, excited voice, but he walked 
past her unhearing. 


|g amie settled down on the busy place. 
From farout on the back lot great sweeping 
rays of light raked the sky like comet tails, and 
plunged back toward the earth. Somebody 
was shooting night stuff. But in the studio 
grounds proper it was very still. Lannigan, 
the night watchman, walked past the hospital, 
making strange Gaelic prayers for the fate of 
the little fellow who lay there, and MacDougal, 
the night gateman, minded a time when his 
own girl had lain in that same bed, sore 
distressed. Once he went to the hospital gate 
and inquired after the little actor. 

“Just the same,” said the nurse. “You 
never can tell about these concussions. He 
might stay in a coma for days.” 

“‘D’ye ken whether or not it will be fatal?” 

“T hardly think so. But there’s always a 
possibility. Everything’s being done.” 

MacDougal saw Johnny’s father, walking 
up and down the gravel paths. He had a great 
sympathy for the man. He would have 
helped him if he could. But even he could not 
see into Johnny’s father’s heart, reproaching 
itself that he had allowed this thing to happen 
to his child. Over and over an old refrain 
echoed in the father’s ears: 

“Tf you ever get into a vulgar fight, Johnny, 
it will kill mother, just kill her!’ 

What had his boy thought when he stood 
there, afraid? What had he thought when the 
world reeled and he went down under Micky’s 
fist? Perhaps psycho-analysts would tell him 
Johnny was even now laboring under the black 
pall of that lesson, drilled into his subconscious 
mind from infancy ... and that it was helping 
to retard his return to consciousness! 

“God, it ain’t right! It ain’t right my kid 
should believe a thing like that! Maybe that’s 
what he’s thinking right now. That his 
mother’s dead because he got into a ‘vulgar 
fight!’ I got to reach into him someway and 
tell him it isn’t so!” 

He went in, and asked the nurse to let him 
see his boy. ‘For just a minute,” she agreed. 

The father went down on his knees and held 
the skinny little claw in his own hot, rough 
hands . . . he looked long at the deepening 
blue hollows where the long lashes lay. 

“Johnny ... your mother’s not dead. 
And you mustn’t believe you could ever kill 
her . . . no matter what you did! If she ever 
dies, it will be God that takes her. Little boys 
can’t do things like that!’”’ 

Looking at Johnny made him remember his 
own little boyhood. Its bewildering, wonder- 
ing moments, when his child’s brain had be- 
come be-mazed in things it could not under- 
stand. Long passages from the Bible, that had, 
when he sat and squirmed miserably in his 
Sunday go-to-meetings, seemed impossible of 
comprehension or meaning, began to clear up 
for him now. One mandate kept recurring in 
his mind: “Thou shalt not put other gods 
before me!” 

That was what Johnny’s mother had done. 
She had made a god of fame, and set it up like 
a Golden Calf, and prostrated herself before it! 
If Johnny’s mother died of the shock of what 
had happened, it would be that God struck her 
down in his wrath. He must find words to 
explain to Johnny when that time came. . . 
and still spare his mother! 


WO things happened on the third night 
after the accident. One was that Johnny 
regained consciousness, and the nurse dared 
to relax her vigil, and go to her room for rest. 
The other was that Marion Glendenning dis- 
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Even by running one’s hand across the skin, absolutely no stubble can be felt this new way. 


A New Discovery That Not Only Removes Every Vestige of Hair 
Instantly But Delays Its Reappearance Remarkably 


NEW way of removing arm and leg 

hair has been found that not only 
removes every vestige of hair instantly, 
but that banishes the stimulated hair 
growth thousands of women are charg- 
ing to less modern ways. A way that 
not only removes hair but delays its 
reappearance remarkably! 
It is changing previous conceptions of 
cosmeticians about hair removing. 
Women are flocking to its use. The 
discovery of R. C. Lawry, noted beauty 
scientist, it is different from any other 
hair remover known. 

WHAT IT IS 

It is an exquisite toilet creme, resem- 
bling a superior beauty clay in texture. 
You simply spread it on where hair is 
to be removed. Then rinse off with 
water. 
That is all. Every vestige of hair is 
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Cream 
Hair Remover 


gone; so completely that even by run- 
ning your hand across the skin not the 
slightest trace of stubble can be felt. 


And—the reappearance of that hair ts 
delayed surprisingly! 

When re-growth finally does come, it 
is utterly unlike the re-growth follow- 
ing old ways. You can feel the differ- 
ence. No sharp stubble. No coarsened 
growth. 


The skin, too, is left soft as a child’s. 
No skin roughness, no enlarged pores. 
You feel freer than probably ever be- 
fore in your life of annoying hair growth. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 


It is called NEET—a preparation long 
on the market, but recently changed 
in compounding to embody the new 
Lawry discovery. 


It is on sale at practically all drug and 
department stores and in beauty parlors. 
In both $1 and 60c sizes. The $1 size 
contains 3 times the quantity of the 
60c size, 








A~ BeaNurse 


Make $30-$35 a Week 
Youcanlearn at homeinspare time. 
Course endorsed by physicians. 
Thousands of graduates. Est. 29 
ite i years. One graduate has charge of a 
ee ms ten-bed hospital. Another saved 
$400 while learning. Equipment included. Open to all 
over 18 and under 55 years. Money-back agreement. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 1299, 421 S. Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Please send me your free fascinating booklet, ‘“‘Amazing 
Opportunities in Nursing,” and 32 sample lesson pages. 


Name 


City State 
























Make money easily, quickly with 
Jane Morden Box Assortments 
Sell 21 beautiful greeting cards, 
with fancy envelopes for only $1. 
World’s greatest Christmas ca’ 
values actual worth $2.50. Show beau~ 
tiful sampleswe send you—your friendg 
and neighbors will buy like ‘hot cakes. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


n hourortwoa day 3 you $50 
5. Make up to $125 weekly for 
full time. Customers Buying Now— 
get started at once. h nig anton 

Jane Morden Studios, Dept. 
4 4 Commercial St., Rochester, N.Y~ 
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NED WAYBURN 


One of America’s best known theatri- 
cal producers, foremost dance creator 
and Terpsichorean authority, who 
staged the best Editions of the Zieg- 


feld Follies and over 600 other Mu- 
sical Shows—whose inspirational di- 
—- —_ Bayona contributed so 
success of MARILYN 

MILLER ANN PENNINGTON, GILDA 
VELYN LAW, FRED AND 
ASTAIRE, AL JOLSON, 

EDDIE CANTOR. WILL ROGERS and 
many other stars. 


announces the opening of his 
Personally Supervised 
CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF 
DANCING 


on 
Monday September 16th, 1929 


Open for inspection and enrollments 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9TH 
class and Private Instruction for adults and 
children in 


Every Type of Dancing for 
Stage or Social Affairs 


Mr. Wayburn will divide his time between 
the New York and Chicago Studios 





REDUCING AND BuiLpDING-UP CLASSES 
Home Stupy Courses 


Children’s Classes start Saturday, 
September 21st 


Write for FREE Illustrated Booklet UK 


NED WAwWBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1841 BROADWAY 606S.MICHIGAN BLVD. 
(Entrance on 60th St.) (Corner Harrison St.) 





Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. et an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almostinvisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years_younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrink- 
les and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 
e 
10-minute 


FRE outfit for 
GRAY HAIR 


Science now finds that hair can be given youth- 
ful shade. A clear, colorless safe liquid is used. 
Faded hair sparkles with girlhood color. Gray 
streaks disappear entirely. Nothing to wash 
or rub off. Go to any drug store and get a 
bottle. It’s called Mary T.Goldman’s. Mone 

» back if not delighted. 
Don’t delay. Or send cou- 
pon for free ‘‘single lock”’ 
test package (give 
color of hair). 
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appeared. Disappeared as finally as though 
the earth had swallowed him up. Unbeliev- 
ably he had been abducted from out a place 
whose every entrance was guarded! It wasa 
distracted nurse who sent out the news. 

“T only took forty winks! I never heard 
a thing!” she protested. 

The studio grounds and the nearby district 
were thoroughly searched, for fear Johnny had 
walked in his sleep. He was not found. It was 
a plain case of kidnapping. 

Johnny’s mother went into hysterics. She 
fainted. Recovering she rushed to the tele- 
phone and called up all the newspapers. 


“FTO think of anything like that happening 

to Marion! With a watchman and a gate- 
man here all night, and everything locked! 
There’s something back of it! It’saplot... 
a plot!” 
Isadore Cohen, Production Manager, whose 
nerves were none too strong, hugged his head 
against that shrill voice. 

“Please, please, won’t you to calm down 
vonce? Ve vill doall vecan. Vait until Mr. 
Rosenthal gets here. Ve vill put detectiffs to 
vork! Ve vill spare no money . . . I tell you 
vait and I vill call Mr. Rosenthal right offer!’ 

“You know something about this, Mr. 
Cohen! I can see you know something more 
than you are telling!” 


The bad man himself—not a movie. 


Her voice rose high, and higher. - 
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“‘And you haff the nerve to say that to me, 
when ve stand to lose a hundred t’ousand 
dollars because of your boy being kidnapped! 
You haff the nerve! Don’t screech no more. 
I vill get Abie right avay!”’ 

“You just bet you'll get Abie! Something’s 
got to be done about this! It must be in all the 
papers . . . everybody must join in the search. 
It must be broadcasted right away!”’ 

“The newspapers! Broadcasted! Mein 
Gott, and right after that Hardell murder 
mess! Oi, is it ruined you vant us to be!” 

Just now Abraham Rosenthal, followed by a 
gang of reporters, entered. Mr. Rosenthal had 
learned a great deal through the Hardell case. 
He knew that it was better to talk to reporters 
than to create an atmosphere of mystery by 
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“refusing to make a statement! 


“NOW; boys,” he said, handing out his 
costly cigars with a generous hand, “‘here 
is the little boy’s mother. I vant you should 
get the whole story from her. Ve vill giff you 
photographs and efferything. The more people 
vat know about this business, the quicker he 
vill be found.” 

It was three hours before they got away from 
Mrs. Glendenning. They had taken at least 
fifteen poses of her, clasping some article of 
Marion’s to her bosom, and staring out with 
wild, anguished eyes. 


Noah Beery and the Los 


Angeles County Flood Control Board are leering at one another—but 
Beery is the better leerer of the two. In fact he bought himself a 
nice ranch with the money he got for looking disagreeable—and 
now the nasty ole board wants to dig a ditch across his property. 
Noah’s battle cry is ‘‘They shall not dig,’’ and he means it 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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“‘Some tragedy queen, Mrs. Glendenning,” 
one of the newsmen had dared to say. She was 
pleased by the compliment. 

“Oh, I know my boy gets all his talent from 
me,” she admitted, “but I’ve always found my 
happiness in slaving for him! I’ve given up 
my life for him, gentlemen!” 

It was not until one of the gang suggested 
diplomatically that they had better bring their 
stories to a close by the statement that, “Mrs. 
Glendenning, mother of the famous little star, 
is prostrated by the news, and under the care 
of a nurse in a sanitarium,”’ that she subsided. 

“Ves... yes...Iam prostrated. Simply 
prostrated!’”’ she moaned. The nurse took her 
cue and led her away to bed. 


“MEN Gott, if only Smith vas here!” 
deplored Rosenthal, when a_ week’s 
combing the country failed to reveal the 
whereabouts of the little prince of pictures. 

“You act like this man Smith was the only 
detective in the world with any brains! Why 
don’t these other men get busy, I’d like to 
know!” exclaimed Mrs. Glendenning. ‘If 
you were interested in finding him, you'd offer 
a reward! J’ll bet that’s all the kidnappers 
are waiting for! Did you ever think of that?” 

“Yes. I thought of it. I haff decided to 
do it. But you must remember, Mrs. Glen- 
denning, already ve are losing money. If that 
boy iss not found, just like that all those pic- 
tures he vas in are vorth nodding! Ve cannot 
finish the series. Ve paid a big sum for those 
stories. Ve cannot afford to lose it! It vill 
come very close to bankrupting us! Haff you 
effer thought of that, I ask you?” 

“What difference does that make? You can 
always get money for more pictures! Men in 
Wall Street are just crazy to buy motion pic- 
ture stock!’’ 

“Him ...vell...mebbe... said 
Rosenthal dryly. ‘“Anyvay, I make an offer 
off ten thousand dollars for the return of the 
boy. Now go ahead and phone all the papers!” 

And the days went on, even after the reward 
was offered, and yet no word of Marion Glen- 
denning came from the numerous sources of 
the various rescuers. Once, when Mrs. 
Glendenning came to him seeking some new 
angle to throw into her daily story to the press, 
Rosenthal got up and pounded his desk 
furiously. 

“T vant you should stop talking to the 
papers! Vat good is it doing? Do you see me 
going around posing for those reporters, and 
giffing out interviews? No, I am putting my 
mind on some vay to locate that boy of yours! 
If my Izzie he gets himself lost from his mother, 
you know vat she does right avay? No? VellI 
tell you. Right avay she goes to the synagogue 
and prays that he vill be returned safe and 
sound! How doI know? Because that is the 
vay my Rachel is by her children! Maybe you 
could pray a little? I got great faith in 
prayers by the mother. Now get out!’ 

But lost fortunes, and prayers, and country- 
wide search, were alike fruitless. The only 
man who could have thrown light on the mys- 
tery was MacDougal, the gateman, and he 
swore solemnly that he did not see anyone take 
Marion Glendenning through the gate. 
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"THERE is a hilltop running back from the 
sea, where vineyards bring their purple fruit 
to sweetness every year, and running along the 
hilltop is a road known as the Empire Grade. 
It is an old, sandy wagon road, and auto- 
mobiles do not go there. Below the hill lies the 
little town of Santa Cruz, a day’s travel north 
from Los Angeles. Summer brings many 
visitors to this district, but the old Empire 
Grade is an out-of-the-way place, and only old 
Tony, and a few other early Italian settlers 
remain there. It was an evening in spring, 
when a new moon was rising in a pale lavender 
sky, that Tony heard his dogs give tongue and 
he went out to stand under the grape vines 
on his trellised porch to see what was up. He 
saw a man staggering toward his house, with a 
burden in his arms. He knew the man. He 
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TASTE the 
Juice of 
Real Mint Leaves 


Hot days lose their terror 
in the cooling freshness of 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT. 










The dry mouth is moistened 
and edgy nerves calmed by 
this little joy bringer. 


Big in benefits, small 
in cost. 
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Buy Stockings in Philadelphia— 


—the world’s greatest center of hosiery industry. 
Our hose are not only finer silk, better made, 
greater range of colors than you buy at home, but 
GIVE LONGER WEA or the same money. 
Special service weight $1.35; Chiffon, all silk 
$1.65. Send order from this ad either cash or 
C.O.D. Inspect carefully, and if not better than 
anything you have ever bought at near the price, 
we will take back and refund money together with 
= for your trouble. Circular matter free 
f you wish. PHILLYMADE SHOPS, 3891 Dungan St. , Phila. Pa. 








Refuse 
Substitutes 


Used the world over for generations 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


What §22 Will Bring You 


More than a thousand pictures of photoplayers and illus- 
trations of their work and pastime. 

Scores of interesting articles about the people you see on 
the screen. 

Splendidly written short stories, some of which you will 
see acted at your moving picture theater. 

Brief reviews with the casts of current photoplays. 

The truth and nothing but the truth, about motion pic- 
tures, the stars, and the industry. 

You have read this issue of Photoplay, so there is no necessity for tell- 
ing you that it is one of the most superbly illustrated, the best written 
and most attractively printed magazines published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 

Send a Money Order or Check for $2.50 if inthe U. S., its dependencies, Mexico, Cuba 
($3.00 Canada; $3.50 to foreign countries), for the next twelve issues, addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Dept. 1-J, 750 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Charming Hair! 
Now you can have it 
and keep it! 

Your hair, soft, fragrant—/ustrous! Alive with that 
youthful sparkle everyone admires. Having it and 
keeping it is largely a matter of proper shampooing. 
Not just soap-and-water ‘‘washings’’, but the regular 
use of a shampoo that really beautifiee—one that was 
created especially to improve dull hair and add that 
little something extra so often lacking! 

If you really wish to make your hair bewitchingly 
lovely —just one Golden Glint Shampoo will show 
you the way! No other shampoo, anywhere, like it. 
Does more than merely cleanse. It gives your hair a 
“tiny-tint’”’—a wee little bit—not much—hardly percept- 
ible. But whata difference it makes in one’s appearance; 
that exquisite softness of tone that everyone admires! 
Millions use regularly! You’lLlike it! Th2re’s a youth- 
imparting touch—a beauty specialist’s secret in its 
formula. At your dealers’, 25c, or send for free sample. 


a J.W.KOBICO. 
630 Rainier Ave., Dept. J, Seattle, Wash. 


Please send a free sample. 
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City State 














Color of my hair — 














, Free Saxophone 

tells just what 
? Book ou want to 
know about Saxo- 
phone. Write for copy. 
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ie SAXOPHONE 
Easiest of all wind instruments to play and 
one of the most beautiful, In one hour, you & { 
canlearn the scale. In two weeks play popu- ¥ 
Jar music, In90 days you should be ableto % 
take your place ina Band. The Saxophone is unri- —* 
valed for entertainment at home, church, lodge or ¥, 
omen, geeky Saxophone Players are in big demand 
wi ig! 

FREET TRIAL—You may have 6 days’ free trial 
on any Buescher Saxophone, Trumpet, Cornet, / 
Trombone or other instrument. Small amount (: 
down and a little each month makes it easy toown ‘, 

y Buescher. Mention seein: and complete 
Catalog will be mailed you fre 
UESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT co. 
2840 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


PRETTY ANKLES $ 
and CAIVES Bi ed 





per pair 


R. pone S Special extra 

strong Ankle Bands of live Para 
Rubber will support and shape the 
ankle and calf while reducing 
them. Madeof pure Pararubber. 
They fit like a glove. They can a) 
be worn under stockings. Relieves 
rheumatism and varicose veins. You S 
can note the difference in shape of 
ankle at once. Can be worn at 
night and reduce while you sleep, 
or during the day deriving then ex- 
tra benefit of the support. 
















Dr. 
Walter’s 
reducing 
rubber is 
known the 
world over 


Write for Dr. Walter’s Special 
Ankle Bands for $3.75. Pay by 
check or money order (no cash) or 
Pay postman, 


Send Ankle and Calf measure to 


DR. JEANNE P. H. WALTER ma 
389 Fifth Avenue New York pelebita 














Kill The Hair Root! 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet 
free. Write today, enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach 
beauty culture. 25 years in business. 

J. MAHLER, 


D. 
269-C Mahler Park, Providence, R. I, 





had given him shelter off and on for years. 
But now the visitor did not waste time in 
greeting, 

“Open the door, Tony. This is my kid. 
He’s been hurt. Go down to town and get a 
doctor. I'll have to have your wife to help 
right away.” 

“Va biene! Maria! Maria!’ called Tony, 
and the man stepped aside for the buxom 
Italian woman, who bent over the child with 
little indrawn sounds of sympathy. 
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ONY ... not a word to anybody! Tell 

the doctor you want him for one of your 
kids! But make him come. I can pay him well! 
But not a word! You understand, Tony?” 

“St ...st...” returned Tony im- 
patiently, hurt at being doubted. 

It was after the doctor had come and tended 
Johnny, that his father told the two other 
men his story. He saw by their eyes that they 
were with him, and would stick by him. When 
the doctor rose to go, after draining a glass of 
Tony’s good wine, and eating a big slice of 
thick Italian bread and white cheese, he held 
out his hand. 

“Vou can count on me, Brown. The boy’s 
all right. He’ll get good nursing from Tony’s 
wife.” 

All that, now, was months past. Summer 
had come and autumn, and the emerald green 
fruit had ripened, and gone, in great numbers 
down Johnny’s greedy mouth. Tony’s boy, 
Angelo, and Angelo’s small cousins, let into the 
secret, had helped to guard the little prince of 
pictures. To be sure, promise of a generous 
reward aided their natural childish love of the 
mysterious. Unknown to themselves they had 
metamorphosed Johnny. He was as brown 
as any of them. He was as fleet-footed as any 
of them ...and... as hard-fisted! Even 
now, as his father leaned against the cabin 
door, watching, Angelo dared him to fight. 

“Coma here, you keed, you! Let’s maka the 
grand fight!” No hesitation now, Johnny 
leaped at him. 

They were in the dust. It was Johnny who 
sat astride of the other’s back and called, 
“Holler quits! Angelo! Holler quits!” 

UT the smile of pride left the man’s face as 

quickly as it had come. When Tony walked 
up, he said, ‘‘Well, Tony, the time’s come. 
My boy’s ready to go back!’”’ Tony shrugged. 

“T thinka you one beeg damn fool to take 
that keed back. They maka the sissy out 
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of him again, you see! I tella you straight! 


“He’s got amother, Tony. She worked hard 
forhim. He’sall right, anyway. He’s a differ- 


ent kid now. He'll start out different!” 

“Vou going, too?” 

“Just to take him down. I'll come back and 
go shares with you, like I said. I'll get that 
truck while I’m there. Yep. I’m coming back. 
The kid might need me . . . and this place 
again some day. He might come back... ” 
the man’s voice broke. He shoved himself 
abruptly off the door jam and walked away. 

“God damn!” swore Tony with soft emotion, 
“God damn! I think a he breaka his heart over 
that keed for sure!’ Then he shrugged. 
“Va biene . . . the keed he gotta the love for 
his dad, all right. He come back some day, you 
bet!” 


T was night when they rolled down Cahuenga 

Pass, and into Hollywood. As they stopped 
for the traffic signal at Highland and Holly- 
wood boulevard, Johnny looked eagerly at the 
old familiar lights. 

“Gee, dad, there’s something about them, 
at that! I guess I think a lot of Hollywood, 
after all!” 

‘Glad to get back, kid?” 

“Uhuh! Of course, I'll never forget the 
ranch, and the kids, and you... and every- 
Sees... tee 

“That’s all right, son. I only want you to be 
happy. Now let’s see, you lived somewheres on 
Melrose . . . wasn’t that your last place?” 

“Yes. But I guess mother’s had to move, 
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dad. That place cost an awful lot of money, 
and maybe she couldn’t afford to keep it.” 

“Oh, I guess they kept on with your salary. 
Rosenthal’s a decent sort, and it wasn’t your 
mother’s fault I kidnapped you!” 

“Gosh, dad, you sure did that slick! What 
gets me is about old Mac! He’s got eyes in 
the back of his head, we used to say. I never 
knew him to miss anybody going in or out, 
before!” 

“You're wrong about the eyes in the back of 
his head, son,” said Johnny's father swith a 
chuckle. “I know he hasn’t got any!” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because he had his back to me when I 
walked out!” 

“Gosh. Say, did he do it on purpose, or 
did it just happen?” 

“Here’s your corner, boy,”’ evaded his father 
hastily then, and began slowing toward the 
curb. 

“Golly ... say ...I guess I’m excited 
about being back! Why, dad...say... 
there’s old Beany! The policeman on our 
beat, you know!” Before his father could stop 
him Johnny was calling may, 

“Hey Beany! Beany! It’s me! I’m home!” 

And then Johnny found himself lifted out 
bodily and set down on the walk before he 
could say Jack Robinson, and the car that had 
brought him was breaking the speed limit 
down the street. The policeman grabbed his 
arm. It had taken him a moment to recognize, 
in this sturdy, upstanding lad, his little friend 
of the studios. 

“Who brought you? Who was that man?” 
he demanded excitedly, blowing his police 
whistle. Johnny snatched it from his mouth at 
first sound of the blast. 

“That man? Oh... 
man I knew, Beany.”’ 

“Did you get his car number?”’ demanded 
the policeman. 

i ae 
old car number, pie 

“Say, little feller, what’s wrong with you?” 
Beany shook Johnny until his head wobbled, 
“You act like you was drugged! Did he give 
you anything?” 

“T’ll say he did! He gave me the time of my 
life! And say, Beany, it won’t do you police 
guys any good to third degree me, because I’m 
never going to tell who he was, and J’ll take 
the secret to my dying grave!”’ 

“Well .. . fer crying out loud,” said Beany 
helplessly, and scratched his head. 

“‘Beany, does my mother still live there?”’ 

“Saw her come home ’bout an hour since.” 


well, he was just a 


s just a number. Just any 
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BOUT two weeks later a little group sat at 
a private pre-view of Johnny’s latest pic- 

ture. There was Stoddard, the director, and 
Abraham Rosenthal, and a few select others, 
besides the star and his mother . . . and his 
best friend. They watched on the screen one 
of the doggondest best fights that ever went on 
a film, and every scenario writer knows what 
a good fight will do to put over a picture. 

“Look at ’em, Rosey! Look at ’em! I tell 
you the fight in ‘The Spoilers’ can’t hold a 
candle to it for spirit!’ He chuckled, and 
slapped his leg. ‘‘Wait until that bunch of 
exhibitors gets an eyeful of this! Why, say, 
they'll eat it up and come back for more!” 

Johnny’s mother sat stiff and dry-eyed 
through the film. It was hard for her. She 
had not yet quite become accustomed to this 
new little boy who whistled and shouted 
through the house. And yet she was trying. 
Already she had learned to repress the too 
numerous ‘‘don’ts” and to keep silent when 
Johnny and Micky, now bosom pals, engaged 
in practice battles in the backyard. Now she 
closed her ears to Micky’s gleefully chortled: 

“That’s a Hell of a ‘good fight we put on, 
kid . . . if we did do it ourselves! Wait until 
my old man gets a squint at that! He’s just 
naturally goin’ to swell up and bust, he’s going 
to be that proud!”’ 

“‘So’s mine!’”’ whispered Johnny so that only 
Micky’s grimy ear heard. 
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What Would You Do If You Hada Million? 





{| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 ] 


naturally scorns affectation. And, as Rex 
Ingram often told me, the chief requisite of 
the player is freedom from affectation and self- 
consciousness. 


HE R family didn’t object when she chose to 
be an actress. 

It was her own idea to start in the extra 
ranks of Hollywood; she had influence enough 
to start higher up, but Confucius was guiding 
her. 

Influence is great for starting, but sad in the 
end. I know charming and talented people 
who have been set back years by a big start. 

On the other hand, starting as an extra 
requires the courage and determination of 
genius—getting up at five in the morning 
when it isn’t essential to your livelihood, 
denying yourself food because the camera 
exaggerates, cutting out parties, save on week- 
ends, and making yourself agreeable with all 
sorts of dumb people, not to mention the 
studying of singing, dancing and diction—now 
the talkies are here—when you are a wet rag 
after a day under the hot kleigs. 

Anita does all this. 

She wanted to take a singing lesson every 
day, but the instructor declared three days 
a week were sufficient. 

The alternate days are given to a dancing 
instructor. 

For a six-thirty call she gets up at five 
because she spends an hour on her make-up 
while the other extras are content to spend 
ten minutes. 

“And you'd rather get up at five to play 
extra than to play around Deauville or 


Biarritz?” I asked, the day being hot and my 
mind on gay beaches. 

“Sure,” she said with a side-long glance that 
I’m willing to bet will become screen history. 
“What does playing around get you? After 
it’s over you're still a nobody. I have always 
wanted to work. 

*‘T first thought it was art. Later I knew it 
was the stage, and I think the best training is 
in extra work in pictures. I’ve learned a lot 
among the extras, believe me.” 

“Tl bet,” said I, “you could go in for 
scenarios if you didn’t want to act.” 

“Tl say ...ITve learned enough 
stories!” 

“And when you’ve made your fortune—I 
mean when you’ve arrived in pictures—what 
will you do?” 

“You don’t ever arrive,’’ said Anita. “But 
I want to go on the stage later. There’s no 
end to work. That’s the nice thing about it. 
With everything else there’s an end.” 


life 





“ A ND this is the end of the interview,” said 
I, “which proves interviewing isn’t work 
—sometimes.” 

“S'long,” said Anita. 

“S’long,” I said. “I'll be back in a couple 
of weeks when you’re famous.” 

“Sure,” she laughed, though of course she 
didn’t think there was anything absurd 
about it. 

If ’Nita’s not famous in two weeks she will 
be in two years. And if not in two, then in 
ten. It’s all the same to her. 

That’s her theme song and you'll have to 
admit it’s a winner. 





Who is the funny man, Mamma? The funny man is Charles Mack, 

dear—the bigger and blacker of the two brunet crows—and Para- 

mount is paying him umpty-ump dollars a week for being that 

way. The other funny thing is a piano and it belongs in the new 

house in Beveriy Hills built by the funny man with the umpty- 
ump dollars 
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Kathryn Crawford 
Sponsors Tweed! 





Hubrite Model 
296 
Fashioned of the 
popular light 
weight wool 
tweed with sim- 
ple, unusual lines 
and a_ becoming 
fringed scarf col- 
lar. In beige, 
grey, green, blue 
or rose. beige. 
Buttons, bound 
buttonholes and 
suede belt in 

deeper shade. 
Sizes 14-20, 36-42 


$1025 


Kathryn Crawford, Universal Star in 
The Climax, finds this Hubrite In- 
formal Frock of light weight tweed 
exactly right for autumn’s first cool 
days. 


Kathryn Crawford 


Chic to its last detail—designed by a 
Parisian couturier—generously cut but 
with slender lines, beautifully tailored, 
moderately priced—the season’s smart- 
est choice for every daytime purpose, 
driving, golfing, shopping, for the of- 
fice or classroom. 


You will find Hubrite Informal 
Frocks in such leading stores as 
Lord & Taylor, New York; Jordan 
Marsh Company, Boston; Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester; The 
Ernst Kern Co., Detroit; Young & 
Quinlan, Minneapolis; Jacoby 
Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, or they 
may be ordered direct from Boston. 


Write for new Style Folder P-g9. 


Hubrite Informal Frocks, Inc. 
100 Shawmut Avenue Boston, Mass. 


HUBRITE 


» Informal Frocks 


—eNC@ORPORBATED 


NEW YORK and BOSTON 
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Aumpits Dry 
and Gdorloss 


HERE is no excuse in al- 

lowing armpit perspira- 
tion to discolor and ruin your 
clothing, and its disagreeable 
odor to humiliate and em- 
barrass you. 


More than a million men and 
women keep their armpits dry 
and odorless and protect their 
clothing with NONSPI (an 
antiseptic liquid) used, en- 
dorsed, and recommended by 
physicians and nurses. 


NONSPI destroys the odor and 
diverts the underarm perspiration 
to parts of the body where there 
is better evaporation —and need 

used on an average of but 
two nights each week. 


You, too, can have dry and 
orless armpits and save 
your clothing. Get a bottle of 
NONSPI today. Use it to- 
night. Use NONSPI the year 
around—spring, summer, fall, 
and winter. 
Your Toilet Goods Dealer 
and Druggist has NONSPI at 
50c (several months’ supply) 
or if you prefer 
Accept our 10c Trial Offer 
(several weeks’ supply). 


P ore 


am | 











The Nonspi Company For the enclosed 10¢ (coin 








2641 Walnut Street or stamps) send mea trial 
Kansas City, Mo. __ size bottle of NONSPI 
Name ra 

Address 

City 























Run-Over Shoes 


spou looks, srace, 
poise—thicken ankles 


Every time you buy shoes the same 
thing happens—they spread, and the 
heels wear down on one side. It’s not 
the fault of the shoes—but the way you 
walk, The weight of your body is off 
balance, 


There is only one way to correct this 
—wear Dr. Scholl’s Walk-Strate Heel 
Pads in your shoes. They equalize the 
body’s weight; remove strain on the 
ankles; preserve the shape of your shoes; 
make you walk gracefully, comfortably; 
save repairs. Sizes for men and women. 
At shoe, dept. and drug stores—35c pair. 


D«Scholls 
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The Wisecracker Reveals Himself 





I was tired of school and, anyway, black sheep 
always run away. 

I unceremoniously appropriated a diamond 
fichu pin and pawned it for expenses. I 
couldn’t have chosen an article that my mother 
cherished more deeply. The little jewel was 
old at the time of the Civil War, and was one of 
the few things saved when my great-grand- 
mother fled from the 
approaching army of 
the North. A boy 
friend, another 
would-beadventurer, 
stole some old coins 
and went with me. 
Together we started 
out to see what was 
on the other side of 
the hills of Staunton. 

At that time a 
great powder factory 
had been started in 
the marshes along the 
James River. Almost 
overnight a big, ugly, 
sprawling town of 
60,000 took its place 
onthe map. Perhaps 
it wasn’t the best 
environment for 
fourteen- year-old 
boys, but there we 
went. We got jobs 
in the powder fac- 
tory, each making 
$200 a month, good 
salaries for boys of 
our age. 

Mother finally 
located me and came 
down to see us. I’ve 
always admired her for the stand she took. 
She did not try to force me to return to Staun- 
ton. She put me in a boarding house near the 
factory, the best surroundings she could find in 
the town. She knew that if she compelled me 
to go back with her that I would not stay. I 
would only run away again. 


WORK in the factory was hard and danger- 
ous. In the fumes of nitro-glycerine my 
hair turned as blonde as Gwen Lee’s. My friend 
and I began to cast about for an easier means of 
livelihood. The factory workers earned good 
money and they were not averse to spending 
it recklessly. So we became proprietors of a 
dance hall. I hadn’t yet 
reached the age of fifteen, 
but there was little that I 
didn’tknow, ordidn’t think 
I knew. I took tickets at 
the door. It cost a dollar 
a dance. My friend 
played the drums and we 
had a red-headed, Irish 
pianist and a Chinese 
violinist — the strangest 
combination one could 
imagine. 
If there were not two or 
three fights during the 
evening we thought things 
were pretty dull. Our 
customers couldn’t be 
having a very good time. 
One night I got into a 
scrap with an Italian boy 
and was knifed with a 
stiletto. I still carry a 
long scar across my 
chest. But it was all to 
be expected — all part of 
the game. 

Then the town burned. 





WalkStrate Heel Pads 


There was no adequate 
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Ancther picture of Mr. William 

Haines and his little sister, 

Lillian, taken in the old Staun- 
ton days 





One of the pictures that 
won Mr. Haines a 


chance ina 
Faces’’ contest 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 ] 


water supply, and for days and days the fire 
burned on. Building by building, street by 
street, the town disappeared. During these red 
nights I slept in a barber chair and went 
hungry. 

I suppose every youngster at one time in his 
life has a desire to carve out some sort of career 
in New York. With our dance hall smouldering 
in its ashes, I went 
North. My first 
job in the city was 
with the Kenyon 
Rubber Company, 
and I made $14 a 
week. I loved the 
noise and rush, but 
my first stay was 
cut short. 


Y father was 

having bad fi- 
nancial reverses 
and, in addition, 
had lost his health. 
Mother sold the 
house in Staunton 
and thefamily 
moved to Rich- 
mond. Doctor 
bills took most of 
the money and 
things were in a 
serious condition. 
To make matters 
worse there was to 
be another baby. 
It was absolutely 
necessary that I go 
back and help with 
the support of the 
family. Richmond 
was not the easiest place to find work, and the 
best I could get was a job in a wholesale dry- 
goods house. I only made $7 a week, but 
mother kept roomers and somehow we man- 
aged to live. 

As soon as father was well again I struck out 
for New York. The South now seemed very 
narrow and provincial. I was unhappy there, 
restless all the time. After one brief taste of a 
big city I wanted nothing else. 

One of my first jobs when I returned to New 
York was as a clerk in a department store. I 
sold table linens and rattled off sales talks 
about Madeiras and “imports from Ireland.” 
I didn’t hold that job very long. I spent too 
much time talking to the 
womencustomers. I 
made quite a lot of dates 
that way. The Lonesome 
Clubs aren’t the only 
aed where a young fel- 

ow can get acquainted in 
the city. 


ROM there I was em- 

ployed by the eminently 
respectable bond house of 
S. W. Straus & Company. 
First I was anoffice 
boy and later I was pro- 
moted to the post of 
assistant bookkeeper. 
They must have liked me 
in spite of my faults. I 
stayed there for more than 
a year, but I can’t recall 
a single instance when my 
books ever tallied. How- 
ever, a trifling thing like a 
balance never troubled me. 

What a grand time I 
had when I finished at the 
office. I was living ina 
hall room in a_ boarding 
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house near Greenwich Village. There were 
three other boys in the place, all good sports 
and every one of us as improvident as the devil. 
One of the boys was an ex-soldier, wounded in 
the war. 

When his indemnity came from the govern- 
ment we all had a hilarious month. Another 
of the fellows and I became fast friends. He 
was a member of a prominent Boston family 
and had an immense wardrobe. 

Luckily for me we were exactly the same 
size. I came up from Virginia with a shabby 
suit and a wide-brimmed hat, everything but 
streamers. I could wear all of his clothes from 
hats to shoes. That fellow is still my friend. 
Now he is my “stand-in” at M.-G.-M. 


e 


Wil all my borrowed fine feathers I 
splurged into night life. I didn’t have any 
money, but then I didn’t need any. There 
were parties with chorus girls, and the girls 
were always most generous with money 
“lifted” from visiting firemen and butter-and- 
egg men from the country. 

It was at this period of my life that I met the 
woman who played so important a part in 


molding my existence anew. There have been . 
three women whom I shall always remember— IT KEEPS “There are smiles” ... went the opular 
the ones who have meant the most. The first, song...“ that make you happy.” “Happy” 
of course, was my mother. This woman was T E E is right. For a duking smile makes you 
a pat T H attractive and popular—and popularity 


I was introduced to her by the boy from - a 
Boston. He had known her there. She came br ings happiness. 


— a — er in a ee med WH I i E To have white teeth — gleaming teeth — 
socie y. e a charm an culture an a 
healthy teeth, chew Dentyne. 


keen sense of the beautiful. I was twenty and 
Chew Dentyne — and SMILE. 


she was nearing forty, but the difference - 
ages made no difference. We were merely 5 

No other chewing gum has ever matched 
its delicate spicy flavor. 


casual friends for several months, then we were 
in love. 

No other, say chicle experts, has ever 
matched its pliant “chewy” quality. 


It was she who instilled in me the love of ie 
beautiful, old things. Her apartment on lower 

Buy a whole box today so you'll never 
be without it. 


Fifth Avenue was filled with priceless antique 


furniture, paintings and old china. From her I 
learned of good literature, fine music. She took 
d le / 
~-- ANA SMe, 
oe 
Chirrlclit72e 23 FREE BOOK 
éyclash Peautifier : TELLS HOW 


me to the opera. A new and different world 

opened to me. 

It was she who made me believe that a per- 
son could be forgiven for illiteracy, but never 
for the lack of good taste. 

I don’t know why the romance didn’t last. 
Perhaps the difference in ages mattered after 
all. Again, constancy may not be one of my 
virtues. Anyway I was restless. We separated, 
but we were together once again in Hollywood, 
and under strange circumstances. That I will 
tell about later. 

While I was spending so much time with her 
I lost my job with Straus. It wasn’t so easy 
getting along in the interval that followed. 
Still I had a good time, did things that inter- 
ested me and was with people who interested, 
me. I picked up a little money by posing for ; “ You can quickly qualify for 
advertising illustrations—the models call it dark wich aaa sana “sa onl ee eran ke taal Peau 
doing ‘“‘animal crackers.” Pie. liness. Lends sparkling bril- if fig ES Portrait, Commercial or 

liance and shadowy, invit- ae . News Photography and Pro- 























ection, or start your own 


One day walking down Broadway I saw a Remap Phe agli eget” ss : 
woman looking at me intently. She ap- an a tba St ation D ; Mmnees. Gp eapnienen condos. 
proached and asked me if I would like to go apply ;.. Perfectly harmless. SY OT Cee eeacrens 
into pictures. Well, I thought, here’s some- : Used by thousands. Try it. Sol- great New York Studios. 
2 id or waterproof Liquid May- Write for Big Free Book of Amazing Opportunities. 


thing new. But it was a bona fide question. belline, Black or Brown, 75¢ Job Chart and Camera or Projector offer. 


atall toilet goods counters. N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 10 West 33rd Street New York Dept. A-1208 


si Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 
Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. It tells all 


about our new methods of art decoration, art treatment and 
how anybody can learn without previous training or experience. 
It contains page after page of handsome color illustrations of 
what you can make and All supplies are sent by 
sell. You can make good F R E E us with the instructions 
money and this book is and many_have made 
Our system is amazingly easy to $25 the first week. Some society 
learn and the profits are larger than women have taken up this work 


in almost any other business. You = ste 
ean produce beautiful finished art ae pce ae ee anaes 


objects almost from the beginniag. most deli 
r ghtful home work you can 
You don’t have toknow howtodraw imagine. Write Now for your co 


Se Se of this valuable book; it’s FREE. 


Incustrigs 


DEPT. 4-M . ADRIAN, MICH. 














SHE was Bijou Fernandez, scouting new 
talent for Samuel Goldwyn. I borrowed on 
some clothes from my friend and had photo- 

graphs taken, and was entered in a “New Ay, 
Faces” contest. I didn’t expect anything to — 
come of it, and I had never before given a 
thought to the stage or screen. 

No one in the world could have been more 
surprised than I when the notification came 
that I had won the contest. I was given a con- 
tract, but it was three months before I left New 
York for the Coast. In the interval I continued 
posing for advertisements and living the old 
sort of life. 

I think one of the most unusual experiences 
in my life happened at a studio party just 
before I was sent to Hollywood. There were 
many people at the affair and I sat down near a 
girl I had never seen before. She wore a 
squirrel coat, a simple dress, and pumps with 
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Pin 
Money 


For Our 
Readers 


HOTOPLAY now 

offers its readers the 
opportunity to convert 
their spare time into 
real money by becoming 
its subscription repre- 
sentatives in the town or 
community in which 
they live. 


You, as a reader of 
PHOTOPLAY, will be 
quick to realize the 
money-making possibili- 
ties this offer affords 
you. Your friends— 
your neighbors—in fact, 
all the homes in your 
community—are pro- 
spective subscribers for 
PHOTOPLAY. Who, to- 
day, is not interested in 
moving pictures—the 
chief recreation of the 
American public? 





Be the first in your 
community to take ad- 
vantage of this offer, and 
get started at once. The 
coupon or a post card 
will bring further de- 
tails. 








PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
Dept. RE-9, 750 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


I am interested in your money-making of- 
fer to your readers. Send me the details at 
once. 





straps across the ankles. She looked whole- 
some and sort of homemade. 

Then she told me that she too had won a 
““New Faces”’ contest and was to be given her 
chance at a screen career. Her name was 
Eleanor Boardman. 


ERHAPS the fact that we came into pic- 

tures at the same time created a bond of 
friendship between us. 

We had the same early struggles, the same 
heartaches and disappointments. She has been 
one of my best friends ever since. I admire 
her tremendously. She is such a real person. 

At last, after weeks of waiting, I was notified 
that I was to leave for Hollywood. I was given 
a contract of $40 a week, an upper berth on a 
West-bound train, and started out on a new 
and completely different life. I went to a good 
tailor and bought a suit of clothes. It was at 
the time English clothes were first coming into 
popularity—short coats and wide trousers. I 
had one of the first, and it was the only decent 
suit I possessed. 
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Coming across the continent I caught a 
terrific cold, and a beautiful boil burst into 
bloom on my nose. The alkali dust across the 
desert ate the skin away from my mouth and it 
was in this condition that I got off the train in 
Los Angeles, as mangy and as forlorn a sight as 
you would ever see. I found my way to the 
Goldwyn studio and finally, after much per- 
suasion that I wasn’t a gangster, I was allowed 
into the holies. 


VE often thought what a disappointment I 

must have been when they were expecting a 
Valentino. 

My knees were knocking together with 
fright, but I bolstered up enough courage to be 
flippant. 

“I’m your new prize beauty,” I announced. 


(Next month William Haines tells about his 
life in Hollywood, and the beginning of the wise- 
crack kid. And how he slipped from réles to 
extra work, of his first bit in “Brown of Harvard”’ 
and the road to stardom.) 





Vocal Boy Makes Good 





| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 ] 


his father, asked him to go bond on a thousand 
dollar note, which he willingly did, and ap- 
peared in New York to conquer the world. 

Seagle taught the lad when he was not on 
concert tour, and John lived near his home in 
upper New York. But he couldn’t continue 
indefinitely on the original thousand dollars. 

He took a position as French and music 
teacher in a nearby high school. But it wasn’t 
enough. He wasn’t receiving enough hard 
musical work, so he organized a band of stu- 
dents and, with Seagle’s help, took them 
abroad where, for a year, he and they studied 
under the best masters. 


PON his return he walked up Broadway 

feeling fully equipped to meet the career 
that was bound to come his way. Walking up 
Broadway and living on Broadway are two 
different matters. His funds had run low 
again, but kind Providence, disguised as his 
one time army buddy, Ray Monroe, stepped 
in. Monroe offered him the use of his home 
until he found a job. 

For three months he tramped the White 
Way, as so many have done before him. Every 
day or so he refused an offer to go on the road. 

“Tt’s ridiculous,”’ said Monroe, who had a 
second or third cousin in the show business, 
“it’s ridiculous for you to think you can get 
work in New York right away. Why, you’ve 
got to go on the road and get experience before 
you'll ever amount to anything.” } 

But John felt that if he left the big city he 
was cutting himself off from what contacts he 
had. He was determined to stay on. 

He at last obtained an interview with Law- 
rence Weber’s assistant, Friedlander, and sang 
for him. The musical director wrote down his 
name in a book and scribbled something under 
it. Boles, consumed with curiosity, risked one 
eye on the page when Friedlander turned to 
answer the telephone. He had written, “John 
Boles—a find!” 

“Come to rehearsal tomorrow morning,” 
Friedlander said. “I’ve a part for you in 
‘Moonlight.’ ” 

Strangely enough, the musical comedy was 
the composition of William Le Baron, head of 
RKO. 

Boles went to rehearsal the next day and 
every day thereafter for weeks. But he never 
rehearsed. Others were singing the leading 
réles. He simply appeared every morning as 
he had been told to do. 

One morning early, he and Friedlander were 
alone in the dingy rehearsal hall. Suddenly 
the director turned to John. 


“Look here,”’ he said, “you’re going to open 
in the lead in ‘Little Jesse James’ in two weeks.” 

The show had been playing at the Longacre 
Theater for several months. The leading man 
was leaving. 

For many days John stood in the wings and 
watched the performance of ‘Little Jesse 
James.” He knew every stage cue and every 
song, but he had no rehearsal with the cast 
until two days before he opened. 

And then he was not allowed to rehearse in 
the theater, but in the dingy hall, with only 
chairs as props. In the next room a Russian 
hussar band was working fiendishly. Above 
the din John’s clear, true voice rang out. 

And when he stepped on the stage two nights 
later, to sing the leading rdle in a musical 
comedy hit, it was the first time he had ever 
acted in his life. 

Other opportunities presented themselves 
after that, and it was while he was playing in 
““Kitty’s Kisses’ in New York that Gloria 
Swanson saw him and insisted that he come to 
California to play the lead in “‘Sunya.”’ 

You might think that this was a marvelous 
break, but it wasn’t. “‘Sunya’”’ was not a very 
good picture and Boles, although a handsome 
enough leading man, did not distinguish him- 
self particularly as an actor. 

Gloria Swanson’s choice became just another 
Hollywood trouper. Yet he felt as if he 
couldn’t go back to the stage. He had made 
the break. He had allied himself with the films. 


POR many months he remained in Holly- 
wood, getting a part when he could. He at 
last managed to get a contract with Universal. 
But the odds were against his ever being any- 
thing but just a leading man had it not been 
for a little mechanical contrivance that madt 
a noise on film. 

The microphone changed John’s career com- 
pletely. Here he was on the ground, with 
screen experience and a voice. 

He heard the Warners were to film ‘‘The 
Desert Song,” and he knew he could do it. 

He learned the score from beginning to end, 
had a test made and then, fearful lest he would 
not get the part, went away from Hollywood, 
hoping that fate would take a hand in his 
absence. 

He drove hectically up north, past San 
Francisco. His mind raced as fast as his 
motor. The motor went too fast and he found 
himself telling it to the judge. The judge 
threatened him with a jail sentence, but finally 
let him go with a severe fine and a severer 
admonition. 
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Considerably humbled in spirit, he found his 
way to a little garage and called Los Angeles 
long distance. Above the noise of the me- 
chanic’s hammer in the back room of the garage 
he could hear these words, “Come back at 


once. You’ve got the part in ‘The Desert 
Song.’ ”’ 


From there on it’s history. Universal loaned 
him to Warners for ‘The Desert Song” and 
“Song of the West,” and then to RKO for 
“Rio Rita” with Bebe Daniels. 

_After that they plan to star him in three 
pictures. 

Although slightly bewildered by his sudden 
success, Boles takes it as more or less his due. 
Certainly his was the proper background. 


Ten Years Ago 


EADING the issues of PHOTOPLAY 
R sie saw the light ten years ago, one is 

continually astonished by the way its 
directing minds saw into the future, clairvoy- 
antly foretelling what the celluloid strip would 
do in the days to come. 

In October, 1919, the lead editorial has to 
do with motion pictures as The Great His- 
torian. 

People were wondering, then, what the 
photoplay would do with the Great War, just 
ended by the Peace of Versailles. And our 
editorial assures them that, once the dust had 
settled, the films would tell its history bril- 
liantly and enduringly. Well? Think of ‘The 
Big Parade” and ‘What Price Glory” and 
“Mons.” And what would we have thought, 
ten years ago, if we had known that the 
greatest living men were to talk before a 


Oh boy! 
Dorothy Dalton dimples made 


Ten years ago the 


slaves of us all. In September, 
1919, the beauteous Dot was star- 
ring in ‘‘Other Men’s Wives”’ 


camera and into a microphone, and that their 
faces and voices would be preserved for all 
time—a new immortality? 


HE little man named Chaplin has just made 

a two reel comedy called ‘‘Sunnyside.”’ 

The Chaplin imagination is hitting on all 
24 and Editor Julian Johnson burns red fire 
and dances in the street to celebrate it. Who 
can forget Charlie ravelling a pair of woolen 
socks to make himself a set of spats, or bring- 
ing in a hen to lay an egg directly in his 
frying pan? 


Certainly he has worked hard enough and 
studied long enough hours. 

Unlike so many men with good voices he has 
good looks as well. He is handsome, tall and 
medium dark, with blue eyes. His fan mail 
jumped from a few scattered letters into the 
thousands after ‘‘The Desert Song.” 

And the fans ain’t heard nothing yet. Just 
wait for his next and his next and his next. 

And a few months ago he was a second rate 
leading man! 

Although his life has been devoted to his 
work, sentiment has not been lacking. The day 
before he was graduated from the University of 
Texas he married a pretty Southern girl, and 
he has been married ever since! 


in PHOTOPLAY 


Don’t tell this old grey-whisker that pic- 
tures are any better now than they were in 
1919! Then the little giant cracked out with 
a rib buster every month or two. Now we 
wait for two years while he sweats and prays 
over a film. The world gets no better, and 
there is little justice, if any. 


LICE JOYCE is Vitagraph’s star of stars, 

says the editor. Her latest is “‘The Spark 
Divine.”” Yep — motherhood. . . . Louise 
Fazenda and Ford Sterling in “Hearts and 
Flowers”—oh boy! . . . Dorothy Dalton in 
“Other Men’s Wives” this month. Daring, 
but no commonplace piece will do for this 
magnificent woman... . Charles Chaplin, 
Jr., lived only 70 hours, leaving Charlie and 
Mildred Harris broken-hearted. ... Mae 
Murray is getting ready to star in “On With 
the Dance”. . . . Mae Marsh has just had a 
little daughter, and Francis X. Bushman and 
Beverly Bayne are the proud parents of a 
baby boy, Richard....And Mary Miles 
Minter, the substitute Pickford, has just 
signed a contract that will bring her about 
$1,300,000 in three years. 


OR a stunt we have Harriett Parsons, 12- 

year-old daughter of Louella Parsons, queen 
bee of all Hearst film chatter writers, inter- 
view George Beban, Jr., aged four. Young 
Master Beban tells Miss Harriett that he does 
not like movies and certainly will not become 
an actor if he has the say-so. 

Drolly enough, Miss Harriett, a pretty 
young lady with college and Hollywood life 
behind her, is now a member of PHotopLay’s 
editorial staff, and no doubt, if she knew this 
was being written, would blush nicely and 
say ‘‘Fie!”’ 


GRAND interview with Dick Barthel- 

mess by Delight Evans, in which the 
Chink of “Broken Blossoms”’ says he’s tired 
of doing juveniles and wants to play character 
parts. 


YW in pictures but the perennial Jim 
Corbett, one time heavyweight champion 
and for many years an actor of sorts! Jim’s 
picture is ‘The Midnight Man,” and in it 
he cuffs around about ten villains, piling them 
up like cordwood at his feet. . . . Metro now 
has four stars—May Allison, Bert Lytell, 
Viola Dana and Nazimova. . . . Paramount 
is going to film the morality play, ‘“ Every- 
woman.’ Nobody in it but Violet Heming, 
Wanda Hawley, Lila Lee, Margery Daw, 
Theodore Roberts, Irving Cummings, Ray- 
mond Hatton, Wallace Berry and Tully 
Marshall. ... Mary Pickford is about to 
make her last for First National, “‘The Heart 
of the Hills.” In the troupe: is an obscure 
young fellow called Jack Gilbert. . . . Dag- 
mar Godowsky threatens to come back. 


KAY I.., UNION HILL.—Charlie Ray is 
28, and married. Fatty Arbuckle was born 
in 1887. Grace Cunard is married to Joe 
Moore, young brother of Matt, Owen and 
Tom. Surely, send along the plum cake! 
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Madam should 


have wed her 


Mum 


Practically every woman uses Mum 
“on occasion,’ for there are times 
when no woman would chance under- 
arm offense. 

But is there ever a time when per- 
sonal daintiness may be neglected? 
What a mistake to make only occa- 
sional use of something one knows is 
essential to a fastidious bodily condition ! 

You probably use Mum. It has never 
failed you when you have used it. You 
have found that refreshing dab of Mum 
as harmless as cold cream. Be sure, 
then, to use it often enough to provide 
continuous protection. 

Mum does nothing to stop the impor- 
tant process of perspiration. It stops 
only the odor. Not a taint remains, or 
can return for hours when this snowy 
cream is applied. A doctor developed 
Mum’s formula, so it never irritates. 
Indeed, it socthes the skin. Naturally, 
such a preparation could not injure the 
most delicate fabric. You may use this 
aid to daintiness without hesitation. 

Women who believe soap and water 
sufficient protection from perspiration 
odor should investigate the armholes 
of the garments in their closet. Even 
those that have been worn but once. 

And Mum is so easy to use! 35c 
jars, and 60c jars containing nearly 
three times as much, sold everywhere. 

The Sanitary Napkin Use: Mum 
performs another service for which 
many women are grateful beyond ex- 
pression. Just a thin spreading of Mum 
on the sanitary napkin, and one re- 
moves all chance of offense or embar- 
rassment. Protection against odor is 
absolute and complete. 
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WATERPROOF | 
Yet easy to remove 


ATHERINE MacDONALD’S 
Lash Cosmetic is the one that 
removes quickly and cleanly. Yet 
you may swim, dance or what you 
will, and it is absolutely water- 
proof. Liquid. Easy to apply. 


Katherine MacDonald’s Lash Cos- 
metic makes eyelashes seem long 
and luxuriant and enhances the 
charmandspark- 
le of your beauty 
-..but absolutely 
without artifici- 
ality. 

At most toilet 
goods counters 
or $1 direct to 
Katherine Mac- 
Donald at Holly- 


wood. 





KATHERINE MacDONALD'S 
LASH 
9 COSMETIC 


(WATERPROOF? 
KAMEO BEAUTY PRODUCTS, HOLLYWOOD 


GO TO HIGH SCHOOL 


Make up the education you 
missed. Study at home in spare 
time. Your choice of subjects. 
Expert instruction. Personal 
service. You make quick prog- 
ress because you are in a class 
by yourself. Diploma. Mail 
coupon today for interesting 
FREE BOOKLET. 
ee 
| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS { 
Box 6521-B, Scranton, Penna. 
| Without cost or obligation, please send me full 
particulars about the course I have checked— 
DD Hish School Course 
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HOLLYWOOD", 


100 MOVIE STARS 
LISTING 2 BEST FILMS OF EACH 


Send name & address & learn how to make $15-25 
weekly telling friends about ‘‘Peggy Bon,’’ the Screen 
Stars’ famous daylight face powder. Never before sold 
outside Hollywood. 

Hollywood Cosmetic Co., Dept. 2, Box 733, Hollywood, Calif. 













FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment 


have afforded the purest, sweetest and 
most satisfactory method of caring 
for the skin and hair. 
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Addresses of the Stars 


At Paramount-Famous-Lasky 
Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 


Richard Arlen Neil Hamilton 


Jean Arthur O. P. Heggie 
William Austin Doris Hill 

Olga Baclanova Phillips Holmes 
George Bancroft Emil Jannings 
Clara Bow Jack Luden 
Evelyn Brent Paul Lukas 
Mary Brian John Loder 
Clive Brook Frederic March 


Adolphe Menjou 


Nancy Carroll 
David Newell 


Kathryn Carver 


Robert Castle Jack Oakie 
Lane Chandler Warner Oland 
Ruth Chatterton Guy Oliver 


William Powell 
Esther Ralston 
Charles Rogers 


Maurice Chevalier 
Chester Conklin 
Gary Cooper 


Richard Dix Ruth Taylor 
Paul Guertzman Florence Vidor 
James Hall Fay Wray 


At Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, Cul- 
ver City, Calif. 
Renee Adoree 
George K. Arthur 
Nils Asther 


Dorothy Janis 
Buster Keaton 
Charles King 


Lionel Barrymore Gwen Lee 
Wallace Beery Bessie Love 
John Mack Brown Tim McCoy 
Lon Chaney Conrad Nagel 
Joan Crawford Ramon Novarro 
Karl Dane Edward Nugent 


Anita Page 

Aileen Pringle 
Dorothy Sebastian 
Norma Shearer 
Lewis Stone 
Ernest Torrence 
Raquel Torres 


Marion Davies 
Josephine Dunn 
Greta Garbo 

John Gilbert 
Raymond Hackett 
William Haines 
Phyllis Haver 
Leila Hyams 


At Fox Studios, 1401 No. Western 
Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 


Frank Albertson George Jessel 


Mary Astor Lola Lane 
Ben Bard Ivan Linow 
Warner Baxter Edmund Lowe 
Marjorie Beebe Sharon Lynn 


Rex Bell 
Dorothy Burgess 
Warren Burke 
Sue Carol 
Sammy Cohen 
June Collyer 
Louise Dresser 
Nancy Drexel 
Mary Duncan 
Charles Eaton 
Charles Farrell 
Earle Foxe Don Terry 

Janet Gaynor Helen Twelvetrees 


At Warner Brothers Studios, 5842 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Farrell MacDonald | 
Victor McLaglen 
Lois Moran 
Charles Morton 
Barry Norton 
George O’Brien 
Paul Page 

Sally Phipps 
David Rollins 
Arthur Stone 
Nick Stuart 


John Barrymore Al Jolson 
Monte Blue Davey Lee 
Betty Bronson Myrna Loy | 
William Collier, Jr. May McAvoy 
Dolores Costello Edna Murphy 
Louise Fazenda Lois Wilson 
Audrey Ferris Grant Withers 


At Universal Studios, Universal City, 
Calif. 


Lina Basquette 
John Boles 

Ethlyn Claire ~ 
Kathryn Crawford 
Reginald Denny 
Jack Dougherty 
Lorayne DuVal 


Raymond Keane 
Merna Kennedy 
Barbara Kent 
Beth Laemmle 
Arthur Lake 
Laura La Plante 
George Lewis 


Ruth Elder Fred Mackaye 
Hoot Gibson Ken Maynard 
Dorothy Gulliver Mary Nolan 

Otis Harlan Mary Philbin 
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Eddie Phillips 
Joseph Schildkraut 


At RKO Studios, 780 Gower Street, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Buzz Barton 
Sally Blane 
Olive Borden 
Betty Compson 


At Pathe Studios, Culver City, Calif. 


Alan Hale 
Jeanette Loff 


Glenn Tryon 
Barbara Worth 


Bebe Daniels 
Frankie Darro 
Bob Steele 
Tom Tyler 


Robert Armstrong 
William Boyd 
Junior Coghlan Carol Lombard 
Diane Ellis Eddie Quillan 


At First National Studios, Burbank, 
Calif. 


Richard Barthelmess 
Doris Dawson 

Billie Dove 

Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Corinne Griffith 
Lloyd Hughes 

Doris Kenyon 
Dorothy Mackaill 


Colleen Moore 
Antonio Moreno 
Jack Mulhall 
Donald Reed 
Milton Sills 
Thelma Todd 
Alice White 
Loretta Young 


At United Artists Studios, 1041 No. 
Formosa Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 


Don Alvarado Gilbert Roland 
Fannie Brice Norma Talmadge 
Douglas Fairbanks Constance Talmadge 
Mary Pickford Lupe Velez 


At Columbia Studios, 1438 Gower Street 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Olive Borden 
William Collier, Jr. 
Ralph Graves 
Jack Holt 
Margaret Livingston 


Jacqueline Logan 
Ben Lyon 
Shirley Mason 
Dorothy Revier 


In care of Samuel Goldwyn, 7210 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Vilma Banky Ronald Colman 
Walter Byron Lily Damita 


In care of the Edwin Carewe Productions, 
Tec-Art Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 


Dolores Del Rio Rita Carewe 
Roland Drew LeRoy Mason 


Robert Agnew, 6357 La Mirada Avenue, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Jackie Coogan, 673 South Oxford Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Virginia Brown Faire, 1212 Gower Street, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
— Gray, 22 East 60th Street, New York 

ity. 

William S. Hart, 6404 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Lloyd Hughes, 616 Taft Building, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Harold Lloyd, 6640 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Bert Lytell, P. O. Box 235, Hollywood, Calif. 

Patsy Ruth Miller, 808 Crescent Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Pat O’Malley, 1832 Taft Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 5 

Herbert Rawlinson, 1735 Highland Street, : 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; 

Ruth Roland, 3828 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Estelle Taylor, 5254 Los Feliz Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Carl laemmle 


presents 



































OU'LL see things you never saw before 
in “Broadway.” You'll be plunged deep 
into the biazing heart of New York's mad 
night life! You'll see people you wouldn't be- 
lieve existed doing things youwouldn't believe 
possible! You'll hear songs you'll never for- 
get—songs like “Hittin’ The Ceiling,” “Sing 
a Little Love Song,” and others! You'll be 
amazed at the biggest set ever built,as you're 
entertained by the most extravagant girlie 
revue numbers ever staged! You'll be 
charmed and thrilled by the color scenes 
in Technicolor. 


As a stage play “Broadway” was the out- 


O standing success of two seasons; as a talk- 
ing picture it swept blase New York off its 
O feet when it ran at the Globe Theatre at 


$2.00. Now you can see it at your favorite 


TALKING theatre exactly as shown on Broadway. 
SINGING The cast includes Glenn Tryon, Evelyn 
DANCING Brent, Merna Kennedy, Otis Harlan, Robert 
THRILLING Ellis; two members of the original stage cast 
—Thomas E. Jackson and Paul Porcasi, and 
With the original play many others. 


dialog from the Jed 
Harris stage success A CARL LAEMMLE, JR., PRODUCTION 


by Philip Dunning and . 
” ease Alea Directed by PAUL FEJOS 


SHOW BOAT 


“& @ HOW BOAT” keeps rolling up new records 
S everywhere. It is truly a talking and singing 
triumph. The receipts at box offices in every part 
of the world ore almos! unbelievable. Never was 
there o picture with such Universal appeal for 
grown folks and youngsters of every nationality. 
You simply MUST see “Show Boat.” 






















The cast includes Laura La Plante, as “Magnolia”; 
Joseph Schildkraut, as ‘’Ravenal;” Otis Harlan, 
Alma Rubens, Emily Fitzroy, Jane La Verne. Music 
from the Florenz Ziegfeld stage production of 
EDNA FERBER’S great novel, with the singing hits 
of Helen Morgan, Jules Bledsoe and Aunt Jemima. 


A HARRY POLLARD PRODUCTION 


UNE PICTURES 








30 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
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ragic Mansions 
[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34 | 
| Beverly Hills—from one house of sorrow to It was a trying period for Fairbanks. He had 
another. Charles put a fortune in the building just been divorced by the first Mrs. Fairbanks, 
of this graceful mansion. It was to this place the mother of Douglas, Jr., then a youngster of 
& that he brought his bride, a cultured society _ nine. 
8 > ae girl. Later, when Mary Pickford became Mrs. 
en When Charlie lost his fortune, the house in Douglas Fairbanks, ‘“ Pickfair,’ the beautiful 
Beverly Hills was sold, but the brideand groom home in Beverly Hills, was purchased. Doug 
oan” rented it from month to month, loath to leave _ was glad to leave the expensive showplace in 
; the house where they had been happy. Hollywood. 
At last they had to give it up. But it may John P. Cudahy, a son of the late Michael 
() } / 4; (, [ / be that Frances Marion will here find happiness Cudahy, one of the great packer barons of the 
en use eck too! again. nation, next took possession of the residence. 
His tenancy was one of the gayest, and yet the 
- and why nol? Why should men tolerate | THE IN there is Harry Langdon’s towering most tragic. There were many parties at the 
excessive armpil perspiration, discomfort, soiled | Spanish castle on the Argyle hilltop, in Cudahy house, music and dancing, plenty to 
shirts under the arms or risk offending others ae ; ? ‘ 
een iueate ie cma | which he spent so many unhappy days, beset eat and drink. Restraint was not one of Jack 
: | with domestic trouble and the worries of a Cudahy’s virtues. His name had _ been 
This unpardonable social (shall we say?) sin is nowa- | career which had promised so much and yet _ blazoned in headlines many times. His life , 
hana eS Nang 1 fr pry: vicigiohecae | did not last. He signed over the house to his was one continuous law suit. There was talk 
the police pexpaisibes of careful people along with the | Wife and went back to vaudeville. Now he is at the time that his wife was about to divorce 
tooth brush, comb and soap. For personal attractive- | back in Hollywood, beginning again, but he is him. 
es ee, | not living in the Spanish home. Although the Cudahy fortune was of many 
use Heck regularly. One of Hollywood’s most imposing mansions, millions the estate could not be divided for 
Keep a bottle handy. known to everyone in the film colony, has had seven years. Payments came at stated inter- 
Two sizes—50c and $1. | its two decades of sorrows. Five families, at vals. 
($1 size is 3 times larger) different times, have failed to find happiness When there was money there was gayety, 
nic usearon CHECKS | back of its white stucco walls and have left for when there was not, there were bills and threats 
DEODORANT PERSPIRATION | new surroundings. ; from tradesmen. a” : 
7 : | _ Douglas Fairbanks lived there, so did Norma At one of the critical periods o $10,000, 
4 C : a) | Talmadge, and most recently Emil Jannings. Cudahy tried to negotiate a loan for $10,000 
Crystal-clear Confidante of the Careful | Now it stands vacant again 2 it has 60 ies his a security the golden flood of money in 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER —Mail coupon or write for special size to try. | to time in the past. the future. No one w vould take the risk. 
Tee HeacComano Co, Inc., KANSAS City, MISSOURI The big dwelling on one of the world’s most - asd : . 
"Fie (x o stamps} for eval size Heck _ publicized thoroughfares, Hollywood Boule- NE spring morning in 1921, in one of the 
(either of above sent postpaid anywhere) | vard, was built by the late Albert Ralphs, a beautiful upstairs bedrooms, Jack Cudahy 
Los Angeles grocer. He had started business took the suicide’s way out of life. Mrs. Cudahy, 
humbly, waiting on all customers from the first in an adjoining dressing room, heard the shot. 
} families to Mexican day laborers. Their two children were playing downstairs. 
ae oie Thrift and faith in the future of the city During the past few years, Michael Cudahy, 
built the great Ralphs fortune. The mansion Jack’s son, an Se — > ee 
nN was a monument to his success, but it did not stories. Recently he married a film player 
> NEW YORK'S NEWEST « bring the happiness expected. Soon after tak- Muriel Evans. He was once a suitor of Joan 
and SMARTEST HOTELS ) | ing possession of the place he was struck by a Crawford. 
b q | falling boulder and never recovered from the Now Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., has wedded 
¢ accident. Joan, so by a strange twist of fate there is a 
> 4 The family did not live long in the house link between the two families who occupied 
after his death. this house of sorrows. } 
p 4 Douglas Fairbanks lived there during his Joseph Schenck, multimillionaire executive 
* | early picture career in Hollywood. The film of United Artists studios, and husband of 
4, | colony in 1918 and 1919 was agog over the fact Norma Talmadge, purchased the mansion for 
b S that he paid $500 a month rent. That is her. For a time it seemed that the tragic spell 
quite a figure for rental now. In those daysof exerted by this apparently cheerful house had 
> <q | wartime frugality it was considered enormous. lifted. Outwardly the producer and his wife 
» FURNISHED SUITES ‘ } 
S Yor occasfonal or 4 
Y seasonal residence N 


UNFURNISHED SUITES < 
$1200 405000 ¢ 














‘ HOTEL J, 
» MONTCLAIR ‘ 

AND LEXINGTON AVE | 

» QOOrRooms GOOsatus | 

; 


Old fashioned Hospitality 
ina Modern Setting. 


Radio in Every Room/ 
SINGLE ROOMS 
* 837055 PER DAy 
‘DOUBLE ROOMS 








$4-to$6PER DAY 
oo De : 
_§.GREGORY TAYLOR -Pres. 


 LATZ tae. 


Domestic worries and business tribulations disturbed Harry Lang- 
don when he lived in this Spanish castle. It was here that his high 


hopes of a brilliant career went glimmering 
Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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were the happiest of couples. Through the 
spacious, luxurious rooms moved the most 
famous people of the screen world. Norma was 
at the very peak of her popularity. 

Then the old spell came back to the house. 
Rumors began to circulate that Norma was not 
happy. 

In time the house was closed again. Joseph 
Schenck moved to a Hollywood hotel, and 
Norma went abroad. 

When Emil Jannings came to America, fresh 
from triumphs in the studios of Germany, he 
leased the mansion from Schenck. Fairbanks 
had paid $500 a month rental. With the pass- 
ing years values had increased. Jannings paid 
$1,250. 


ERE was an all-conquering star, and surely 

the old spell could not influence his career. 
His first American pictures were hailed as tri- 
umphs by the critics. He was the screen’s 
greatest actor. 

There were many parties for the foreign 
colony in the rooms which had seen so many 
parties and so many social sets. 

Then came talking pictures. Jannings, in 
spite of his God-given ability to play upon the 
emotions, could not learn to speak even fair 
English during his years in the United States. 
The conquering hero returned this year to his 
homeland, defeated. He cried when he left. 

Now the place is vacant again. It is as 
beautiful as ever with its fresh, white walls, 
beautiful lawns and great trees. 

Who will be the next to live in the house of 
sorrows? 

They say that Joseph Schenck intends to live 
there alone. The bride’s bower will become 
bachelor quarters. 

Perhaps the now rather old-fashioned man- 
sion has run through its cycle of tragedies. It 
may bring good luck to future tenants. The 
coming years will tell the rest of the story. 








The Shadow Stage 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 |] 


FOUR DEVILS—Fox 


HE last two reels of F. W. Murnau’s superb 

circus picture have been re-shot in talkie 
form. You now hear the voice of Janet Gaynor, 
Mary Duncan, Charles Morton and Farrell 
Macdonald. Miss Gaynor’s voice is a little 
slender, but it has real possibilities. The near- 
tragic ending is unchanged. You will like 
“Four Devils’’ in its new partly-talkie form. 


Part Talkie. 


BIG NEWS—Pathe 
NOTHER young reporter gets hysterical 


ver a big scoop and renounces the news- 
paper racket. Are there no happy journalists? 
Although this lacks the sincerity of ‘‘Gentle- 
men of the Press,” is obviously just a movie, 
and presents a false picture of the press boys, it 
will, no doubt, delight picture fans because 
there are dope rings and murders and high 
times generally. Robert Armstrong is excel- 
lent and Carol Lombard has a pleasant voice. 


All Talkie. 
A GENTLEMAN PREFERRED— 


Supreme 


ONESTLY, we can’t stand up under 

another one like this. Here’s a title: ‘‘He 
had a Heart of Western Gold, and Wealth re- 
modelled him into a Gentleman.”’ That’s the 
kind of a gent he is! Well! From cowboy to 
earl in one badly-aimed picture. They can’t 
intend anyone to take it seriously, but if they 
really do, watch the papers for the next Holly- 
wood murder. Sz/ent. 














Do You Ask Yourself 


These Questions? 


Is it a good picture? 
Is it the kind of picture I would like? 
Which one shall we see tonight? 
Shall we take the children? 


PHOTOPLAY will solve these problems for 
you—save your picture time and money. 


Each issue of PHotoptay contains the most up-to-the-minute 
authoritative reviews of all the very latest motion pictures. 
Refer to the “Brief Reviews of Current Pictures” depart- 
ment listing all pictures reviewed for the past six months, 
also the “Shadow Stage” department, reviewing the best 
pictures of the month and current releases. 





In addition PHOTOPLAY 
Photoplay gives YOU: | answers all questions rela- 


a ; tive to plays and players. 
A wealth of intimate details of cid — 
the daily lives of the screen stars PHOTOPLAY 


on the lots and in their homes. ina special department pre- 
sents the views of its read- 


Striking editorials that cut, with- | ers, both favorable and 
out fear or favor, into the very otherwise. 
heart of the motion picture in- PHOTOPLAY 


dustry. conducts a personal service 
: , ; department giving advice 
Authorized interviews with your | on girls’ problems. 


favorite actors and actresses who 

speak frankly because PHoTropLay . PHOTOPLAY 

enjoys their full confidence. prints the latest photo- 
graphs of actors and ac- 


Articles about every phase of the | ‘tesses, in rotogravure. 

screen by such national authori- | There is not an impor- 
ties as Frederick James Smith, | tant nor interesting 
Herb Howe, Marquis Busby, phase of motion picture 


Leonard Hall and Katherine lifethat cannot befound 
Albert. in PHoTopLay. 


SUPERB FICTION PHOTOPLAY 


presents it all! 








by the Foremost Writers 


Photoplay’s fiction is famous fiction 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
750 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2.50 (Canada $3.00; Foreign $3.50), for which 
you will kindly enter my subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for one year 
(twelve issues) effective with the next issue. 
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FRECKLES 





his vane mas . 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as 
Othine—double strength—is guaranteed 
to remove these homely spots. 


Simply get an ounce of Othine from 
any drug or department store and apply 
a little of it night and morning and you 
should soon see that even the worst 
freckles have begun to disappear, while 
the lighter ones have vanished entirely. 
It is seldom that more than an ounce is 
needed to completely clear the skin and 
gain a beautiful complexion. 


Be sure to ask for double strength 
Othine, as this is sold under guarantee 
of money back if it fails to remove your 
freckles. 


OTHINE 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Mrs.Gertrude Randol, 
Mississippi, Writes... 


“Thanks for the $25 bonus for sell- 
sng over $500 Process Greeting 
Cards in April, on whichI also was 
paid $166.60 commission. But 
above all, lappreciate your friendly 
help and the cooperation that has 
encbled me to e€ SO much money 
— my years of association with 
ou.” 








Energetic women, all over the 
nation, are making big earnings, 
showing the outstanding Process line 
of individually monogramed busi- 
ness and personal Christmas Greet- 
3 ing Cards, nationally accepted by 

banks, business houses, professional 
people and critical individual users everywhere. Splendid 
cominissions are paid daily, plus liberal monthly bonus. 


Hundreds Average $50 to $125 Per Week 
Equal opportunity for similar earnings with this nationally 
known line which has proven so largely remunerative to 
thousands of people, is now open to other women in — 
section of the country. Everything you need we furnis 
FREE, including beautiful sample portfolio, business 
cards, stationery, etc., plus thorough cooperation that 
assures success. Ambitious women, who would appreciate 
@ permanent association of this nature, with the largest 
institution of its kind in the world, are invited to write. 














Sales Manager Dept. AG-1 
THE PROCESS CORPORATION 
Troy at 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 








Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your Face— 


LIFT SAGGING MUSCLES 
REMOVE DOUBLE CHIN 


Kathryn Murray's 5 Minute-a-Day Facial Exer- 
cises, by strengthening flabby, ooping mus- 
cles, quickly banish crow's feet, double chin, 
low complexion, etce., 
r ,safe, natural way the 
bloom and animation of youth. No mas- 
sage—no lotions—no straps—no skill re- 
quired. Results guaranteed. 15 years of 
successful use. Book free! Mailed in 
plain envelope. Write y! 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 958, 5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


























ELOCUTION, MUSICAL COMEDY 
STAGE DANCING, TALKING PICTURES 
Art of SINGING, Elective Courses for Stage- 
Teaching, Directing, and Personal Cultuze 


ir John istry. Debuts and Placements. Diplomas. 
| ean Pupils—Mary Pickford, The Astairs, Lee 





J.J. Sh Tracy, Dolly Sisters, Laurette Taylor. For 
Alan Dale, Jr. free catalogue address secretary 
ALVIENE UNIVERSITY, 66 W. 85th St., N.Y. (Ext.16) 








IT’S EASY TO > A FATHER— 


THs is the great German film company’s 
idea of being screamingly funny. And if 
there is one thing funnier than another to 
Continental Europeans, it is the sight of a 
barbarous American running wild in the old 
countries. So in this snappily titled comedy 
we have the spectacle of a Chicago heiress, 
living in London, with a stray baby abandoned 
in her automobile. The good old plot, with sad 
mistakes about the parenthood of the chee-ild. 
Mildly comical, with fine views of foreign parts. 
Lillian Harvey plays the Chicagoan. Silent. 


TWO MEN AND A MAID— 
Tiffany-Stahl 


A SUSEICIOUS husband leaves his sup- 
posedly faithless wife an hour after the 
ceremony and joins the Foreign Legion. In 
Algeria he meets a wicked barmaid. Much 
whoop-la. What he doesn’t learn about 
women! Five years later, crushed and broken, 
he returns to the patient little woman, who 
hadn’t cheated afterall. Medievalstory, stilted 
dialogue, laboriously acted. Alma Bennett’s 
determined voluptuousness isn’t in the least 
seductive, and William Collier, Jr., doesn’t 
even try to do himself justice. Purt Talkie. 


PHANTOMS OF THE NORTH— 
All Star 


Now what was it that they used to call 
these things? Oh, yes, ‘‘Outdoor epics of 
the great Northwest.’”? Sure! Once in a while 
one of them comes up for air just when it seems 
as though the talkies have almost succeeded in 
civilizing motion pictures. This throwback 
has all the props. Northwest Mounted 
troopers, half-breed villains, hero in lumber 
jacket and fur cap, heroine in riding kit and 
hot water... Nogosee! Silent. 


THE NEW BANKROLL— 
Mack Sennett 


[EF you are pining away for an old-fashioned 
Mack Sennett comedy you will probably 
enjoy “‘The New Bankroll.’”’ Synchronization 
is occasionally bad, but the celery has a great 
microphone voice. Some of the wisecracks 
should be retired on pension and the plot is 
formula. Otherwise it is a good picture. 
Harry Gribbon and Andy Clyde are the chief 
cutups. Dr. Sennett still has a good eye for 
pulchritude. The girls all have that certain— 
you know. All Talkie. 


THE SCARLET DAREDEVIL— 
World Wide 


HERE'S another from the British shore, 
noticeably better than others imported 
thisyear. Aroistering, bloodthirsty melodrama 
of the merry times of Robespierre and Madame 
La Guillotine, it contains a very distinguished 
characterization. Juliette Compton, who is 
ravishing as the political intriguante, ought to 
be besieged by offers from American producers 
on the strength of her work in this picture. 
Matheson Lang, in the title réle, amd Mar- 
guerite Hume, his leading lady, are both good. 
Silent. 


THE PHYSICIAN—Tiffany-Stahl 


RRIBLE story—well acted. Good actors, 
with nothing important to do. It’s the 
usual sad waste of talent on more than 
mediocre material. The story concerns itself 
too seriously with the well-known evils of nar- 
cotics. Enough said. But one can almost put 
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up with the intended moral lesson to watch the 
histrionic ability of Miles Mander and Elsa 
Brink. Silent. 


MORGANE, THE ENCHANTRESS— 
Franco-Film 


THs French film has the distinction of being 
one of the worst to reach our shores. The 
direction and technique are of 1915 vintage and 
the acting is ham de luxe. And the sets and cos- 
tumes! There is a princess who dwells in tradi- 
tional and deservedly solitary splendor on an 
isle. There is a shipwrecked ingenue whom the 
princess takes in. There is the ingenue’s sweet- 
heart whom the princess also takes in. Silent. 


EMBARRASSING MOMENTS— 
Universal 


\) JHY won’t they give Reginald Denny a 

break with a good story? He’s still in the 
old chorus, the sadly misunderstood young 
gentleman mistaken for someone he’s not, 
being rather violently forced into marriage 
with a young lady he’s never seen. Of course, 
plot isn’t terribly vital to modern farce if the 
dialogue is sufficiently sophisticated. This is 
quite diverting. All Talkie. 


THE BACHELOR GIRL—Columbia 


ND here’s one of those popular triangles 

(popular with whom?)! A pretty business 
girl, her millionaire boss with iron-grey hair 
and pleated panties and a young upstart of a 
shipping clerk whose inflated ego keeps him 
from success. Naturally the girl loves the 
clerk. This is a movie. She’s even enough of 
a sap to let love interfere with marriage. An 
insufferably dull story, but splendidly acted by 
Jacqueline Logan, William Collier, Jr., and 
Edward Hearn. Part Talkie. 


THE ONE WOMAN IDEA—Fox 


NE of the old make-the-mouth-go-nothing- 

come-out kind, with Mr. Rod LaRocque 
doing a dashing Persian diplomat—what the 
girls will call, no doubt, a Persian lamb. Rod 
gets all mixed up with jewels, women, oil wells 
and lack of diplomacy, but it all manages to 
untangle itself in the end. There are some 
good scenes on shipboard, and not a few tasty 
shots of a harem, but the acting is far better 
than the story, with Marceline Day, Douglas 
Gilmore and Ivan Lebedeff carrying the 
heaviest hods nobly. Sound. 


DAUGHTER OF HFAVEN—AIll Star 


A VERY nicely done Chinese picture, with 
the rather primitive story based on historic 
legend. An emperor orders a sacred bell to be 
cast, declaring that whosoever undertakes the 
task and fails will be beheaded. Gentle little 
fellow, what! A man tries and fails. It’s 
enough to give you the oobie-goobies. The 
picture is notable chiefly because Lady Tsen 
Mei, who was so prominent in “The Letter,” 
plays the leading réle. Szlent. 


LAUGHING AT DEATH—FBO 


Bee STEELE, M. A. (Master of Action), 
springs into plenty of it in this Graustarkian 
fairy-tale which proves that any story-writer is 
apt to hit a bad string bean once ina while. Of 
course, Bob in a moustache and side-burns, 
fencing with beribboned cads, is a scream; 
thank heaven they don’t quite get him on the 
throne, or we’d have the year’s best comedy on 
our hands. From cowboy to prince, in five 
lessons. Silent. 





in 1928? 





Have you cast your ballot for the PHOTOPLAY Medal of Honor 
for the best motion picture—either silent or sound—produced 
Voting ends October 1. 


Use the ballot on page 12. 
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Brought from all the world to the 
Quaint Shop for you. Lovely, 
bright, out-of-the-ordinary gifts— 
for ell the family at big savings. 


Here are three of os f hundred items. 
Nut cracker, powerful screw pressure, 
Duco colors, 50 cents; Satherome de Guimet, 
powder, and twelve bath-salt . 
torpedoes in colors, $1. 29; 
Dainty Lingerie Ribbon, six 
rolls, two colors 
each, with bone 
needle, $1.00. All 
are attractively 
boxed. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
check or money order. 
pi a Other gifts—new and novel, in our 
Gift Book—crammed full of gift ——_ 
suggestions. Makes shopping 
easy—right at home—and saves 
you money, too. Sent FREE on 
request. 


WHITE’S 
Quaint Shop 
Westfield, | Mass. - 
 €ATALOG FREE—MAIL COUPON 
White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass. 
_ Send FREE Book to: 
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SMOOTH »WHITE SKIN 
almost overnight ! 


Let Nadinola give you a 
smooth, white, beautifulskin 
~—almost overnight. Un- 
sightly tan, freckles, pim- 
ples, moth patches, black- 
heads — Nadinola banishes 
them quickly, surely. While 
you sleep it makes yourskin 
smooth, soft, velvety-white! 
Nadinola never fails. Itcon- 
tains the surest bleaching 
propertiesknown, yet cannot 
harm the most delicate skin. 
Positive, written, money- 
back guarantee (together 
with simple directions) in 
every package. At good 
toilet counters, extra-large size, $1. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, write us for extra-large jar, with 
dainty gift sampleand beauty booklet. Send nomoney 
—just pay postman $1 on delivery. Address Dept.29. 
National Toilet Co., Parise Tenn. 


Nadinola Bleaching Cream 
Opular 


EARN saxo ey cornet, trom- 
bone—any band instrument. Be 
popular--make more money. It’s 
easy. Play tunes first day. Ready 
for band or orchestra in 60 to 90 
days. The world’s greatest band 
leaders and soioists endorse Conns. 
Easiest blowing qualities; speedi- 
est action. Yet these superior in- 
instruments cost no more. Write 
for Free Book and full details 
of FREE TRIAL and Easy Pay- 
ment offers. Mention instrument, 
c.G. ont $28 Conn Bidg, 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Con WORLD'S LARGEST 


MANUFACTURERS & 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


AFING andRASHES 


promptly relieved and healed by 
a few applications of 


esinol 















JOSEPH FALK, 
Allston, Mass. earned 
$8,000 playing aCono 
saxophone while in 
college. Appeared in 
8 countries; plays 22 
soi Seen er 
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Strongheart, splendid actor and game trouper, is dead. He was the 
first dog actor of the screen, and will be remembered affectionately 


by many beside his owner and friend, Jane Murfin. 


Strongheart 


made good in his very first picture, ‘‘The Silent Call,’’ and there- 

after was one of the most popular stars on the screen. He is sur- 

vived by his mate and co-star, the lovely Lady Julie, and by his son 
and heir, Strongheart II 





Girls’ Problems 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 } 


rather amazing conclusion—that there are still 
many women who have not learned to select 
clothes suited to the lines of their figures. 
Girls who needed length were dressed in 
square-cut garments. Thin women wore the 
slimmest, slinkiest frocks to be found. 

I decided this was the result of buying the 


| garment that looked attractive on the hanger 


as the saleswoman held it up, or of choosing 
the pattern that was colored the prettiest in the 
fashion magazine, or of wanting a dress just 
like the one Mrs. Thompson wore at the last 
Thursday bridge. 

So I warn you, Viola, don’t buy a dress, a 
coat, a hat, without first considering its 
suitability for you as an individual—its right- 
ness for your figure, your coloring, the occa- 
sions when you expect to wear it. Never ouy 
anything that doesn’t measure up to your re- 
quirements, no matter how low it is priced. 
It is apt to become the most extravagant gar- 
ment in your wardrobe—because its purchase 
was a mistake and it has no place in your 
clothes scheme. 


F course there are many girls who have un- 
founded, preconceived ideas about what 
they can wear, and no amount of argument can 
sway them. Sometimes we find that our 
prejudices about clothes are keeping us in a 
rut, as prejudices of all kinds are apt to do, 
and that they make us wear the same type of 
clothes and the same colors until they become 
monotonous to ourselves and to others. 
Take a chance nowand then—f it is not too 
expensive a gamble—on something a bit new 
and different. It’s good for your morale. 


It helps you to strike a sane balance between 
the conservatism that is bred of refinement and 
good taste and the ‘‘old-maidish,” old- 
fashioned point of view that is hopelessly slow 
to accept new standards and new styles in 
dress. 


HAVE talked so much about clothes that I 

haven’t much space left in which to speak of 
grooming. I just want to point out to you, 
Viola, that perfect grooming will mean more to 
you in winning larger business opportunities 
than too much straining after style or variety 
in clothes. I am sure that the girls in your 
office whose appearance you most admire, 
whether or not you have realized it before, 
are the ones whose hair looks well-brushed and 
orderly, whose hands and nails are well kept, 
who do not neglect to visit the barber as often 
as necessary, whose complexions are clear. 
They are the girls who value cosmetics as 
beauty aids, not as a mask for uncared-for 
skins; whose clothes are kept mended, brushed 
and pressed; whose stockings are always trinr 
and whose shoes are as immaculately kept as 
their undergarments. They are the girls who 
keep the backs of their collars and their hats 
free from grime by the regular use of a good 
cleaning fluid. It is these little touches, just 
as much as the big items, that stamp the busi- 
ness girl as an efficient, orderly person who will 
conduct her job on the same principles. 


PENELOPE: 
My first advice to you is to go to a good 
corsetiere and let her fit you to the proper 


girdle for molding those bulging hips. Present- 
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day corseting works wonders with unruly 
figures. There are some special hip-reducing 
exercises in my reducing booklet. If you will 
send me a stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
and enclose ten cents, I shall be glad to send 
you a copy. 

Clothes can be made to cleverly conceal 
defects of figure. Choose long lines and never 
wear bands of light or bright colored materials 
around the hip line. Be careful that your 
skirts are not too short. Avoid ‘‘squareness”’ 
in your clothes, but keep to graceful, sweeping 
lines. 

From your description I assume you are 
the light olive-brunette type. Cream and 
ivory white, dark browns, beige, apricot, and 
warm reds are your best colors; if your skin 
is clear you may wear pale pink and orange- 
yellows. Black and dark blue will probably 
be most becoming if you use a bit of cream 
color at the neck. There are some shades of 
gray-green which should look well on you, 
depending upon whether you use rouge, and 
what shade of rouge you choose. 

Don’t hesitate to write me whenever I can 
be of service, even though you do live in far-off 
Australia. We count all readers as members of 
the PHotoptay family, regardless of their place 
of residence. 


GERALDINE: 

At sixteen you probably haven’t stopped 
growing. I have been told by several people 
that they added several inches to their stature 
by doing stretching exercises over a period of 
time, under the supervision of a gymnastic or 
dancing instructor, and through work on the 
horizontal bar. You are right in avoiding high 
heels, for street wear anyhow. Nothing looks 
more ridiculous than a little girl teetering 
along on thin spike heels that throw her whole 
body out of alignment. If anything, they 
accentuate shortness. 

Viola Dana, May McAvoy, Dorothy Janis 
and Barbara Kent are all just your height, 
4 feet 11, and I am sure you'll agree that their 
popularity has not suffered as a result of their 
being under five feet. So don’t let the lack of a 
few inches worry you so much. 


Ouma B.: 

Your coloring is very attractive and you can 
wear most of the hues that are becoming to a 
fair blonde. Bronze brown; dark brown; 
peacock, navy and delft blues; pale and dark 
green; wistaria; light yellow; palest pink, and 
oyster white should all look well on you. 


June C.: 

Silky, straight hair is rather a problem, 
especially when permanent waves and marcels 
are financially impossible. I think if you will 
change barbers, and keep on changing until 
you find one who can shingle your hair to suit 
its texture and the shape of your head and face, 
you will find that there fs a cut that will solve 
your hair problem. Don’t go to a barber who 
cuts everyone’s hair alike, regardless of type 
of hair or of individual. 

Wear a brassiere that does not constrict your 
body but gives you some support without loss 
of freedom. Any good corset shop or depart- 


ment store will show you the bandeau type of 
brassiere, which is probably all you require. 
Remember that most of them shrink a little 
when washed. 


TRIFLE: 


| 


You sound attractive enough to be a suc- | 
cess on the stage, if attractive appearance were | 
all that is necessary for success. But a dancer | 


must be thoroughly trained before she is ready 
to try her luck professionally. Unless you 
can persuade your mother to let you take a 
course in stage dancing, I think you had better 
plan to do some other work for which your 
education has equipped you. 


BILLIE: 

It seems to me there is just one thing for you 
to work for, and that is to make your husband 
so happy, to be such a satisfactory wife and 
companion to him, that he will forget this 
‘other girl” and be glad he has married you 
instead. Don’t let him get the idea you are 
iealous and petty, but show him all the sweet- 
ness and love you can. Be patient, and I think 
time will make everything come out right. 


HAttiE EVELYN: 

In order to gain weight one must cultivate 
a calm disposition, a good appetite, and get 
plenty of rest and sleep. Outdoor exercise 
is essential, but the less strenuous forms are 
better for the too-thin person. Brisk walking 
is healthful and increases the appetite. Don’t 
overeat, but choose the foods that your 
stouter sisters avoid. Cream soups, gravies, 
potatoes, vegetables served with cream sauce, 
cereals, puddings and custards, ice cream, 
cocoa and chocolate are all valuable foods for 
putting on weight. Don’t neglect to eat the 
leafy vegetables and the fruits that everyone 
needs to maintain good health, whether stout 
or thin. Drink plenty of water, at least six 
glasses daily. If you are in good health it 
isn’t necessary to worry about the lack of a 
few pounds, but following these brief rules 
should help you to gain. 


VIOLA V.: 

Since you are still in grade school I think it 
is a little early for you to make any decision 
about a stage career. Keep your mind on 
your studies for a few more years, and then it 
will be time enough to think about the future. 
If you like to act, why don’t you join a class 
in amateur dramatics? If there isn’t one in 
your town, you might start a little dramatic 
club. That would give you a great deal of 
valuable experience in acting, in organizing, 
and in executive work. 


Doris: 

I can’t understand a girl who is willing to 
give up the man she loves because he is a little 
shorter than she. 
by love or height?” 
your question in print, doesn’t it strike you 
as being utterly foolish? I’m sure you haven’t 
the least idea of giving up this boy because 
he lacks a few inches of your height. Cuban 
heels are good for general wear, and you can 
reserve high heels for dancing. 





Confessions of a Press Agent 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44 |] 


suspect me of a secret passion. No secret at 
all: I love Pola and have no fear of saying 
so—now that she’s divorcing the prince! 

As for the honesty of confessions without 
benefit of press agent: Pola gave me her life 
story which I wrote with painful exactness, 
even to brushing up on Polish expletives. 
When she had finished after many appoint- 
ments of many hours each I said, “Now, Pola, 
I’d love to hear your real life story.” 

“Ah-h—most interesting,” said Pola, and 


straightway could have launched another as 
romantic as the original, for Pola is a creative, 
an imaginative artist, and hasn’t the slightest 
idea of the truth about herself. 

The motto, “Know Thyself,” was not 
adopted by those old Spartans for its ease. 
The favorite life story of all classics, excepting 
possibly Pola’s, is Benvenuto Cellini’s, and we 
love him for being such aswell liar. Benvenuto 
wisely chose to do his own publicity rather 
than have it done out. 





You ask me, “Should I go | 
Doris, now that you see | 
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The smartest 
looking girl on 

the campus - - 






but always 
alone! 


UNCONSCIOUSLY you may 
offend people unless you 
have the continuous 
protection from perspi- 
ration Odorono gives. 


Odorono, which a physician developed to 
check perspiration, gives you continuous pro- 
tection. Its regular use frees you forever from 
the haunting worry of offending by unpleasant 
perspiration odor. 


The regular use of Odorono keeps the under- 
arm dry and fresh at all times by checking 
perspiration in a safe way. Odorono checks 
perspiration in the closed-in portions of the 
body and directs it to the more exposed sur- 
faces where evaporation occurs more quickly. 
It is so simple and clean to use—being non- 
greasy there is no messiness or rubbing off on 
clothing and it leaves no telltale odor to 
embarrass you. 


Odorono Regular Strength for twice a week 
use, and the new Odorono No. 3 Mild (color- 
less) for sensitive skins and frequent use, 35¢, 


60¢, and $1.00. Creme Odorono (deodorant) 25¢. 


Odorono Regular Strength 
(ruby colored) keeps under- 
arm dry with two appli- j 
cations a week, used last j \ 
thing at night. 


Odorono No. 3 Mild (color- 
less) for sensitive skins and 
for frequent use. Use Daily. 
Night or morning. 








NEW 10¢ OFFER: Mail coupon and 


10c for complete underarm toilette; samples 
of Odorono Regular Strength, Odorono No. 
Mild and Creme Odorono. In Canada, address 
P. O. Box 2054, Montreal. 


The Odorono Company, Inc., Dept. G-9 
191 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
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t2RUGS 


ts) fr PRICE f ONE! 


<3 . SENT FREE! Write today forour 
beautiful new book in colors on 

Rugs and Home Decorating which 
tells how the materials in your— 


Old Carpets 
Rugs and Clothing 


—are reclaimed like new 
by our Patented Process 
of sterilizing, bleaching, 
shredding, pickeringand 
carding—and then dyed 
any color you choose— 
and woven into lovely 
| new Seamless, Revers- 
ible rugs with the same 
smooth, velvety nap on 
both sides to give double 
| wear. Rugs woveninone 
week, any size, in new 
Oriental, Two-tone, 

Modernistic Patterns, 
’ FREE TRIAL 
We guarantee to 
satisfy you or pay for 
your materials. 55 years tn busi- 
ness. We Pay Transportation from all states, 
Branches: New York, ’Frisco and other cittes. Write to: 


r-~—~—- OLSON RUG CO.---~---1 
i 36 Laflin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Dept. (E-34) | 
FRE Please send Book, Samples, Trial Offer { 

{ 

| 























and New Low Prices to: 











White Skin 
to Order... 


in 3 Minutes! 


One application of this miracle- 
working creme will prove to you it 
is the rejuvenator you have sought. 
It differs from all other beautifiers 
because it uses a famous healing and puri- 
fying agent to neutralize the dermal ele- 
ments that age and deteriorate the skin. 
It starts its work immediately on contact 
with your face. Leave it on overnight and 
results will be amazing. If your skin is 
pretty now, Golden Peacock Bleach Creme 
will awaken it to dazzling beauty. If freckles, 
blackheads, sallowness trouble you, you'll 
be amazed to see how soon they'll disappear! 





Send no money... just name and ad- 
dress. When package arrives, pay postman 
$1.00. If not delighted, money refunded 


GOLDEN PEACOCK, INC. 
24 Oak St., Paris, Tenn. 
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New-=Pleasant Deodorant 
That Stops Excessive 
PERSPIRATION 


X-O-PER is a delightful prepara- 
tion used by thousands of women 
with great satisfaction. Effective 
and dependable. Destroys un- 
pleasant odor of perspiration. It 
is non-irritating. Use it at any 
time. Will not soil or stain your 
dress or gown. Only 1.00 for ex- 
tra large bottle that lasts long time. 
Send no money. Pay postman only 
$1.00 on delivery. We pay postage. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
will be refunded. Write today. 


B. & B. LABORATORY 
4016 Lincoln Ave. 
Dept. 252 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sear Te Cian oo Sik ent 
Face Lifting ‘5375288 
WITHOUT COSMETICS--ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS 


Broadway Actresses Learn Lillian’s Face Lifting Method. 
Men and Women get rid of Double Chin, Scrawny Neck. 
Why not you? Only one method. Only $5; why pay 
more? Write today. Cut this ad out. Lillian Pyms, 
Hotel Manger, 771 7th Ave., New York City. 


Subscribe to Photoplay. Use 
convenient subscription blank 
provided on Page 129 this issue. 





































One of the largest laughs I’ve ever had was 
when Mabel Normand, in her happy days, 
insisted she wanted me to do publicity. I 
knew Mabel as a publicity dodger. Trying to 
get her to talk about herself is like trying to 
get one of the pigeons of St. Mark’s to roost 
for a picture with you. Just about the time 
you coax her into line she flies away and you 
find on getting home that you have flattering 
pictures of everyone but Mabel. 

I never dared write the truth about Mabel 
because it would only be credible as fiction. 
Only now that she is ill, and perhaps dying, 
is the world ready to know the greatness of 
this girl who happened to be a motion picture 
actress. 

Of all the stars I’ve known Mabel remains 
supreme in greatness in the truest and most 
infinite sense, and so she has suffered most. 
There have been more stories deprecating her 
than ever were invented to glorify all the stars 
of Hollywood. 

The greatest publicity experts of this age are 
the Misses Aimee McPherson, Texas Guinan 
and Peggy Joyce. None of them possessesmuch 
talent for anything else, though Aimee and 
Texas are power stations of energy and person- 
ality. I’m a fan of both; both hypnotize me. 

Aimee, the evangelist, has grown rich and 
famous through headlines implying she was a 
bad girl. 


EXAS, the night club siren, gets hers by 

shouting she never took a drink in her life 
and going on the witness stand with a copy of 
The Life of St. Anthony. 

Peggy, though neither an evangelist nor 
personal prohibitionist, features free-will offer- 
ings, chiefly diamonds. 

Aimee has been termed the siren of the 
pulpit, while Texas frankly heralds herself as 
the Joan of Arc of Broadway. 

Press agents would mess everything with 
their lies. Tex used to be featured in cos- 
metic advertisements as God’s Masterpiece. 

Honesty pays, so shun the press agent. At 
least, Tex, Aimee and Peggy have been heavily 
rewarded and no dishonest press agent gets a 
split. 

But people talented in other lines are not so 
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gifted in publicity genius. They have to be 
interpreted to the press. Incidentally, very 
few stories written or conceived by press agents 
are ever printed. The agent serves only as 
the contact. . 

Some time ago some of our biggety stars 
decided publicity was vulgar. They would be 
conservative like kings and queens, and 
informed their press agents that no longer 
would their star names be given to advertising 


endorsements. 


ITH these stars out of the way all the 

crowned heads and society dames leaped 
into the vacated space with yipping testimoni- 
als. Publicity is what has kept the world 
kissing the hands of royalty, and when the film 
stars began hogging it the royal stars realized 
they’d have to get better press agents or all the 
love and kisses would go to Hollywood. 

All the world loves publicity, but no one 
loves a publicity man (of course there have been 
exceptions). It is very discomfiting to feel 
that part of one’s success may be due to 
another’s talent. (Maybe I’m unduly sensi- 
tive, but I can’t help wondering where I’d ever 
got to without Bull Montana.) 

Yet there is compensation for the noble 
publicity man that a fiction writer never can 
have. The p.a. sees his heroes and heroines 
reaping rewards, while those of the fiction 
writer end in the waste basket. Of course, the 
p. a.’s sometimes end there, too. Great qualities 
that stir the scribe’s enthusiasm so often 
wither in the limelight. Publicity which 
extols virtues automatically gives license to 
that which it does not extol. Therein lies the 
secret of stars’ decline and the reason press 
agents are called liars. 

Of course all my subjects have gone marching 
on to glory because my activities always 
grew out of friendship and all were exceptional 
geniuses. That was my story and I stick to it. 

As for myself, I modestly refer you to Mr. 
Montana, for, as I’ve said, one never can be 
trusted when one starts talking about oneself, 
and while I find confession exceedingly good 
for my soul, it may not be so good for it here- 
after, and so get the truth from my press agent. 
. . . He’s honest, but won’t tell all. 





How do you like your alphabet—blonde or brunette? The living 

signboard is the very latest thing in Los Angeles advertising 

methods. It is the ne plus ultra, the vox populi—in short, the nuts. 

It looks to us as if the gal sitting in the nice comfortable V is getting 
all the breaks 
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THE GREATEST PRODUCING 











ORGANIZATION in MOTION PICTURES 
LAUNCHES A NEW SEASON 
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HE world has come to look to M-G-M for its greatest ON J Y 
whether they are silent pictures or talkies. M-G-M has gone so far %e 


ce 


ahead in the talking picture field that other sound pictures in comparison 
seem old-fashioned. The greatest talent, the greatest genius in the amuse- 
ment world today is concentrated on the production of M-G-M pictures. 
Stars, directors, authors, composers, technical experts—the real Who’s- 
Who of screen and stage today are working on the M-G-M pictures you 
will see in coming months. 


FEATURED PLAYERS 










Renee Adoree Mary Doran Gwen Lee J. C. Nugent Py 0 < 
George K. Arthur Josephine Dunn Bessie Love Robert Ober’ ¥ A 
Nils Asther Cliff Edwards George Marion Anita Page 
George Barraud Gus Edwards Nina Mae McKinney Basil Rathbone @ KEATON 
Lionel Barrymore Julia Faye Polly Moran Cicaiiniaiy Diaries 
Wallace Beery Raymond Hackett Robert Montgomery Dorothy Sebastian 
Jack Benny Leila Hyams Anita Murray Guilin Gaiais 
Charles Bickford Zita Johann Joyce Murray y 
Edwina Booth Kay Johnson Conrad Nagel Lewis Stone 
John Mack Brown Carlotta King Edward Nugent Ernest Torrence 
Karl Dane Charles King Elliott Nugent Raquel Torres 
ENTERS ATE REE 
DIRECTORS 0 ae SONG 
a ee Among the Productions You | ‘ WRITERS 
& isey Resweent Will See Starting Now— i Vincent Youmans 
ai 
Clifford Brooke \\ttedeme X"" rt Martin Broones 
Sarcens Brown (Alltalking) (i br al 
Jack Conway “Kempy”’ j Fy Jesse Greer 
Cecil B. DeMille (All-talking) } # es 
mane f | Reggie Montgomery 
Will DeMill He 
Gus Edwards aan wae an elujah’’ |= Fred Ahlert 
acques reyder (All-talking, singing. | Lois Leeson 
) Sidney Franklin Also a silent production) i Asther Lanes 
' con pony = as JOHN GILBERT in if Fred Fisher 
' Gua < Hill — “Redemption” Dave Dreyer 
A =" E. 7 Hopper (AlLtalking. Also a silent production) 1 Raymond Klages 
Salen saaened “Eva the Fifth” |§ Ballard MacDonald 
_ Pal ee (All-talking) 1B George Ward ; 
ae GRETA GARBO in \E  Nacio Herb Browa 
William Nigh “Anna Christie’ | Arthur Freed DUNCAN 
J. C. Nugenc (All-talking) |8 Joe Trent SISTERS 
John S. Robertson PP é | Jack King 
Chas. F. Riesner The bh rhe Chait Joe Geodwia 
nasa — aie see { Lou Alter 
cr n “College Life i 
Heese ei (Allalhing, singing) | ; —_ Turk 
| incent Bryant 
iT W. S. Van Dyke And many, many more of M-G-M’s_ | asbert 
King Vidor Greatest Shows on Earth . anag—e 
; Sam Wood Gus Edwards 
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THIS MODERN WAY 


FF to the mountains ... down to the 
beach ..« motoring ... Sailing ... 
picnics and dances. You'll want always to ap- 
ear your loveliest. Take the smart, new 
a Perle vacation vanitee with you. Tucks 
away in your bag...no room at all... 
6 inimitable beauty touches. Not _ samples 
but a real 30-day supply of the most flattering, 
finest beauty creations. Lemon and cleansing 
cream, Facial Astringent, Creme Poudre, 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, and delightful Perle 
Kiss Perfume. Lucky one, this is both beauty 
and bargain for you. The attractive Vacation 
Vanitee and the special booklet, **The Attain- 
ment of Beauty.”’ All yours for only 50c. 
Mcritol Lab., 1911 Grand, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Beauty 


Creations 
Screen story 


SUCCESS 


through Palmer training 


Read these testimonials from successful Palmer students: 
eee I have won the second prize of $400.00 in the 
Cecil DeMille contest for the best idea for a “talkie” 
eee owe my success in winning this prize entirely 
to Palmer Institute.” Harry M. Lawley 
oe. “In the Cecil DeMille Screen Book Motion Pic- 
ture Contest, which just closed, I won third prize... 
a matter of $200.00.” Heather McCleery 
Such testimonials speak for themselves. Under Palmer Train- 
ing you can learn the professional touch in writing—either 
photoplays or short stories. Mail the coupon below for book- 
let describing other Palmer successes and for full informa- 
tion on Palmer Courses. 


K 
a qnape MAR €) 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON...PRESIDENT 

Dept 12-W Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 

Iam interested in: 

0 English and 
Self-Expression 

0 Short Story Writin 

Oo Pasar Wiking” Address 

OO Writers’ Criticism 
Service 
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All correspondence strictly confidential. 
No salesman will call. 


Get a World Famous 


ONN 


on FREE TRIAL 


Any band or orchestra instru- 
ment sent on free trial. No 
obligation. Beauty of design; 
effortless mechanical action; 
brilliance of tone will all prove 
that nothing less than a Conn 

‘ean completely satisfy you. 

More than 50 years’ experience 

and exclusive patented proc- 

esses make possible today’s 
perfected Conns. Yet they cost 
nomore. Used and endorsed by 

Sousa and other famous artists. 












Write Now for illus- 
trated book and details 
of Free Trial and Easy 
Payment Offers. State 
fnstrument you prefer. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
915 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


‘Moles 


How to banish them 


A simple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in my 
practice. Moles (also Big 
Growths) dry up and drop 
off. Write for free Booklet. 


WM. DAVIS, M. D., 124D Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N.J. 
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Questions and Answers 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84 ] 


MiILpRED CRATER, KANSAS City, KAn.— 
William Bakewell was born in Los Angeles, 
Calif., May 2, 1908. He is five feet, eleven and 
one half inches tall; weighs 145 pounds and has 
brown hair and grey eyes. His latest appear- 
ance is in ‘On With the Show.” 


Dotty, Fercus Farts, Minn.—Heights, 
nothing but heights. Alice White is five feet 
tall; Anita Page is five feet, two inches; Joan 
Crawford and Nancy Carroll are five feet, four 
inches. Billie Dove is five feet, five, and Greta 
Garbo is five feet, six inches tall. Now for the 
he-men. Richard Barthelmess is five feet, 
seven inches; Charles Rogers and Neil Hamil- 
ton are six feet and Nils Asther is one-half inch 
taller. 


IrMA MICKLER, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA.—Your 
friend is off his trolley. Myrna Loy is not 
Chinese. She is an American of Welsh, Scotch 
and Swedish extraction. Her real name is 











Myrna Williams and she hails from Helena, 
Mont. 


MiILpreD H., SCRANTON, PENNA.—Yes, Clara 
Bow uses her own name in pictures. Her next 
will be ‘‘ Dangerous Curves.”’ Buddy Rogers’ 
next will be “‘Illusion.”” Indeed, Bessie Love 
and Anita Page are not sisters. Anita’s real 
moniker is Pomares and Bessie’s is Juanita 
Horton. 


D. M. J., IpAno.—Sure, I like to hear from 
little girlsin Idaho. In fact, I like to hear from 
little girls everywhere. Mary Pickford was 
born in Toronto, Canada, April 8, 1893: She is 
five feet tall and weighs 100 pounds. Her real 
name is Gladys Smith. Her first husband was 
Owen Moore, whom she divorced in 1920. 


MARION AND ALICE, COATESVILLE, PENNA.— 
Get ready. Here goes—William Haines is 
twenty-nine years old and hails from Staunton, 











International Newsreel. 


All the retakes in Hollywood are not confined to the studio lots. 

For example, the one above, which shows Edwin Carewe, the 

director, and his pretty ex-wife and re-wife, Mary Aiken Carewe. 

What we want to know is: does wife the second get jealous of wife 
the first? 
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Va. He is six feet tall, weighs 172 pounds and 
has black hair and browneyes. That’s his own 
name. His next picture will be “Speedway.” 
Ramon Novarro, who is thirty years old, came 
from Durango, Mexico, where he was known as 
Ramon Samaniegos. He is five feet, ten inches 
tall; weighs 160 pounds and has dark brown 
hair and brown eyes. His latest picture is 
‘“The Pagar.” Davey Lee was born in Holly- 
wood, Jan. 3, 1925. 


Cupptes Ross, Hotyoxe, Mass.—Ohhhh! 
What I know about you. Nils Asther cele- 
brates his birthday on January 17. He is 
twenty-seven years old. He was married and 
divorced several years ago. Did you read his 
life story in the February and March issues of 
PHOTOPLAY? 


E. Tuum, Bayonne, N. J.—Philippe De 
Lacy played the part of Petite in “The Re- 
deeming Sin.”’ He is twelve years old, has 
chestnut hair and blue eyes and comes from 
Nancy, France. 
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MELVILLE C. JoHNsTON, CAREY, MAn., 
CaNADA.—Ruth Chatterton is married to 
Ralph Forbes. Yes, it was H. B. Warner you 
saw in ‘‘The Doctor’s Secret.’’ Dolores Del 
Rio is a Mexican. 


Nancy W., BALTIMORE, Mp.—So you go 
with Ben Lyon’s nephew. Now isn’t that nice? 
Ben is twenty-eight years old and celebrates 
his birthday on February 6. In “‘The Pagan”’ 
Donald Crisp played the part of Joranson. 


D. B., Utica, N. Y.—Billie Dove was born 
in New York City twenty-six years ago and 
christened Lillian Bohny. She is married to 
Irvin Willat. Edmund Lowe is thirty-five 
years old, hails from San Jose, Calif., and is 
married to Lilyan Tashman. He uses his own 
name in pictures. 


Marjorie Dietz, MILwAuKEE, WIs. — 
When Alice White first went into pictures she 
was a brunette, but now, my dear, she’s a 
blonde. 





Brief Reviews of 


Current Pictures 
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MAN I LOVE, THE—Paramount.—A 
story, but you'll like Richard Arlen’s work. 
Talkie. (July.) 


MASKED EMOTIONS—Fox.—Good melodrama 
of adventure and brotherly love. Silent. (July.) 


MOTHER’S BOY—Pathe.—Just another Jolson 
plot, only this time the singer is an Irishman, Morton 
Downey. All Talkie. (July.) 


MOULIN ROUGE—World Wide.—Paris boulevard 
piece made in Paris and London by A. E. Dupont, 
with a Russian star, Mlle. Chekova. Sound. (A pril.) 


MY MAN—Warners.—A chance to hear Fan- 

nie Brice sing all her best songs. Not much on 
story, but a good Vitaphone novelty. Part Talkie. 
(March.) 


MYSTERIOUS DR. FU MANCHU, THE— 
Paramount.—Fantastic mystery yarn, with Oriental 
deviltry. All Talkie. (Aug.) 


MYSTERIOUS ISLAND, THE—M.-G.-M.— 

Beautiful and thrilling all-color production 
based on Jules Verne’s story. Entertaining fantasy. 
Sound. (May.) 

NAVAJO—Goodwill.—Lives and habits of the 
Navajo Indians, shotamongthem. Very educational. 
Just a little longer news reel. Silent. (May.) 

NEW YEAR’S EVE—Fox.—Dripping with senti- 


mentality and sticky with melodrama. Sound. 
(June.) 


NO MORE CHILDREN—Broughton.—Tasteless 
and worthless birth control propaganda. Don’t be 
fooled, it’s just stupid. Silent. (June.) 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH—Paramount.— 
Richard Dix in an old, but good, stage farce. A 
pleasant evening’s entertainment. All Talkie. (July.) 


NOTHING TO WEAR—Columbia.—Light but 
entertaining farce that isn’t hard to watch. Silent. 
(March.) 


NOT QUITE DECENT—Fox.—Louise Dresser 
also does an Al Jolson. Can you bear it? Part 
Talkie. (July.) 


OBJECT, ALIMON Y—Columbia.—He done right 
by our Nell, the little shop-girl, but it all made a trite 
and feeble picture. Silent. (Aprvil.) 


ON WITH THE SHOW—Warners.—Singing, 
dancing, talking and Technicolor. Good on 
spectacle but weak on comedy. All Talkie. (Aug.) 


OUR MODERN MAIDENS—M.-G.-M. — 

Joan Crawford and Doug Fairbanks, Jr., in a 
sequel to ‘‘Our Dancing Daughters.’” Must you be 
told that it’s a sure-fire hit? Part Talkie. (July.) 


OUTLAWED—FBO.—Not so hot, Mr. Mix, not 
so hot! Silent. (Aarch.) 


* PAGAN, THE—M.-G.-M.—Beautifully made 

South Sea romance, with fine work by Ramon 
re Renee Adoree and others. See it. Sound. 
(A pril.) 


PAWNS OF PASSION—World Wide.—Rather 
better than its title ard also better than most foreign 
productions. Silent. (July.) 


slight 
1 


PEACOCK FAN, THE—Chesterfield.—A quickie 
mystery melodrama that could only happen in the 
films. 
(May.) 


Tom (‘‘Big Parade’’) O’Brien in it. Silent. 
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PLUNGING HOOFS—Universal.—For those who 
are crazy over horses, horses, horses. Silent. (June.) 


POINTS WEST—Universal.—Good old-fashioned 
Western melodrana. Silent. (June.) 


PREP AND PEP—Fox.—Good boys’ story of life 
ina military academy. Sound. (March.) 


PRINCE OF HEARTS, THE—Imperial.—Weak 
carbon copy of ‘‘ The Merry Widow.”’ Silent. (July.) 


PRISONERS—First National.—Effective en- 

tertainment. Just to be different, the locale in 
this one is a Hungarian night club. Part Talkie. 
(Aug.) 


PROTECTION—Fox.—More bootlegging drama. 


With some exciting moments. Sound. (Axg.) 


QUEEN OF THE NIGHT CLUBS—Warners.— 
Texas Guinan in a phoney story of silly revels. Of 
course, if you want to get a look at Tex, here she is. 
Part Talkie. (June.) 


QUITTER, THE—Columbia.—Rather trite story 
redeemed by an effective climax. Silent. (July.) 


RAINBOW MAN, THE—Sono-Art-Paramount.— 
In which Eddie Dowling does his version of the Jolson 
story. But he has an attractive personality. All 


Talkie. (July.) 


REDEEMING SIN, THE — Warners. — Latin 
Quarter atmosphere mingled with religious hysteria. 
The story is improbable, but the picture hasa certain 
pull. Part Talkie. (March.) 


RED SWORD, THE—FBO.—Rough old Russia 
before the Revolution, with a big chance for our old 
pal, Carmel Myers. Silent. (A pril.) 


RESCUE, THE—Goldwyn-United Artists.— 

Ronald Colman at his best. But an unsatisfac- 
tory debut for the charming Lily Damita. Too much 
Conrad plot, but good atmosphere and detail. 
Sound. (March.) 


* RIVER, THE—Fox.—An unusual and daring 

story, well played by Charles Farrell and Mary 
Duncan. A drama that is not for the children. 
Part Talkie. 


(March.) 
ROARING FIRES—Ellbee.—Not only silent but 
positively dumb. (July.) 


ROYAL RIDER, THE—First National.—Ken 
Maynard in still another mythical kingdom. Can’t 
keep cowboys on the range. Oh, dear. Silent. (May.) 


SALVAGE—Supreme.—All a picture should not 
be. Silent. (June.) 


SAP, THE—Warncers.—Good comedy with lots of 
laughs. All Talkie. (Aug.) 


SATANESQUE—Sparta.—An American film, but 
European in treatment, with its story of class con- 
flict in romance. Silent. (March.) 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN—First National.— 
It was a Pulitzer prize stage play, but the movie ver- 
sion is slow. And Corinne Griffith is miscast. Part 
Talkie. (July.) 


SHANGHAT ROSE—Rayart.—A rewriting of the 
old Madame X angle, with Irene Rich, as the mothah, 
fighting vainly to save it all from the bow-wows of 
boredom. Silent. (MJay.) 
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POWDERS 





Shari — Cara Nome — Duska — deli- 
cate, flower- fragrant face powders 
that have a priceless talent for staying 
on. Sold only at Rexall Stores. Save 
with safety at your 





DRUG STORE. 


There is one near you. You 
will recognize it by this sign. 
Liggett’s are also Rexall Stores. 























in 3 minutes this new way 


ERE is a new and totally different way to 

treat a corn or a callus. One drop stops 
all pain. You wear tight shoes, walk, dance, 
in comfort, instantly and at once. Acts like 2 
local anaesthetic; really amazing. 

Then soon the corn shrivels and loosens. 
You peel it off with your fingers, like dead 
skin. No more dangerous paring. 

Works alike on any corn or callus, no matter 
where it is, how old or how painful. Ask your 
druggist for ‘‘Gets-It.”” You will be delighted. 


“GETS-1T" 5.02%. 
Thin Women!! Gain!! 


Three to five pounds a week 











Beautiful, firm 
flesh which will 
stay on pro- 
duced health- 
fully and rapid- 
ly. Neither ex- 
ercise nor medi- 
cine is used for 
the gain. You 
will certainly be 
amazed and de- 
lighted with re- 
sults. Write, 
being sure to en- 
close a two cent 
stamp, to 
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DEL~A-TONE 


Removes Hair in 3 Minutes 


Adds that touch of daintiness so 
essential to feminine charm. The 


standard depilatory for 20 years. 










































Del-a-tone Cream is snow- 
white, fragrant, and ready for 
immediate use. 
from arms, under arms, legs, back of 
7 2p neck or face. Leaves skin smooth, 
oy /\ white, dainty. 
y { by drug and dept. stores, or sent pre- 
wifi i) paid, in plain wrapper, in U. S. for 
7 Y $1.00. Money back if desired. For gen- 
i erous sample send 10c to Miss Mildred 
Hair-free leas 233 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Illinois. 
t-DIANO 
9 Ultra-modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or 
Self-instruction system for advanced pianists. Learn 
358 Bass Styles, 976 Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick 
Endings, Hot Rhythms, Sock, Stomp and Dirt 
Radio and Record Style. Write for Free Booklet. 
WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
1834 W. Adams St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
**Shame on your Arey 
pany of the oth er sex? Stoo below shy qercen, sane strangers. ere, Conaie 
Spe pe fear of your superiors. Be 
eee nner os 


Under-arm daintiness Removes hair in only 3 minutes 
“i Del-a-tone Cream or Powder is sold 
; Hadley,c/o The Delatone Co., Dept. 89, 
ear. Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners. Also 
Effects; Symphonic and Wicked Harmony in latest 
ure! Your faults 





for this amazing book. 





As ‘the fullest. Send 25 
ife to the fulles 
RICHARD. BLACKSTONE, B-229, FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 


SHE GOES TO WAR—United Artists.—Eleanor 
Boardman gives a superb performance of a society 
girl who turns fighter. And the battle scenes are 

wonderful. An excellent, but not great, picture. 
Sound. (June.) 


SHIP MATES—Educational.—In the Navy with 
Lupino Lane. Plenty of laughs as the pies and dishes 
go whizzing by. Alltalkie. (July.) 


SHIPS OF THE NIGHT—Rayart.—South Sea 
life seen by someone never off Main Street. Just too 
kiddish for anything. Silent. (April.) 


SHOW BOAT—Universal.—Lavish produc- 
tion of a colorful novel that deserved less 
obvious direction. Part Talkie. (June.) 


SIDESHOW, THE—Columbia.—Hold on_ to 
something! An original circus yarn! Little Billie 
plays the lead in this story of a midget’s battle for 
success. Silent. (May.) 


SIN SISTER, THE—Fox.—An Alaskan melo- 
drama that has good suspense and excellent acting. 
Sound. (June.) 


SKIN DEEP—Warners.—Pretty good crook yarn. 
All Talkie. (Aug.) 


SKY SKIDDER, THE—Universal.—They are 
aviators now, instead of cowboys. And the thrills are 
new. Silent. (March.) 


SOME MOTHER’S BOY—Rayart.—Quickie 
hokum. Silent. (June.) 


SONNY BOY—Warners.—They’ve put poor 
little Davey Lee’ in a bedroom farce! The kid is 
swell, the film a disappointment. Part Talkie. (A/ay.) 


SOPHOMORE, THE—Pathe.—Proving that it is 
possible to make an entertaining college picture with- 
out necking or drinking. All Talkie. (Aug.) 


SPEAKEASY—Fox.—The talkies’ first melo- 
drama of the prize ring and the under-cover 
barrooms. Fast entertainment. All Talkie. (May.) 


SPITE MARRIAGE— Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. — 
One of the best that Buster Keaton has made, 
with Dorothy Sebastian excellent. Don’t miss. 
Sound. (April.) 


SQUALL, THE—First National.—All about a bad, 
bad baby vamp. The film doesn’t click. All Talkie. 
(July.) 


SQUARE SHOULDERS—Pathe.—A story of 
father love, with Louis Wolheim as the hard-boiled 
dad. Part Talkie. (March.) 


STRANGE CARGO—Pathe.—Another mystery, 


this time on board a yacht, with an all-stage cast. All 
Talkie. (A pril.) 


ov 


head man of the baggage smashers. 


STRONG BOY—Fox.—Victor McLaglen in a 
rattling good comedy drama, with the star as 


Sound. (April.) 


STUDIO MURDER MYSTERY, THE — 
Paramount. — Puoropray's thrilling serial 
comes to the screen and makes a corking melodrama. 


All Talkie. (July.) 


SUNSET PASS—Paramount.—Jack Holt in one 
of the best Westerns in months. And Jack's a sheriff. 
Dearie me! Silent. (April.) 


SYNCOPATION—RKO.—Gay and jazzy night 
club entertainment that will enliven your evening. 


All Talkie. (June.) 


THIS IS HEAVEN—Goldwyn-United Artists.— 
Vilma Banky talks and it is charming! But the 
story—Cinderella, No. 123456789. Part Talkie. 


(May.) 


THREE PASSIONS, THE—United Artists.— 
Rex Ingram produces an old-fashioned story of 
English high life, with Alice Terry still an ice cake. 
Sound. (April.) 


THRU DIFFERENT EYES—Fox.—More mur- 
ders and more courtrooms. The old story is cleverly 
told. All Talkie. (July.) 


THUNDER — M.-G.-M. — Snow storms, train 
wrecks and floods, with Lon Chaney at the throttle of 
the locomotive. Sound. (Aug.) 


THUNDERBOLT—Paramount.—An engross- 
ing and well acted story. One of the best of 
the gangster operas. All Talkie. (Aug.) 


TIME, THE PLACE AND THE GIRL, THE— 
Warners.—Lively comedy of what happens to a foot- 
ball hero after graduation. All Talkie. (July.) 

TIP-OFF, ‘THE — Universal. — Crooks again! 
Silent. (Axg.) 


TOMMY ATKINS—World Wide.—English made 
production that has the ‘‘ Beau Geste’’ atmosphere. 
Silent. (July.) 
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TRAIL OF THE HORSE THIEVES, THE—FBO. 
—Easy-going Western, with Tom Tyler just lopin’ 
anak) Tom and Frankie Darro together. Silent. 
May. 


TRENT’S LAST CASE—Fox.—A mystery story, 
treated like a farce. And very good, too. Sound. 
Une. 


* TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN—M..-G.-M.—A 
distinct achievement, in that it is a literal 
translation of one of the best recent plays. Anda 
triumphant talkie debut for Norma Shearer. All 
Talkie. (June.) 


TROPICAL NIGHTS — Tiffany-Stahl. — South 
Sea Island story with an original twist to the plot. 
Silent. (March.) 


TROPIC MADNESS—FBO.—Turbulent melo- 
drama of England and the South Seas. Silent. 
(March.) 


TRUE HEAVEN—Fox.—A poky story of love in 
the secret service, with Lois Moran and big George 


O’Brien. Sound. (April.) 
TWO SISTERS—Rayart.—Twin sister stuff. 
Silent. (Aug.) 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS—Universal. 
—The natives of New Zealand are the actors in this 
picture. It’s different and it has primitive charm. 
Sound. (March.) 


VAGABOND CUB, THE—FBO.—Mostly just 
cowboy stunts. Silent. (July.) 


VOICE IN THE STORM, THE—FBO.—Just be- 
fore the hanging, mother. The old one about the 
innocent boy, the noose, the reprieve! Silent. (May.) 


VOICE OF THE CITY, THE—M.-G.-M.—Old 
stuff, written and directed by Willard Mack and 
ri oe ad Mr. and Mrs. Willard Mack. All Talkie. 

une. 


UNTAMED JUSTICE—Biltmore Productions.— 
Enough animals—and action—for a circus. Not bad. 
Silent. (Aug.) 


WEARY RIVER—First National.— Barthel- 
mess’ first talkie, with the star as a reformed 
convict. A popular sensation. Part Talkie. (April.) 


WHEEL OF LIFE, THE—Paramount.—The 
romance of a handsome officer and his Colonel’s lady 


in India. All Talkie. (Aug.) 


WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE—Rayart.—This 
has been going on for years. Blue-grass racing 
story, with Helene Costello and Rex Lease. Silent. 


(May.) 


WHERE EAST IS EAST—M.-G.-M.—Another 
Chaney bed-time story, with a touch of Kipling and 
Poe. Silent. (June.) 


WHY BE GOOD ?—First National.—Colleen 
Moore at her naughtiest and nicest. Peppy and 
entertaining. Sound. (April.) 


WILD BLOOD—Universal.—Rex, the wonder 
horse, gets a rough deal in a particularly childish 
Western. Silent. (April.) 


WILD ORCHIDS—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
—Greta Garbo and Nils Asther in a story that 
proves that tropical heat melts all conventions. The 
scene is Java—the details are superb—and the picture 
is a riot for audiences. Sound. (March.) 
* WILD PARTY, THE—Paramount.—Clara 
Bow’s first talkie. Clara is a smooth contralto. 


It’s a collegiate story—and that’s what they want. 
All Talkie. (June.) 


WINGED HORSEMAN, THE—Universal.—Hoot 
Gibson gives up his pony and takes the air, with Ruth 
Elder his flying partner. Vague plot. Silent. (May.) 


WOLF SONG—Paramount. —Mountains, trees 
and some good singing by Lupe Velez. But not such 
a good break for Gary Cooper. Part Talkie. 
(March.) 


WOLVES OF THE CITY—Universal. —Action 
thriller, with Bill Cody saving Sally Blane from the 
rascally ransom-crooks. Silent. (April.) 


WOMAN FROM HELL, THE—Fox.—Rather 
tame drama linked to a wild title. Sound. (Aug.) 


WOMAN I LOVE, THE—FBO.—Mad husband 
sets out to murder man for making love to wife. 
Excited? Neither are we. Silent. (May.) 


WOMAN IN THE NIGHT, A—World Wide.— 
English production with a slow and _ sentimental 
story. Silent. (June.) 


YELLOWBACK, THE — FBO. — More Royal 
Mounted Police, with the usual help from the scenery. 
Silent. (March.) 


YOU CAN’T BUY LOVE—Universal.—An orgy 
of bad gags. Part Talkie. (July.) 
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SHOWERED WITH HONORS 


Fox pictures, actors, directors 


FOX wins Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences First Award 


This organization, composed of the leading stars, direc- 
tors, producers, writers and technicians, headed by 
Douglas Fairbanks as President and regarded as the 
representative voice of the motion picture industry, 
awarded the most coveted prize in the screen world to 
FOX for the most unique and artistic production of the 
year 1928, “SUNRISE” *They also bestowed upon Janet 
Gaynor, petite Fox star, the first award of the Academy 
for her artistic performance in her portrayal of the role 


FOX wins the Photoplay Gold Medal 


One of the most important awards of the year is the an- 
nual PHOTOPLAY GOLD MEDAL, presented by the pub- 
lishers of Photoplay Magazine as a result of a poll of 


In a nationwide poll among dramatic critics, conducted 
by the Film Daily, three FOX pictures were named among 
the ten best of the year 1928—this poll included 295 
critics in 188 cities representing 326 periodicals. The 
FOX pictures selected were “STREET ANGEL”, “FOUR 
SONS" and “SUNRISE”. * In a WORLD-WIDE survey of 


FOX Movietone is Americanizing the World 


FOX MOVIETONE Talking and Singing pictures also 
have an important place in international education. As 
an example of this world-wide influence FOX Talking 
pictures are being used in the Orient to educate school 
children and salesmen to speak the English language. 
English being the commercial language of the world, 
FOX all-talking pictures are everywhere in demand for 


receive bewildering array 
of awards for artistic merit 


Diane in “7th HEAVEN,” this being adjudged the best 
screen performance of the year. Miss Gaynor's other 
noteworthy performances during the past year in- 
clude “STREET ANGEL”, “FOUR DEVILS” and “SUN- 
RISE”. * Frank Borzage, director of “STREET ANGEL” 
was similarly honored by the Academy, who bestowed 
upon him the first award in the field of dramatic direct- 
ors. * The awards for the best adaptation was also 
won by FOX with Benjamin Glazer as the cited author. 


their readers made each year. The American public, as 
represented by the readers of Photoplay Magazine, 
voted “7th HEAVEN’ the best motion picture of the year. 


FOX Pictures receive important awards throughout the World 


25 countries, “SUNRISE” was adjudged the best picture 
of the season by Der Deutsche, famous German publi- 
cation. * In Japan, “7th HEAVEN” won the contest con- 
ducted by Kirewa Jumpo, most popular motion picture 
magazine in Japan, for the best picture released in 
1927. In 1928 the first award was won by “SUNRISE”. 


educational purposes. * Artists who will be both seen 
and heard in the forthcoming season's FOX all-talking 
Movietone productions include some of the most famous 
from the ranks of the concert, musical and dramatic 
stage. You will HEAR and SEE John McCormack, Lenore 
Ulric, Will Rogers, to name only a few among the many 
famous personages appearing in Fox Movietone Pictures. 


Watch your local theatre for the latest FOX MOVIETONE ALL TALKING 
PICTURE. Don't miss it! And you will realize why the entire world 
is showering Fox pictures and players with awards for artistic merit. 
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Are YOU 
Spiked to 
Your Job « 


Take inventory of yourself. Are you 
getting anywhere? What is the outlook 
for your future? Don’t let yourself get 
stale on the job. There are thousands 
of men and women right now in offices, 
factories, or working at trades literally 
spiked to their jobs. 


Success is not just simply a matter of luck. 
There is a real reason why some people of seem- 
ingly less ability step ahead of the fellows who 
really know. Whatever you have, your success 
depends on your ability to put over your ideas 
with others, in short, your ability to sell. And 
what is there so mysterious about this business of 
selling? Like every other seemingly difficult prob- 
lem, it is very simple after you have once solved it. 

You are cheating yourself of your greatest 
success if you don’t know and practice Salesman- 
ship. Our new book, 


Salesmanship 
Simplified 


““‘The Key 
to 
Big Pay’”’ 


Contains 


300 Pages 


of proven 
methods 
that will 
double 
your income 


It’s the greatest 
book ever pub- 
lished on Sales- 
manship, contain- 
ing page after 
page of snappy, 
to-the-point 
paragraphs in 
plain, understand- 
able English, 
which you will be 
quick to absorb, 
showing you just 
how to handle each individual situation. 

This information is supplemented by over 100 
specially posed photographs, carefully selected to 
bring out the finer pointsin Salesmanship. These 
Photographs in themselves are virtually a 
course in selling. 

This 300-page volume is printed on high quality 
paper, in clear-cut, legible type, handsomely 
bound in beautiful red embossed art Fabricoid. 
It is a book you will be proud to own. 

Think what this great book will mean to you. 
It will train you to earn bigger money than you 
have ever earned before. It will equip you to 
meet competition; break down barriers that have 
heretofore seemed impassable; show you how to 
go out and accomplish the things you have always 
wanted to accomplish. Others are doing it. You 
can, and owe it to yourself to take advantage of 
the unusual opportunity this great book offers. 

This remarkable book will be sent you Absolutely 
Free with a two years’ subscription to OPPORTU- 
NITY MAGAZINE, the leading and most interesting 
salesman’s magazine published. Every issue chock- 
full of interesting articles on selling and hundreds of 
new ideas for Making Money. In its columns you 
will also find attractive offers from large, responsible 
business houses, who are looking for men and women 
who know how to produce. 


Don’t Send Any Money 


Just send in your name and address. Pay the post- 
man $2.00 when this book arrives, and your subscrip- 
tion will start at once. Thousands have gladly paid 
$2.00 for OPPORTUNITY alone but you get this 
great book free of extra cost in addition to your two 
years’ subscription. Address: 


OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE 


750 N. Michigan Ave. 




















Chicago, Illinois 
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Casts of Current Photoplays 


Complete for every picture reviewed in this issue 


“A GENTLEMAN PREFERRED ”—SuvupREME. 
—From the story by L. V. Jefferson. Directed by 
Arthur D. Hotaling. Photography by Ernest Depew. 
The cast: James Fargo, Gaston Glass; Bill Jenkins, 
Jimmie Aubrey; Maryann Carter, Katherine Meyers; 
Mrs. Clark Carter, Winifred Landis; Lord Stanwetght, 
Jerome La Gasse; Kent Carlington, John Hopkins; 
Dobbs, Wilson Benge; Martha, Louise Cabo. 


“BACHELOR GIRL, THE’—Cotums1a.—From 
the story by Jack Townley. Continuity by Jack 
Townley. Directed by Richard Thorpe. The cast: 
Jimmy, William Collier, Jr.; Joyce, Jacqueline Logan; 
Campbell, Edward Hearn; Gladys, Thelma Todd. 


“BEHIND THAT CURTAIN”—Fox.—From 
the story by Earl Derr Biggers. Scenario by Sonya 
Levien and Clark Silvernail. Directed by Irving 
Cummings. The cast: John Beetham, Warner 
Baxter; Eve Mannering, Lois Moran; Sir Frederic 
Bruce, Gilbert Emery; Eric Durand, Philip Strange; 
Sir George Mannering, Claude King; Hilary Galt, 
Montague Shaw; Karlov, Boris Karloff; Habib Hanna, 
Jamiel Hassen; Inspector Thomas, Peter Gawthorne; 
Chan, E. L. Park; Nunah, Mercedes De Valasco; 
Dobbins, Finch Smiles. 


“BIG NEWS”—PatHe.—From the story by 
George S. Brooks. Adapted by Jack Jungmeyer. 
Directed by Gregory La Cava. The cast: Sleve, 
Robert Armstrong; Marg, Carol Lombard; Ryan, 
Tom Kennedy; District Aitorney, Warner Richmond; 
O’Neil, Wade Boteler; Reno, Sam Hardy; Telegraph 
Editor, Robert Dudley; Hensel, Louis Payne; Deke, 
James Donlan; Society Editor, Cupid Aimesworth; 
Elevator Man, Fred Bahrle; Helen, Gertrude Sutton; 
Birn, Colvin Chase; Addison, Charles Sellon. 


“BROADWAY BABIES’’—First NATIONAL.— 
From the story by Jay Gelzer. Screen story by 
Monte Katterjohn. Directed by Mervyn LeRoy. 
Dialogue by Monte Katterjohn and Humphrey Pear- 
son. The cast: Delight Foster, Alice White; Billy 
Buvanny, Charles Delaney; Perce Gessant, Fred 
Kohler; Scotty, Tom Dugan; Sarah Durgen, Bodil 
Rosing; Navarre King, Sally Eilers; Florine Chandler, 
Marion Byron; Blossom Royale, Jocelyn Lee; Gus 
Brand, Louis Natheaux; Nick, Maurice Black. 


“CLIMAX, THE’’—UNIvERSAL.—From the play 
by Edward Locke. Adapted by Julian Josephson. 
Directed by Renaud Hoffman. The cast: Luigi 
Golfanit, Jean Hersholt; Adella Donatelli, Kathryn 
Crawford; Dr. Gardoni, LeRoy Mason; Pietro Gol- 
fanti, John Reinhardt; Anton Donatelli, Henry 
Armetta. 


“DANCE OF LIFE, THE’’—ParamMount.— 
From the play, ‘ Burlesque,’’ by George Menker 
Watters and Arthur Hopkins. Adapted by George 
Manker Watters. Directed by John Cromwell and 
Edward Sutherland. The cast: Bonny Lee King, 
Nancy Carroll; Ralph ‘‘Skid’’ Johnson, Hel Skelly; 
Sylvia Marco, Dorothy Revier; Harvey Howell, Ralph 
Theadore; Lefty, Charles D. Brown; Bozo, Al. St. 
John; Gussie, May Boley; Jerry, Oscar Levant; Miss 
Sherman, Gladys DuBois; Jimmy, James T. Quinn; 
Champ Melvin, James Farley; Minister, George 
Irving. 


“DANGEROUS CURVES” — PARAMOUNT. — 
Fror the story by Lester Cchen. Adapted by Donald 
Davis and Florence Ryerson. Dialogue by Viola 
Brothers Shore. Directed by Lothar Mendes. The 
cast: Pat Delaney, Clara Bow; Larry Lee, Richard 
Arlen; Zara Flynn, Kay Francis; Tony Barretti, David 
Newell; Col. P. P. Brock, Anders Randolf; ‘‘Ma” 
Spinelli, May Boley; ‘‘Pa’’ Spinelli, T. Roy Barnes; 
Jennie Silver, Joyce Compton; ‘‘Spider,’’ Charles D. 
Brown; Men About Town, Stuart Erwin, Jack Luden. 


“DAUGHTER OF HEAVEN’’—ALL StTAaR.— 
From the story by James Leong. Adapted by C. 
Furthman. Directed by James Leong. Photography 
by Ross Fisher. The cast: Leong Chong, Tully 
Marshall; Moy Tai, Lady Tsen Mei. 


“DRAG ’’—First NATIONAL.—From the novel by 
William Dudley Pelley. Adapted by Bradley King. 
Directed by Frank Lloyd. The cast: David Carroll, 
Richard Barthelmess; Pa Parker, Lucien Littlefield; 
Ma Parker, Katherine Ward; Allie Parker, Alice Day; 
Charlie Parker, Tom Dugan; Dot, Lila Lee; Clara, 
Margaret Fielding. 


‘“‘EMBARRASSING MOMENTS”—UNIVERSAL. 
—From the story by Earle Snell. Scenerio by Arthur 
Todd. Directed by William James Craft. The cast: 
Thaddeus Cruikshank, Reginald Denny; Marian 
Fuller, Merna Kennedy; Adam Fuller, Otis Harlan; 
Jasper Hickson, William Austin; Aunt Prudence, 
Virginia Sale; Betty Black, Greta Granstedt; Mrs. 
Hickson, Mary Foy. 


“FALL OF EVE, THE’—Corumsia.—Adapted 
for the screen by Gladvs Lehman. Dialogue by 
Frederic and Fanny Hatton. Directed by Frank 
Strayer. The cast: Eve Grant, Patsy Ruth Miller; 
Mr. Mack, Ford Sterling; Mrs. Ford, Gertrude Astor; 
Tom Ford, Jr., Arthur Rankin; Tom Ford, Sr., Jed 
Prouty; Mrs. Mack, Betty Farrington; Cop, Fred 
Kelsey. 
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“FOUR DEVILS”—Fox.—From the novel by 
Herman Bang. Adapted by Berthold Viertel. Talkie 
scenes staged by A. H. Van Buren and A. F. Erickson. 
Directed by F. W. Murnau. The cast: First Sequence 
—The Clown, Farrell Macdonald; Cecchi, Anders 
Randolf; Woman, Claire McDowell; Charles as a boy, 
Jack Parker; Adolf, as a boy, Philippe De Lacy; 
Marion, as a girl, Dawn O'Day; Loutse, as a girl, 
Anita Fremault; Poodle Dog, Himself; Old Clown, 
Wesley Lake. Second Sequence—Marion, Janet 
Gaynor; Charles, Charles Morton; Louise, Nancy 
Drexel; Adolf, Barry Norton; The Lady, Mary 
Duncan; Circus Director, Michael Visaroff; Mean 
Clown, George Davis; Old Roué, Andre Cheron. 


“FOUR FEATHERS, THE”—ParamMountT.— 
From the story ‘“‘The British Bible of Courage’ by 
A. E. W. Mason. Adapted by Hope Loring. Directed 
by Merian C. Cooper and Ernest B. Schoedsack. The 
cast: Harry Faversham, Richard Arlen; Ethne 
Eustace, Fay Wray; Lieut. Durrance, Clive Brook; 
Captain Trench, William Powell; Lieut. Casileion, 
Theodore Von Eltz; Slave Trader, Noah Beery; Idris, 
Zack Williams; Ahmed, Noble Johnson; Ali, Harold 
Hightower; Harry (age 10), Philippe De Lacy; Col. 
Eustace, Edward J. Ratcliffe; Col. Faversham, George 
Fawcett; Col. Suich, Augustin Symonds. 


“‘GREENE MURDER CASE, THE” — Para- 
MOUNT.—From the story by S.S. Van Dine. Adapted 
by Bartlett Cormack. Directed by Frank Tuttle. 
The cast: Philo Vance, William Powell; Sibella 
Greene, Florence Eldridge; Dr. Von Blon, Ullrich 
Haupt; Ada Greene, Jean Arthur; Sergeant Heath, 
Eugene Pallette; John F. X. Markham, E. H. Calvert; 
Mrs. Tobias Greene, Gertrude Norman; Chester 
Greene, Lowell Drew; Rex Greene, Morgen Farley; 
Sproot, Brandon Hurst; Mrs. Mannheim, Augusta 
Burmester; Hemming, Marcia Hariss; Barton, Mildred 
Golden; Nurse for Mrs. Greene, Mrs. Wiltred Buck- 
Jand; Police Nurse for Mrs. Greene, Helena 
Phillips; Medical Examiner, Shep Camp; Lawyer 
Canon, Charles E. Evans. 


“HOLLYWOOD REVUE OF 1929’’—M.-G.-M. 
—Directed by Charles F. Riesner. Dialogue by Al 
Boasberg and Robert Hopkins. Music by Gus Ed- 
wards. Lyrics by Joe Goodwin. Orchestra and musi- 
cal arrangement by Arthur Lange. Dances and en- 
sembles by Sammy Lee. Photography by John 
Arnold, Irving G. Reis and Maximilian Fabian. The 
cast: Conrad Nagel, Bessie Love, Joan Crawford, 
William Haines, Buster Keaton, Anita Page, Karl 
Dane, George K. Arthur, Gwen Lee, Ernest Belcher’s 
Dancing Tots, Marie Dressler, Cliff Edwards, Charles 
King, Polly Moran, Gus Edwards, Lionel Barrymore, 
Jack Benny, Brox Sisters, Albertina Rasch Ballet, 
Natacha Natova and Company, The Rounders, 
Norma Shearer, John Gilbert, Marion Davies, Laurel 
and Hardy. 


“IT’S EASY TO BECOME A FATHER”’—UFA. 
—From the story, ‘‘My First Adventure,” by Alfred 
Halm. Directed by Erich Schoenfelder. The cast: 
Lord James Fairfax, Franz Egenieff; Lady Fairfax, 
Mathilde Sussin; Lord Douglas Fairfax, Harry Halm; 
Mr. Underwood, Hans Mierendorf; Harriet Under- 
wood, Lillian Harvey; Snake, the Detective, Albert 
Paulig; The Commissioner, Julius Falkenstein. 


“JOY STREET ’’—Fox.—From the story by Ray- 
mond Cannon. Scenario by Charles R.Condon and 
Frank Gay. Directed by Raymond Cannon. The 
cast: Marie ‘‘Mimi’’ Colman, Lois Moran; Joe, Nick 
Stuart; Eddie, Rex Bell; Juan, Jose Crespo; Dot, 
Dorothy Ward; Beverly, Ada Williaths; Agnes, Maria 
Alba; Mabel, Sally Phipps; Becky, Florence Allen; 
Dean of Girls’ School, Mabel Vail; Tom, John Breeden; 
Dick, Marshall Ruth; Harry, James Barnes; Dizzy, 
Allen Dale; Skiing Mailman, Capt. Marco Elter; 
Teacher, Miss De Constant; Maid, Carol Wines. 


“LAST PERFORMANCE, THE”—UNIVERSAL. 
—From the story by James A. Creelman. Adapted 
by James A. Creelman. Directed by Paul Fejos. The 
cast: Erik the Great, Conrad Veidt; Julie Ferguson, 
Mary Philbin; Buffo, Leslie Fenton; Mark Royce, 
Fred MacKaye; Theater Manager, Gustave Partos; 
Booking Agent, William H. Turner; Judge, Anders 
Randolf; District Attorney, Sam DeGrasse; Defense 
Altorney, George Irving. 


“LAUGHING AT DEATH”—FBO.—From the 
story by Frank Howard Clark. Continuity by Frank 
Howard Clark. Directed by Wallace Fox. The cast: 
Bob Thornton, Bob Steele; Sonia, Natalie Joyce; 
Alexis, Captain Vic; Emil. Kai Schmidt; Karl, Ethan 
Laidlaw; Boris, Armand Trillor; Nikolai, Hector V. 
Sarno. 


“LOVE TRAP, THE”’—UNIvERSAL.—From the 
story by E. J. Montague. Continuity by John B. 
Clymer and Clarence J. Marks. Directed by William 
Wyler. Photography by Gilbert Warrenton. The 
cast: Laura, Laura La Plante; Peter Cadwallader, 
Neil Hamilton; Guy Emory, Robert Ellis; Bunny, 
Jocelyn Lee; Judge Cadwallader, Norman Trevor; 
Mrs. Cadwallader, Clarissa Selwynne; Mary Cadwall- 
ader, Rita Le Roy. 


“MAN AND THE MOMENT, THE”—First 
NATIONAL.—From the story by Elinor Glyn. Cone 
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tinuity by Agnes Christine Johnson. Directed by 
George Fitzmaurice. The cast: Joan, Billie Dove; 
Michel, Rod La Rocque; Viola, Gwen Lee; Skippy, 
Robert Schable; Joan's Guardian, Charles Sellon; 
Builer, George Bunny. 


““MASQUERADE"’—Fox.—From the story by 
Louis Joseph Vance. Adapted by Frederick Hazlitt 
Brennan and Malcolm Stuart Boylan. Directed by 
Russell Birdwell. The cast: Dan Anisty, Alan Bir- 
mingham; Dan Maitland, Alan Birmingham; Sylvia 
Graeme, Leila Hyams; Bannerman, Arnold Lucy; 
Blodgett, Clyde Cook; Joe Hickey, Farrell Macdonald; 
Andrew Graeme, George Pierce; Girl, Rita Le Roy; 
Singer, Frank Richardson; First Reporter, John 
Breeden; Second Reporter, Jack Pierce; Third Re- 
porter, Pat Moriarity; Fourth Reporter, Jack Carlisle. 


** MORGANE, THE ENCHANTRESS’’ — 
FRANCO-FILM.—From the story, ‘‘La Siren,’’ by 
Charles Le Goffic. Directed by Leonce Perret. The 
cast: George de Kerduel, Ivan Petrovitch; Princess de 
Bangor, Claire De Lorez; Annette Lefoulon, Josyane; 
Mme. Lefoulon, Rachel Devirys; Pierre Lefoulon, P. 
Damores. 


“NEW BANKROLL, THE”—Mack SENNETT.— 
From the story by John A. Waldron, Earle Rodney, 
Hampton Del] Ruth and Harry McCoy. Directed by 
Mack Sennett. The cast: Wilbur, Andy Clyde; 
Charlie, Harry Gribbon; Wilbur’s Wife, Rosemary 
Theby; Charlie's Sweetheart, Addie McPhail; Another 
Model, Alma Bennett; Owner of Shop, Jack Cooper; 
Wilbur’s Mother-in-law, Katherine Ward. 


“ONE WOMAN IDEA, THE’’—Fox.—From the 
story by Alan Williams. Scenario by Harry Behn. 
Directed by Berthold Viertel. The cast: Prince 
Ahmend, Rod La Rocque; Alicia, Marceline Day; 
Alizar, Half-caste Dancer, Marceline Day; Dheyyid 
Mizra, Ivan Lebedeff; Bordinas, Gino Corrado; Lord 
Douglas, Douglas Gilmore; Capt. of Steamer, Joseph 
W. Girard; Ali, Arnold Lucy; Admirers of the Prince, 
Sharon Lynn, Shirley Dorman, Sally Phipps; Zuleide, 
Frances Rosay; Body Guard, Jemiel Hasson; Body 
Guard, Tom Tamarez; Buttons, Coy Watscn. 


“PARIS BOUND”—PatHe.—From the stage 
play by Philip Barry. Adapted by Horace Jackson. 
Directed by Edward H. Griffith. The cast: Mary 
Hutton, Ann Harding; Jim Hutton, Frederic March; 
James Hutton, Sr., George Irving; Richard Parrish, 
Leslie Fenton; Peter, Hallam Cooley; Nora Cope, 
Juliette Crosby; Helen White, Charlotte Walker; Noel 
Farley, Carmelita Geraghty; Fanny Shipman, Ilka 
Chase. 
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‘““PHANTOMS OF THE NORTH ”—Att Star.— 
From the story by Flora E. Douglas. Directed by 
Harry Webb. Photography by Arthur Reeves and 
Wm. Thornley. The cast: Doris Rayburn, Edith 
Roberts; Bob Donald, Donald Keith; Jules Gregg, 
Boris Karloff; Colonel Rayburn, Josef Swickard; 
Coleitte, Kathleen Key; Pierre Blanc, Joe Bonomo; 
Arab, by Arab; Muro, by Muro. 


“PHYSICIAN, THE’’—Tirrany-STaH_.—From 
the stage play by Henry Arthur Jones. Scenario by 
Edwin Greenwood. Directed by George Jacoby. The 
cast: Frederick Amphiel, M. P., Miles Mander; 
Edana Hinde, Elga Brink; Dr. Lewin Carey, Ian 
Hunter; Jessie Gurdon, Lissi Arna; Stephen Gurdon, 
Humberston Wright; Rev. Hinde, Henry Vibart; 
Eric, Johnny Ashby. 


“SCARLET DAREDEVIL, THE” —Wortp 
WipeE.—From the novel, ‘The Scarlet Pimpernell,” 
by Baroness Orezy. Directed by T. Hayes Hunter. 
The cast: Sir Percy Blakeney, Matheson Lang; Lady 
Blakeney, Margaret Hume; Robespierre, Nelson Keys; 
Tellien, Hadden Mason; Theresia Carbarrus, Juliette 
Compton; Rateau, Douglas Payne; Fouguier Finville, 
Harold Huth. 


“SINGLE STANDARD, THE” —M.-G.-M. — 
From the story by Adela Rogers St. Johns. Adapted 
by Josephine Lovett. Directed by John S. Robert- 
son. The cast: Arden, Greta Garbo; Packy, Nils 
Asther; Mercedes, Dorothy Sebastian; Tommy, John 
Mack Brown; Mr. Blythe, Joel McRea; Ding, Lane 
Chandler; Beechem-Deever, Robert Castle; Mr. Glen- 
denning, Mahlon Hamilton; Mrs. Glendenning, 
Kathlyn Williams; Mrs. Hadley, Zeffie’ Tilbury; Mrs. 
Blythe, Katherine Irving; Mr. Barton, Youcca 
Toubezkoy; Mrs. Barton, Bess Flowers. 


“TWO MEN AND A MAID”—TIFFAny-STAHL. 
—From the story by John Francis Natteford. Con- 
tinuity by Frances Hyland. Directed by George 
Archainbaud. The cast: Jim Oxford, Wm. Collier, 
Jr.; Rose, Alma Bennett; Adjutant, Eddie Gribbon; 
Shorty, Georgie Stone; Margaret, Margaret Quimby. 


“TWO WEEKS OFF’’—First NATIONAL.—From 
the play by Kenyon Nicholson and Thomas Barrows. 
Adapted by Joseph Franklin Poland and Ed. McGrew 
Willis. Directed by William Beaudine. The cast: 
Frances Weaver, Dorothy Mackaill; Dave Brown, Jack 
Mulhall; Agnes, Gertrude Astor; Pa Weaver, Jimmy 
Finlayson; Ma Weaver, Kate Price; Harry, Jed 
Prouty; Sid Winters, Eddie Gribbon; Maizie Loomis, 
Dixie Gay; Tessie McCann, Gertrude Messinger. 





Brickbats and Bouquets 





| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 | 


public will hear only a well modulated, 
emotional voice. 

I have in mind one talkie in which a very 
well known actress was starred, and I must con- 
fess that the slang, the careless manner of 
speaking, and the lapses from good English 
caused me to frame a few unpleasant epithets. 
It left me with a bad impression. - 

RALPH MARIE AUDRIETH. 


Speak Up, Lon Chaney 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

While reading over the letters in your de- 
partment, I noticed that L. J. N., from Tulsa, 
Okla., stated that Lon Chaney may be “the 
man of a thousand faces,’”’ but with talkies he 
would have only one voice. 

If he had only one voice, that would not 
make him lose his appeal. He could speak 
with an accent, lisp, or in a sing-song way. He 
could even have other men (and perhaps 
women) voice-double for him. That would 
give him more than one voice. There, L. J. N., 
you see he would be the man of more than one 
voice. 

But before he tries any of those, I sincerely 
hope he speaks via the talkies with his natural 
voice. Lon Chaney is my favorite actor and it 
would be the thrill of thrills to hear his voice. 
I’m for talkies—especially when they bring me 
his voice—-WHEN. 

Give us more and more of Lon Chaney—the 
actor of actors. 

EsTHER Foro. 


Sympathy for Mabel Normand 


Temple, Texas. 
I want to thank you for the beautiful article, 


“The Butterfly Man and the Little Clown,” in 
the July PHotopLay. It is the most human and 
sympathetic article that has appeared in your 
magazine in a long time. 

I have always loved Mabel Normand, and 
wondered why none of the film magazines men- 
tioned her serious illness. I’m so glad to know 
that Adela Rogers St. Johns and PHoTOPLAY 
have not forgotten my beloved Mabel. Bless 
her heart! I am praying for her recovery, and 
also that Lew Cody may be restored to health. 

MArTHA E. KENNON. 


Brickbat for Tonsil Close-Ups 


Coatesville, Pa. 

Part talkies, suddenly switching from voice 
to sub-title, are absurd. But I’m for the 
evolved product! The producers have shown 
commendable discretion in giving voice to the 
deserving; in putting over Edward Everett 
Horton’s comedies and others, so much more 
amusing than slapstick—to an adult. 

But, alas, they are not so discriminating as 
one might wish, in bestowing vision on some 
entertainers whose happy medium was, and 
ever should be, the radio. I refer to jazz 
singers whose talent is a jewel in crude setting; 
to male quartets whose rendering of “Man- 
dalay”’ and ‘‘Asleep in the Deep” is a joy when 
the muscular contortions and distortions 
requisite to a soulful rendition are charitably 
lost in broadcasting, so that one may enjoy the 
song with no conflicting urge to submerge the 
singer. 

But when the talkies indiscreetly present 
close-ups of the jazz caverns with dental sta- 
lagmites and stalactites, I feel like a Jonah and 
long for a dial with which to turn off the weird, 








offending vision of the “wail.” I believe there 
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Always Delightful 
Restful 
Different Enchanting 


“The Ambassador is one of 


the most beautiful places I 
know of” 


MADAME GALLI CURCI 


—declares in one of a large 
number of UNSOLIC- 
ITED COMMENTS by 
world-famous celebrities. 
“Certainly no hotel located 
in any large city has such 
extensive and beautiful 
grounds.” 










For keenest enjoyment of your 
visit to California, make 






reservations at— 








Los Angeles 






NO HOTEL IN THE 
WORLD OFFERS 
MORE VARIED 
ATTRACTIONS 












Superb 27-acre park, with 
miniature golf course, open- 
air plunge and tennis courts. 
Riding, hunting and all 
sports, including archery 
ranges and 18-hole Rancho 
Golf Club. Motion picture 
theatre and 35 smart shops 
within the hotel. Famous 
Cocoanut Grove for dancing 
nightly. 
oi ioe 


WRITE FOR CHEF’S COOK-BOOK OP 
CALIFORNIA RECIPES 


oo cpill Idee 
BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
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USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES 
rented, sold and exchanged. MBargain catalog free. 
(Courses bought.) Lee Mountain, Box 79, Pisgah, Ala. 





HELP WANTED, INSTRUCTIONS 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY. MEN— WOMEN TO 
qualify for Government Jobs; $125-$250 Mo. Write, In- 
struction Bureau, Dept. 265, St. Louis, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 





WOMEN WANTING. OBTAIN RE- 


HOMEWORK: 
Enclose stamp. 


liable kinds. Write for information. 
Elier Co., P-296 Broadway, New York. 





I WANT TO HEAR FROM RELIABLE MEN AND 
women who are ambitious to earn $3000 to $5000 a year. 
No experience or capital required. Immediate earnings. 
Albert Mills, 3768 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 





EYEBROW BEAUTIFIER 





MASCARILLO FOR BEAUTIFYING EYEBROWS 
and eyelashes (not a dye); made in nine shades. Price 
$1. Send 10c for samples of Exora rouge, cream, pow- 
der and mascarillo. Chas. H. Meyer, 11 E. 12th Street, 
New York. 





WRITERS 





FREE TO WRITERS. THE PLOTWEAVER. A 
monthly magazine. Contains valuable and interesting 
information to writers of magazine and photoplay sto- 
ries. Subscription $2.50 per annum. Free sample copy. 
The Plotweaver, Drawer WP, Hollywood, California. 





DIALOGUE WRITERS, STORY AND PHOTOPLAY, 
use this helpful book—one thousand verbs of speech, de- 
fined, classified—fifty cents postpaid. C. Sholl, Box 
376, Mankato, Minnesota. 





MOVIE STAR PHOTOGRAPHS 





268 MOVIE STARS’ GLOSSY PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Samples, catalog 10c. Beautiful; miniatures, postcards, 
8x10” movie scenes. Belmont Shoppe, ZA-55, Downers 
Grove, Illinois. 








New beauty for 


BLONDE HAIR 


in 10 minutes! 


TS magic minutes with 
Blondex, the special new 
shampoo for blondes only, 
leaves hair gleaming with 
new lifeandlustre. Blondex 
brings out all the natural 
golden beauty of blonde hair 
—prevents darkening— 
coaxes back the youthful 
sheen and sparkle to dull 
faded hair. Not a dye or 
harsh bleach, just a safe 
gentle shampoo used by a 
million blondes. Atallleading 
drug and department stores, 


“Don’t Shout’’ 
5 _ we I can hear 


anybody. 
"How > With “he I WORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | 
— not know I had them in 
self, only that I hear all right.” 
‘MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


to the ears what glasses 
aretothe eyes. In- 
visible, nine: 
less and ess. 

can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet a testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept.789,10S.18th St. Phila. 


MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING PERSONAL 


Christmas Greeting Cards. Handsome sample 
book free. Highest commission. Lowest prices. Unus- 
ual imported novelties. Also beautiful box assortments. 
Write immediately. Rochester Art Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
























are others, too, whose tortured eyes prefer not 
to witness the travail of ‘‘a little song out ofa 
great pain,” as the Germans say. 

E. K. NEWLIN. 


The Flappers of Hollywood 


Morrill, Kan. 

Another score for PHotopLay. That was a 
great article, ‘Home Rules for Hollywood 
Flappers.” If only all girls could read it, 
especially those who think it smart to smoke, 
drink, and stay out all hours of the night, and 
think nothing whatever of the opinions of their 
parents. 

I am just a flapper myself and believe in 
having good times, but not to be unreasonable. 
Some girls, boys too, are always quoting what 
Hollywood would do. They seem to think the 
stars’ real life is like the characters they por- 
tray on the screen. 

That article was as good as any lecture, and 
I am glad it showed the real life of the coming 
young flapper stars. We love them all and are 
watching them closely. I still think more of 
Hollywood than ever; and those who are 
always talking against Hollywood—well, I will 
have another good argument for them. 

MARGARET MICKEY. 


A Vote for Golden Silence 


Northport, N. Y. 

Alas, what is becoming of our good old- 
fashioned movies? Is there a producer who 
wants to make a gold mine? Simply advertise 
that his theaters give only the silent drama— 
no talkies. 

Many of my friends deplore the passing of 
the silent movie, where one’s eyes brought the 
picture and description to one in silent, restful 
enjoyment. Now one has to elongate one’s 
ears to unravel what is being said by voices 
that are anything but pleasant. The canned 
music, which has taken the place of the organ 
and orchestra, is extremely annoying to me, 
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and I am sure to all people of a certain refine- 
ment of taste. 

Producers, please let us have more of the 
golden silence and less of the canned noise, and 
i, we see the revival of such glorious pictures 

“The Volga Boatman, ” “Scaramouche,” 
pul “Resurrection.” 

A big bouquet for PHotoptay, which I read 
every month. 

Marre A. Otson. 


A Tribute to the New Mary 


Kansas City, Kan. 

I have just seen one of the greatest individual 
performances of several years through picture- 
going. I would like to make this a tribute to a 
woman whose film appearances have usually 
left me notoriously unmoved. 

In “Coquette,’’ Mary Pickford gives a por- 
trayal which I shall place among my great 
theater moments. It will remain in my mem- 
ory along with Emil Jannings’ ‘The Patriot,” 
Belle Bennett’s ‘Stella Dallas,” and Bessie 
Love’s immortal Hank of “The Broadway 
Melody.” 

OWEN Covey. 


He Finally Heard Chevalier 


Chicago, IIl. 

Six years ago I was living in Paris, and my 
only desire was to see and hear Maurice 
Chevalier, who was for a long time the idol of 
that capital. But my modest situation and 
earnings did not permit me to buy a theater 
ticket, so I came to the United States without 
seeing the greatest entertainer of France. 

Last week I went to the United Artists 
Theater to see him in “Innocents of Paris.”’ 
Of course I had seen his photograph a thousand 
times; I knew the history of his life; I had an 
idea of how he looked—but what a thrill when 
I heard his voice! 

Thanks to the movies and to the talkies. I 
owe them one of the happiest moments of my 
life. RENEE DELAGE. 


Ann Pennington may have felt that too much attention has been 


centered on her pedal extremities. 


At any rate she went and 


bobbed her hair the other day. But judging by the direction of 
Archie Mayo’s gaze it will be a long time before anyone notices the 
new bob! 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Warner Bros. present 


The first 100% Natural Color 
ALL SINGING PRODUCTION 


iN TECHNICOLOR 





A BEN 


Tg 


“ON WITH THE 5 


IN TECHNICOLOR 





DR ssccargens 
SCREEN, 





Vitaphone is the reg- 
istered trademark of the 
Vitaphone Corporation. 














Now Warner Bros. pioneer again with another 
radical development 2 motion picture production 
—COLOR! Full colors—natural colors—real colors, 
reproduced direct from life! 


Color breaks the last barrier between you and 
Broadway at its best. Now the Screen can give you 
everything the Stage can offer—and more... 


For at “On With The Show” you can sit “out 
front” and revel in all the color and rhythm of the 
le ea ares and dancing numbers of a 

roadway revue—than step behind the curtain to 
listen in on the strange gion and romance that 
wings and dressing-rooms hold secret...see heart- 
break hiding behind hilarity because—“the show 
must go on!” 


HO 





Lift 





IN TECHNICOLOR 





A $2 Broadway Hit Direct to YOU at POPULAR Prices 


With 100 per cent Talking and Singing, an all-star cast of 14 famous names, a glorified beauty chorus of 
100, and 3 brand-new hit songs—“Am I Blue?”, “Let Me Have My Dreams”, and “In The Land of Let’s 
Pretend”—“ON WITH THE SHOW” would be superb picture entertainment, even in black and white... 
But the added thrill of Technicolor makes it an artistic event of commanding importance in entertainment 


history. Make—or break—a date to see it! 





[You See and Hear VITAPHONE only in Warner Bros. and First National Pictures 
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The Treat of Treats in Music - BEAUTY - DRAMA 


RADIO PICTURES 


PRESENT 
FLORENZ ZIEGFELD’S 


Outstanding Success 


RIO 


Featuring Bebe Danie!s as “Rio 
4 


VINCENT YOUMAN’S 
ieee Musical Comedy 


‘HIT the 


The play that gave the public 

















Glorifier of beauty ... king of 
extravaganza -.. whose radiant 
success, “Rio Rita” has now been 
glorified for the screen by Radio 
Pictures. 


Rita,” Dorothy Lee, as “Dolly,”... 
John Boles, as Jim, the Ranger 
Captain... and Bert Wheeler and 
Robert Woolsey. 


Produced in the original settings of 
the play with exquisite color se- 
quences... gorgeous costumes... 
“Rio Rita’s” scintillating music, and 
new interpolated numbers. 


“Hallelujah” and ‘Sometimes I’m 
Happy.” 

A lavish Radio Pictures’ musical 
extravaganza, in which flashes of 
sheer humor mingle with stirring 
drama. Glamorous scenes of Chi- 
nese revolution. Swinging choruses 
of gorgeous girls and gallant 
gobs. The rattle of distant gun-fire 
blends with lilting melodies. 










Master of melody... ch 


of comedy. - 
the Deck,” the charm and glam- 
or of which have been translated 
to the screen by Radio Pictures. 





+ producer of “Hit 





OTHER COMING RADIO MUSICAL 
AND DIALOGUE ATTRACTIONS 
“Radio Revels of 1929°°— The first 
annual screen review released by Radio 
Pictures... A song and musical spectacle 
comparable to anything on stage or screen. 















**Street Girl’’— Aneye-filling, heart-stir- 
ring musical drama. Cast includes Betty 
Compson, Gus Arnheim’s Cocoanut Grove 
Band, Jack Oakie, Joseph Cawthorne. 


**The Vagabond Lover’*— Starring the 
inimitable Rudy Vallee and his Connect- 
icut Yankees . .. A romantic musical 
comedy, full of color and action. 


“High River’’—A Herbert Brenon pro- 
duction ... A majestic story of conflicting 
wills and passions in the river-threatened 
levee country of the Mississippi. 


RKO DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of the Radio Corporation of America 


Rado 


PICTURES 











THE } OF THE 
GOLDEN VOICE SILVER SCREEN 


For pictures that forecast the screen of tomorrow—see Radio Pictures of today 
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No you ever wish you could 
leave your hands at home ? 


Isn’t there something a bit heart-breaking about hands that 
carry tales of housework into a party? They are like poor 
little forlorn strangers wandering among the lights and 
pretty frocks by mistake. 

Of course, hands can’t look gaily smooth and white after 
a busy day of work with harsh “kitchen soaps.” But if soap- 
and-water tasks are done with Ivory—then, hands will tell 
no tales when working hours are done. 


> 


Have you ever thought that when you use Ivory for any 
purpose youare merely giving your handsa gentle Ivory bath? 

Ivory for dishes (and how they sparkle!). Ivory for 
finely-finished woods (Ivory protects their delicate gloss). 
Ivory for cottons and linens (colors are safer). Delicate 
cleansing tasks or sturdy ones — Ivory does them for you 
quickly and well. 

And your hands, as we believe you will discover if you 
try “Ivory for everything,” will be smoother and whiter and 
lovelier . . . ready to adorn any party with a carefree grace. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Free: A Jittle book on charm, answering “What kind of care 
for different complexions? For hands? For hair? For 
figures?”” Write for “On the Art of Being Charming.” 
Address Winifred S. Carter, Dept. VV-99, Box 1801, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP 


99 “100 °/o Pure 
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Don’t let the beauty of your hands 
slip away in three-times-a-day dish- 
washing. Ivory will protect them. 


‘at. wh ail 






A pure soap is the best cleansing agent 
you can find. While Ivory is protect- 
ing your hands, it will also do all 
your soap-and-water tasks quickly 
and well. 


Kind to everything it touches 





“Reach for a Lucky,- instead of a sweet 


John Gilbert 
Celebrated Screer 





Toasting 
takes out that 
bite and throat 

irritation 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 





© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 








